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niEl'A CK 


Wm>;M I’lfht iht' idea of writing a Hihlory of tlie Second 
Afghan War began io oecnpy my mind, niy ambition wont 
110 fartlier than tlio production of a faithful record of events 
in which I had borne a siiinll part, and of which, ho far as 
they luul coiuc under inv obKorvation, I luul talcen careful 
nolo. The LindncHH of many of tlic chief actors in those 
events soon placed mo in a position to ivalize tluH object, 
find I sat down to write the introductory chapter wliicli wiis 
io ('xplain to my future readers why tlie Indian (lovenuneiit 
had invaded a country with which it earnestly desired to 
live In [leaee and fimily, little suspocthig whither it would 
lend me. 

To oii.sure thal the sketch which I had in my mind, should 
be thoroughly accurate, I procured every ofiicial and noii- 
oflicial publication bearing upon Afghan and Central Asian 
allaim, and in studying these I, or rather we—foi‘ from the 
timt, my wife ivas my fellow-student and co-worker—soon 
liad the conviction forced upon Us that the war of 1878 
had sprung out of no change of fittitude on the part of the 
Amir of Afghanistan, but out of a change of policy on the 
part of ilie British Govemraeiit—a change due to fear.s 
which experience of the country beyond tlio Indus bad 



shown 1)1(3 to lie ill“foLiiKlc(l—iiiid lli:it, iiisloiid ol Ii.iahij.’; 
been relucLuiib uiideiHaken by an insnliod luul c‘nd,u!«.H'U'd 
SLate foe ilio vindicidioii of its li(moui’ luid tin' |)i'oU'ction 
of its frouticivs, it had Ix'f'ii d(>lihoiMU‘ly led iij) lo I»y a 
series of stops, some dijdonuitio, sonu' militiiry, nliidi, in 
the end, had left Shoie Ali no clioieo bul lo ooiisonl lo iho 
diniiuntion of bis own luiLlvority and his ooimlvy’s iudi’pond- 
once, or to aocopL a contest iii aliioh /dv forluiios, al Icasl, 
were certain to suffer shipwiooL. 

Ibit these nnplensaiit triillis once ndiuitlod, we liad lo 
I'ecogni/e that the scope of onr book must lit' oiilaiged. 'I’o 
present n faithful pieUne of the wav itself and lo dinw Ihe 
right inilitary lessons from its expei ieuoes, was no less ini* 
portant than before, hut to lav hare the enmi’s of judgnu'id 
W'hich liad bronghi it about, was now oi‘ inliiiilelY greater 
moment, since those errors, crystalli/iud into a policy, still 
persisted, and might any day invoho India in lioslililit's 
with neighbours who, powerless to harm lier w'hilsl alio 
confined herself within her natural limils, imisl Ik'coiiio for¬ 
midable as soon as those limils were o\erslepi. 

The new title of our hook.—The History of the docond 
x'lLfghan War, its Causes, its Conduet and its Cons0(|uouef's~- 
reflected the change w'hioh had taken place in our poliil of 
view, and the amount of additional labour ontailod upon Us 
by that change may be gathered from the fact that two-thirds 
of the present volume deal exclusively witli tlie first liraiich 
of our subject~the Causes of Iho A¥ar. For this laliour, 
however, there was ample rew-ard in the growing liopo thid 



Lilt' Ill'lloi’y, whon completed, would deal a deadly blow to 
ll)t> l'’oi'Wiiid I’olicy. Uidovtuiiately, however, our progress 
wii-i -.low, whilst (he daiigt'r that it had become my dearest 
desin* to avorl, was drawing rapidly nearer; so, feeling that 
lliis was a ease wheie private must give plane to public 
duly, I turned, in I he spring of 1891, fronr the work to 
wliieh, by accept ing thi* papers so generously eonh’ded to 
i\re, I had pledged luyself—to try, before it was too late, 
lo show linglishmen Ihe rocks towards which they were 
(Ij'iftiiig, and lo clear their minds of a deJnsion, by encour¬ 
aging which i( hud hecom<> possible for the military parly 
in Iiidi/i to doniinale her Government, and lo give a ihtal 
linn Lo her retalioiis with the border tribes. 

The Held of controversy once cailered upon, I found great 
diilleulty in witlulrawing from it. The resistance of the 
Wiizivis Lo the delimitnLion of their country; the Cliilral 
j’cvolt iiiul tlic subscHiuont Chitral expedition; the Tochi 
outbreak, and the border troubles that culminated in the 
T’irah campaign—events following rapidly on each other, 
and one and all v'onllrming the soundnesss of my opinions and 
tlie Hccuiucy of my forecasts—obliged me, again and again, 
to nduru lo the charge in the hope that, by constantly 
re-stating my argunieuls, and multiplying the proofs on 
which they were bMed, F might drive the truth about a 
ItusHiaii invaniou of India into men’s heads. This is not ilie 
place to consider whether* those endeavours met with any 
measure ol' succes.s, but, ah least, the History, at which we 
continued to work in ihe intervals between one pamphlet 
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and aiiolhor, has been no loser by llu* sludy sikI lhon(('hl 
given to its Lemponiry rivals, and I may venlure (o ho|)e 
that what those fugitive eonlroversial writings failed lo 
effect, may be attained by the more; endui'ing bisiorical 
indictment of the Forward Foliey presented in the tVork 
of which this volume is the first install!lenl. 

JL 11. Hanna. 

Ashcroft, Petersflcld, May 1899. 
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EllllATA 


Page 48, fird p<a)'n,j ‘iccond line, sifter ‘‘AfgluuiisUiii”, fi ‘ii'ini 
colon; mid fourth line, Jifter “liimseir’, a eonnuii. 

„ 83, Hud para,, ksl line but (uio, for " volimliiry ”, read 

“ volimtarily 

„ 108, line 18, after “light”, a '•einj-coloii. 

lis!7, 2nd paviu, fifth lino from bottom, for “LSimlii”, rend 
“ Peshawar 

„ ays, eleventh line of note, for “rcumrluddy ", read '* remark- 
iible 

„ 336, third line, for “phinw as”, read “plan was”. 
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iiiu'j'iMi iu>;r.A'r)()N.s wtrii AKcirANts'i'AN 

KjioM TO 

WiU'iN ill 18'P-i Llio ,Truuc"i ol' Pollock mul NoLl quilled 
Afghiinisliuq \'icli)i’ioii'i in Iho Held, hul nusiiccoshriil in ovi'ry 
objoed. for whicli n, three yi'ai'h’ war had hceii wag(>d —a wai' 
ill wliich oar troops had experienced every vininsiLndo of 
forUine and etulured iwery hardship which nalure or nmn 
could inflict—a veil of inipciu'trahle darkne.sn fell, ibr a time, 
hcitween India and llmi, neighbonr wliotie frieiidbliip and 
alliance she so eagerly coveted that, to gain them, she had 
s]) 0 ul seventeen uiillions of iiionoy, given the lives of thou¬ 
sands of her bravest troops, and carried fire and sword from 
(,)iKdla to jCalml, ami from the mouth of the Khjdjer to 
distant Turkestan. ‘ 

' KxLnict from Heporl of the Bast India Comniitloe on tlie 
caii.ses and «)nscqiicncc.s- of the First Afgluui war, writlen during 
its progress :-~"''l’hiH war of robbery is waged by the E«gli.sJi 
(irovennnent through the interventiou of i,Iie Oovertiraeut of 
India (without the. knowledge of England, or of Parliament and 
the Court of Directors); thereby evading the checks placed by 
the ConsUtiUion on the exercise of Llie prerogative of the Grown 
in declaring war. It jireseuts, therefore, a new crime in the 
annals of iiaiions-*-a miref war! It has been made by a people 
without their knowledge, against another people who had com- 
juitled no offence.” ''EITeets on India.—The exhaustion of her 

1 
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Behind that veil, the authority t)i Dual Mahoiiii'd, I lie 
ruler whom we had driven irom hia throne mid, aubHecpiently, 
sent a captive to India, was roalored, and ihe anundiy 
which we had created reduced to order by his stron<r and 
skilful hand; but no British J'hivoy stood now id his sitle, 
as Sir Alexander Burncs had stood in the days bcibrt' the 
war, to exercise an influence on his policy and to kca'p Eng¬ 
land informed as to the doings and intentions of lus" dreaded 
rival—Russia. It was lifted for ii brief sp.ace in IHI'S, when 
Dost Mahomed, tempted by the hope of rccovei'ing I’osbaW'ar, 
despatched Afghan troops to aid his old enemies, the Sikhs, 
against his more recent enemies, the Englisli; but it fell 
again ivhcn the battle of Guji'at had dissipated that hope 
and made of the Punjab an Indian Province. ‘ 


flourishing ti'casury; complete stop to internai improvein<*ni.; loss 
of the livCvS of fifteen thousand men (loss of camp-((ill owers not 
known); destruction of fifty thousand camels; abstraction of the 
circulating medium of the country; loss of al least I.'hOOtijOOO 
(now estimated from £17,000,000 to £20,000,000); pemiaiurnl 
increase of the clrarges on India of £■!',.'500,000; panili/aLion of 
commerce; diminution of the means of culture, of trauspurt and 
of revenue; chilling the affections of the native army, and tlu' 
disposition to enlist; loss of England’s character for fair-dealing; 
loss of her character of 3ucces.s; the Mussulman population is rendeiaal 
hostile; causes of rebellion developed by the pressure of taxes and 
the withdrawal of troops; and finally, the other political i)arty in 
England is committed to the continuation of such deeds, after tliey 
are recognised by the people of these islands to be criminal, and 
after they had brought upon our heads disaster and retribution.” 

At the battle of Gujrat 4*,000 oi the very bc.st men of 
Afghanistan, the of Dost Mahomed's ai’my, splendid men, 
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In 1855, howevor, the Amir drew it aHide with .a more 
friendly hand, and .sent his son and heir, Gholab llyder Khan, 
1,0 Jainrud lo ne^'otiate a treaty with Mr. John Lawrence 
and Colonel Herbert Kdwardcs, who bad been doj)uted by 
Ijord Dalhoiisie lo meet him. 

ddio Aljrhan prince was empowered to ask for assistance 
in men, niont;y and arms, in case Persia, or Russia, or both 
combined, were to threaten Herat, then an independent 
state, hut, under the Durani and Sudazai dynasties, a pro¬ 
vince of Afghanistan, and .still an essential bulwark of that 
Kingdom’s independence. Rut Lawrence had neither the 
authority, nor the wish to accede to such rccpicsts,—he 
seems, at this time, lo have been doubtful of the advantage 
Lo India of entering into any dealings with Afghanistan— 
and thej draft treaty which he prepared anthrhich Hyder Khan 
liiifdly accepted, contained only three articles: the first of 
Avhieh declared that there shonld be perpetual pence and friend¬ 
ship between the Honourable East India Company and his 
Highne.sH Dost IVIahomed Khan, Wnli of Kabul and thosu coun- 
trie.s now in his possession; the second pledged the blast India 
Company to rcspoel those eountrics and never lo interfere in 
them; and the third bound the Amir and his heirs uot only 
lo respect the ])osseasious of the East India Company, but 
to be the friend of its friends and the enemy of its enemies. 

on splendid horses, as they were dc,scribed by the ofliocrs present, 
comniancled by the .sou and nephews of the Amir in person, 
wore overthrown, beaten to pieces and driven from tbe fiekl 
with U'cmendous lo.ss by W43 Hindustanis of the Sind Irregular 
Horse, leaving their loaders .slain, and their standards in the 
hands of the victoi's."—General John Jacob, C, B. 
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Two. IfitWj ill January 18.57, Dosl Mnliomed him¬ 
self met the same two represeiilatives of llu; ('oinpniiy at 
the same pl.aee—.ramrutl, and, both tiovenuneuls bein^' I lieu 
on the eve of war with I’ersia who, in delianee ol all wnni- 
ings, had just seized Herat, a fresh treaty was eoneluded 
between them, by which Dost Mahomed, in exchange for a 
large subsidy given to enable him to equiji ami mainlain an 
efficient army, agreed to receive British oHieers at Kabul, 
Kandahar, Balkh, or wherever an Afghan army might, he 
established against the Persiaim, to watch over the' ajijilica- 
tion of the money to the purposes for wliieh it was ialendc'd ; 
it being strictly laid down that those otileers ' were to abstain 
from all interference in the internal aflivii's of the Amir’s 
Kingdom, and that, on the conclusion of peace, between tlu' 
Allied Powers and Persia, when the subsidy would ceiuse to 
be paid, they were to be withdrawn, 

Tliis treaty was temporary in its clianicter, except as 
regards the seventh clause, which was to come into force whe-n 
all the others expired and which gave to the Indian (Gov¬ 
ernment the right to maintain n Vakil, or Native I'luvoy, 
permanently at Kabul, and to the Amir a like right 
to send an Agent to Peshawar for the purpose of keeping 
each Government well informed as to the position and 
wishes of the other. To prevent the slightest chance of 
this provision’s ever being used to cover larger demands on 
the port of India than tire Amir intended to concede, it 


1 Major H. B. Lurasden, Lieutenant P. S. Lumsdeii tuitl Dr. 
H, W. Behew. IVo native gentlemen, both liturani ./Afghans, also 
accompanied the mission. 
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was exprcKHJy ,staled tJuifc her Envoy was nrd to be a European 
otilcer. 

Tlif wai’ proved of short duration. Persia sued for peace, 
one condition t)f which was her ininiediate withdi'awal from 
IlemL, which jn'ovince returned, for a time, to a .slate of 
anarchical inde])endence. On the termination of hostilities the 
British subsidy ceased to be paid to Do.st Mahomed, the 
Britisli odicera left Kandahar, and a Mahomedaii gentleman, 
Gholain nu.sscin Khan, went to Kabul as the East India 
(.'oinpany’s first Native Agent. In May I8()B, Dost Mahomed 
look Herat by storm—the Indian Government having with¬ 
drawn its opposilion to the reunion of that city with the 
resl, of Afghanistan—and Ihere he died, on the 9Lh of June 
of tlui same year. Reforo hi.s death, Gholab Ilyder Khan 
liaving predeceased him, he nominated ns his successor his 
favourite son, Shore Ali, a younger brother t)f the notorious 
Akbar Khan, who murdered Sir William MacNaiigbten at 
Kabul in Decemljor HHl; but this pvince’.s claim was, at 
once, contested by juimcrous mcmber.s of bis fauiily, and 
the Indian Govermnenl, remembering the bitter fruits 
which it had I'cajjed fj-oin its former attempt to force a 
ruler on the Afghan people, .abstained, for a time, from 
recognizing Dost Mahomed’s legal hoii’. It was not till 
December that Sir William Denison, then acting as 
Govei’iior-Gcnoral pending the arj’ival in India of the new 
Viceroy, Sir John Lawrence, wrote a courLeoua letter to 
Shore Ali expressing his sincere hope that under his rule 
AfghuTiistan might possess a strong and united Government, 
and that the good understanding and tricnd.ship which had 
prevailed between that country and India in his father’s 
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(•) 

time, migKi gn-in slveuglK ami sLalnlily under lus oaii 
administration. 

For more than Lliree years after the dcsjaileh ol' tlial 
letter, Shore Ali continued to he regarded us llie Ruler ol' 
Afghanistan by tlie Indian Government, whieli recalled its 
Vakil, Gliohun Hussein Khan, from Kabul on Ihe tliseovery 
that he had been intriguing against him; ])ut wlaui in 18(i7 
he was driven to take refuge in Herat, and his hnlf-brothei' 
Mahomed Afeul Khaii could announce that he was in full 
possession of the province.s of Kabul and Kandahar - it 
accepted the latter as de fiuto .sovereign of the lerrilory hc' 
had won. Yet Sir John Lawrence, whilst congratulaliug llm 
new Amir, did not conceal the sympathy he fell for the 
misfortunes of Shore Ali “who had given him,” so be 
declared, “no cause of olfenee at any time”; and he dashed 
to the ground any hope of nuiterial eouii leuanee and aid 
which this recoguiliou of his sovereignty might have awakened 
in Afvcul’s breast, by the firm declaration Ibul, .sjmuld hos¬ 
tilities between him and his brother bo renewed, the Indian 
Government would observe its former policy of .striel neutral¬ 
ity. Ill conclusion Sir John Lawrence proposed, in aceoi'd- 
ance with the seventh clause of the treaty of 1867, to dejntle, 
if agreeable to the Amir, a Mahoniedan gentleman of rank 
and character to be the Krilish Representative at his court. 
Afoul Khan signified his willingness to receive an Envoy, and 
the Viceroy appointed Alta Muhouiecl Khan, in whose discr(-» 
tioa and ability he reposed full eonlidence, to the post, but 
the Vakils departure from India was postponed from time 
to tiihc, owing to the unsettled state of thing.s in Afghani,stau. 

On the 7th of October, 1867, Afoml Klian died, and his 
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bi’ollif'r Maliomcd Aziui Khan was acknowledged as his 
successor, in open Durbar, nol, only by the assembled chiefs 
and nobles, but also by his nephew, Abdur Rahman, who 
must have expected to ascend his father’s throne. Again an 
Amir noticed Ids accession to the Indian Viceroy, and again 
the Viceroy courleously acknowledged the notification. But 
Ihe reign of tlie new ruler was destined to be short; hardly 
Iind he bec'ii iusialied when the civil war broke out afresh, 
and this time fortune favoured Shore jVli, who, by the middle 
of' Septeniber 18(58, was able to inform Sir John Ijawrence 
that, “by Ihe glace and help of Alniighly God his flag had 
safely i’(>aehed Ihe metropolis of Kiihul.” ‘ 

In his reply, dated the Snd of October, the Viceroy con- 
gralulati'd his Itighnoss on the recovery of his kingdom, ad¬ 
vised him to deal leniently with his dcl'oalcd enemies, and 
inforim'd him tliat he—the Viceroy—was not only prepared 
lo maintain tlie bonds of amity and good will which had 
existed betwi'en Dost Mahomed and the British Government, 
(nil .so far as might he practicable to strengthen them. 

d'he promise of heljr implied in these friendly words was 
soon fulfilled. On the Slst of December the Viceroy au¬ 
thor bed the rJeutenaiit-Gotenior of the Ruujah to give Shere 
Ali six lakhs of rupees (rather leas, in those clays, than .sixty 
thouKaud pounds), and, in reporting this clrcumstfmce Lo the 
Heereiary of Si ate for India, he expressed the wish that the 
Indian Government might be ompowoi'od to give, at its dis- 
eretion, to the dr yhedo ruler of Afghanistan, arms, ammunition 
and substantial pecuniary aid. 


’ Afghanistan, No. 1 (1870), page -WJ. 
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This gift of six kUis of mpoos murks adisliiicl dcpuiiuio 
from the former British policy of iioti-inlerferciicc in the 
iuternal affairs of Afghanistim; for to suhsiclir.o one oi two 
claimants to the throne of Kabul, was to ospoiiso Hint Haim 
ant’s cause, and virtually to decide' for the iVfgliau people 
the i]uestion of what prince they should acknowledge and 
obey, no far as ii was their cii.sloiu to I'eiuler ohedienci' to 
any princie. There can lie little doulit that .similarassislanct' 
accorded to Azini Khan might have inclined the balance in 
his favour. That it was denied to him and granted to 
Shere Ali, indicates that between thi' acce.ssioii of the one 
brother and his supereossion hy Llu' othc'r, the Vicca-oy and 
his Council hfid been convinced that, in Ihe interests of India, 
the time had come for anarchy to cease in Aiglminslan, and 
that they believed Shore Ali to he more likely to be able 
to put an end to it than any of his rivals, Wludlicr, in 
aiTiving at tho,se concluRions, [hey were iollnunced by Sir 
Henry llawlinson’s oedebrated A'lemormidum on the (’entral 
Asian Question, ‘ it is impossible cither to assert or deny. 
Hawlinson himself claims for hin able slate paper lh(' credit 
of having determined their policy at this juncUire, and, cer¬ 
tainly, that document in which ho had not only advocalcd 
the subsidizing of the Amir of Kabul, but had named Hhere 
Ali as the Amir to he so subsidized, reached Ealeulla before 
the end of September 18f)8, and the letter recognuziog 
Shere All’s resumption of the Amirship and holding out 
hopes of British assistance in slrenglhening him in his re¬ 
covered position, was not written till the Sud of October, 


^ Afghanistan, No, 1 (1K78), page $]. 
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,so (hill ilierc wn^ Liinc for tho Mcmorandiiin Lo have l)cen 
eonsidei'od by Llie Viceroy in Coiiudl before the deLermination 
lo give aid io Sbere Ali was arrived at. Probably the course 
adoided was Llie one whicli Sir John Lawrence had already 
decided lo follow, and the Memoraiidiuu’s chiming in with 
his own \'ieM's led him lo jyut them into execution with 
greatei- pi’oinplitudo than might otherwise have been the 
eas('. 'Phe general policy of the Indiiin GovornincnL was, 
however, unehanged by it. The long army of fads which 
it brought forward Lo prove the rapidity of Russia’s advance 
in ('enlral v\sia, .awoke no alarm in the breasts of men who 
had long been familiar with them and who believed Unit, 
whilsl I bat ndvaius; was inevitable and likely to continue, it 
was not, necessarily, inspired by any hoatile intentions to¬ 
wards Great Ilrilaia; mid but few of the‘‘remedial measures ” 
wliieli ii advocated with llie object of hindering or delaying 
il,, met with llieir iipjmoval. They were willing that the 
Indian Railway System should be extended so as Lo facilitate 
llie concentration of troops on the Ngrlli-WesL Frontier, 
and that the British Embassy at Teheran should be rcraovod 
from the control of the Secretary of Slate for Foreign Aftains 
and placed under the Secretary of Slate for India, but they 
puKsed over, in silence, the .specific measures by which Raw- 
linson proposed i.o counteract Russia’s influence, in Persia, 
and they ()]jenly ('ondeimiecl his suggestions that a Briti.sh 
Mission should bo ri’-establWiod at Kabul, that the Amir’s 
antbority should be upheld by a Native contingent oUlcered 
by Englislnnen, and that (iluetta should be occupied and 
fortified-suggestions io which, it is fair to say, their author 
attached the condiliou that they should ^dy be acted on, 
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if the willin^r consent of llic Ruler niul People of Al'<j;h(ini,s[)Ln 
could first be obtained. 'L'he Viceroy nnd bis Coiiucil siun- 
nied up their objections to the policy ot lhi‘ Meinoraiulum 
and formulated and justified their own in wise and cou¬ 
rageous words: 

“We object;’ so they declared; “lo any active inlerfeivuee 
in the affairs of Afghanistmi by the d('[mtaLiou of a high 
JMtish officer with or withoui a contingent, or by the forcible 
or amicable occupation of any j)ost, or tract, in that country 
beyond our own frontier, inasimicli as we liiinl; sucli a 
measure would, under pre.senL circu)n.stiineeH, engender irriln 
tion, defiance, and hatred in the niinds of the Afghans, wilhoiit 
in the least strengtlieniug our powei' either for at,luck or 
defence. Wc think it iuipolitie and unwise lo di'crease any 
of the difficulties which would be entailerl on Russia, if that, 
power seriously thought of invading India, us we .should 
eertahily decrease them if wo left our own froiif ier, and met 
her half way in a diilleult country, and, pu.ssihly, in the 
midst of a hostile or exasperated population, W(' foo'see 
no limits to the expenditure which such a move might 
require, and we protest against the necessity of having to 
impose additional iaxatiou on the people of India, who al'c 
unwilling, as it is, to bear .such prevshure for imsasurcH which 
they can both uudcr&ttmd and appreciate. jV)id we think 
that the objects which wc have at heart, in cotnmon witii 
all interested in India, may be attained by un attitiuhi of 
readiness and firinncss on our frontier, and by giving all 
our care and expending all onr resources for the altaimimnf; 
of practical and sound ends over which wc can exercise; an 
effective and inunedlate control. 
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“ Should a loi-eigu po\m’, such as Russia, ever scviously 
thioh of invadin'* India from without, or, what is more 
j)ioh.d)h', of stiiTinp; up Llu' elements of difiadcetion or 
atuirehy ^vitllin it, our true j)olit‘y, our .strongest security, 
would th('u, we coueeive, he found to lie in picvions ab- 
stiueneo iVom eidanglcmenbs at either t’abnl, Caiidahai', or 
any .similar outpost; in full ridiaueo on a compact, highly- 
ecpilp])ed, and di,seiplinod army .stationed within our own 
lerritories, or on our own border; in the eontentiiient, if not 
in Ihe atlaehment. of Hie masses; in the sense of security 
ol' title and possession, with whieh our whole policy is 
graduidly imbuing the minds of the pi-incipal Chiefs and the 
Native aristoeraey; in the construction of material works 
within Jh'ilish India, whicli eubance Ibe comfort of Ihe 
peojile, while they add to our jKditieal and military strength; 
in husbanding our (Inances and eonsolidaling and multiplying 
our ri'sources; in tpiieL prejiaration for all eoulingeneie.s, 
which no Indian .statesman should di.si’egar(l; and in a trust 
in the rectitude and honesty of our iutention.s, coupled ivith 
the avoidance* of all soiu-ci's of couiplainl which either invite 
foreign aggres.sion or .stir up restlesH spirits to domes Lie revolt,” ' 
'I’lic alhislon to the “contingencies which no Indian .statesman 
.shonid di.si'cgard” }u'ove.s lliat tliough unuffbeted by Hawlin- 
Hon’.H nervous fear of Russian expansion, the Government of 
India did not close its eyes to the possibility of difficulties’, 
some day, resulting from it both to Great Britain and to 
India; and it had not required any warning voice to direct 
its attention to the matter. A year before the memorandum 


‘ Alghfuiistan, No. 1 (JS'/S), page 41. 
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oil the Central Asian (lUCbtioii roaclu'd Sii' John Lawiviu'c, 
he had written to Sir SLatl’ord NorLhcole, Ihen Si'crctiny ol 
State for India, pointioff out that llii.ssia’s iniluence nuisl 
soon be as jiaraiiiount at Sainarkaiul and liokhai'ii as ii 
already was in Kholcand, and laid urged hi'i' Majesty’s 
Ministers to doterinine with Ihose of the i'mv a lin(‘ up to 
which “the relations of tlie respeetivi' (lovermnents sJiould 
be openly acknowledged and adniiited as liringing llunn into 
necessary oontaei and treaty with the Lrilies and natives on 
the several sides of such a line.” ' 

This suggestion had found no uceeptaiKi' willi Sir yiudord 
Northcote, who was of opinion that llussia’s I'oiuiui'sls in 
Central Asia were the natural result of the eireiuusLauees in 
which she found herself placed, and afforded no gi’uund for 
representations indicative of snspieion or aluriu on tlic part 
of Great Britain. Now, in this letter of the 41 h of January, 
1869, the Viceroy and his Council returned to the charge, meet," 
ing Sir H. Itawlinson’s “ reuicdiiil uuiasui'os ” directed against 
Russia with the counter suggestion that “endeavours might 
be made to come to some clear understanding with Hie 
Court of St. Petevsburg as to its projects and designs in 
Central Asia, and that it might h<' given to understand, in 
firm but courteous language, that it could not he pei'mitti'd 
to interfere in the affairs of Afghanistan, or in those of any 
State whicli ky contiguous to our frontier,” '* 

This proposal found favour with the Duke of Argyll, who 
had succeeded Sir Stafford Northcote at the India OUlee when 

^ Afghanistan, No. I (ia7H), p. 20. 

' Ihid., page '15, 
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Lh(‘ Disraeli Mliiislry j>Rve [iliico lo lhai oI Mr. (rladstone in 
Deceinliei' and, in due lime, il bore iniporhuit fruil, 

IVilh liis I'ailier’s kingdom, hbeie Ah had inlieriU'd his 
falher\ desne to have th<' Jhitish (Jovernment for a fiieiid 
and ally. We have seen how, in the lollor announcing ins 
viclorious reLurii lo his I'apilal, he I’emindcd Sir John 
Lawienec' of the relaLions of frii'udsliip and amity subsisLing 
bcdvieeii Dosl Mahoiaed anil the Indian (lovernincnL. lie- 
fore I he end of Lhi' year, whilsl lu' at ill had hard work 
lo maintain his posiliou, he vvroLe to Mr. 11. 11. Davies, 
LieuLenanl-dovernor of the Pinijab, that “but for the hoslile 
pi'oeeedings of Mohanied A/.im Khmi and of Abdur llaliinan 
Khan, which diverled his al teiition towards, them and compelled 
him lo chastise them, he should already have sought a 
perhonal intc'rview with Ihc Viceroy..” ' 

In his reply to this lotter, dalod 9th of January, 18(59, 
Sir John Lawrence informed the Amir that he was leaving 
the country, and handing over his high olliee Lo his successor, 
lint that ihc policy ho had pursued with regard lo the affairs 
of Afghanistan commanded the as.sent and approval of her 
Majevsty, the Queen of Mngland, and that aa long as lie— 
the Amir—-continued by his actions lo evince a real desire 
for Llic alliance of the British Govmnuncnt he had notliing 
to apprehend in the way of a change of jiolicy on its part, 
or of its iiiicrferenec in Ihe internal affair,s of his kingdom, 
though it would lie with each successive administration to 
determine, year by year, wh.at practical assistance in the way 
of money and materials of war should be made over to him 


^ Afghanistan, No. 1 (1878), page 88, 
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as, a tcsliinony of its goodwill and for tiu' liHdlK'ninfo of 
liis legitimate authority ami iidlnence. As an imnu'dialc 
proof of the British Uovcrninonl’t. d('hire to see him eslidthMi 
a strong, just and merciful government thronglioul vM'gliaU' 
islan, Sherc Ali was informed that a J'nrlher sum of si\ 
lakhs of rupees, in addition to the six lakhs which he ha<l 
already received, would, in the coiU's(‘ ot lln* lU'xt three 
months, be placed at his disposal, and that for neilher gift 
would the British GoverumeiiL look for any (dhei' relui’U 
than “in abiding confidence, sincerity and good-will," ' 

Lord Mayo, the successor to svhom Sir .lohu Lawrenet' 
alluded in this letter, arrived at (kilculla on I he Wlh of 
January, 1869, and proceeded without, loss of time, to arrange 
for that interview between him,self, ns Head of llu' Indian 
Government, and the Amir, which the lat,t<'r had declared 
himself to have at lieart. Sliero Ali respondeil nsarmly to 
the suggestion that he should visit India, and though amvioiis 
on account of the critical state of things still pn'vniliug in 
his kingdom, that the meeting with the Viceroy should take 
place at some point within easy roach of his frontit'r- he 
announced his readincRS to go even as far as (hleutta if 
necessary. He suggested Lahore or Delhi, but Amhala, 
midway between the two, was llie city (hially decided upon, 
Shere Ali started from Kabul on the 10th of Ih'bruary, 
leaving his son, Yakub IChan, to make head against his 
enemies in his absence. On the 3rd of March he r<iaehed 
Peshawar, and Ambala on the aSth. On the 37 th the 
Viceroy also arrived in that city and, the same day, in 


' Afghanistan, No. 1 (1878), page 8,8. 
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piil)li(' Durhiir, he bade Iho Amir wokomo Lo India, in the 
miiiK' of Uic Qncon. ()i> Monday, the 29Lb, the Amir, in 
liis Lnni, reccivfvl the Viceroy, and. then, all llu; neecHsai'y 
eereniooious ohsei-vaaces havni^’ been fnllilled, there began a 
Heric'H of private interviews between Shore Ali, who was 
all ended by bis able and IrusLcd ndvi.s('r, Synd Nur Maho¬ 
med Shall, and Lord Mayo, with whom were the LieutenanL- 
(kivm'nor of the I’unjab, Mr. Davies; the b'oreign Secretary, 
Air. iSe'lon-lCarr; and (’aptani Groy, who acted a,s in terprctei'. 
''rhe result of these interviews as embodied in the letter 
which lh(' Viceroy wrote to Shore Ali at the latter’s recjuost, 
on the Blst of March, can hardly have been satisfactory to 
that prince. lie. look back with him as the reward for the 
risk he had run in leaving Afghanistan before the flames of 
civil war had been entirely extinguished, no tangible gain 
of any kind. Lord Alayo had had nothing to otfer himliut 
good wishes for his sncccss in traiupiilli'/ing his kingdom and 
eonsolidating hi.s power; a prouii.so to regard with severe 
disjileasure any attempt on the part of in.s rivals to disturb 
his position at Kabul; an assurance that he—-the Viceroy— 
ivould endeavour, from time to time, by such means as cir- 
eumstanees might require, to strengthen his—the Amir’s — 
(fovormnenl, so as to euuhlc him to exercise with “equity 
an(.l /pisliee his rightful rule,” and to transmit Lo his dc'seend- 
ants all tlic “dignities and honours” of whicdi hc' was the 
lawful possessor; and an iuvllaLiou to comnumicate freely 
with the Government of India and its officers on all subjects 
of public interest. 

Never, surely, were vaguer benefits offered to a ruler of 
whom it was wished to make a friend; yei yague «imd shadowy 
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as they wei'(‘, they woi’o still Loo stronf:f iuul (lullnilc for llu‘ 
Duke of Argyll who thought lhat eerbiiu expri'ssioiis iu I hr 
Vicer’oy’s letter iiiighl souk'- day l)u coiistruod l)v lhal priiiee, 
or his suecesMoi's, as iiieaniug iiioru than they were iiili'iided 
to convey, and was anxious that use should ho made ol any 
opportunily that might present itself lo dissipate any inlse 
oxpecLutioiis lhat might have arisen in Slu'ri' jVHs mind. 

Lord Mayo was able lo assure the Secret,•uy of Staii' 
that it had been made clear to the Amir iu conversation, 
that the promise to view “with severe dis})leasure’” any 
attempts that his rivals might make to re-kindlc civil \^'ar, 
did not mean that the Indian Government would ever lake 
any armed action against his enemies; that the word'' 
“rightful rule” were not lo be oonslrued ns implying any 
recognition of his “nfc jure'" ns well as of his “dc,/«cito''' 
sovereignty; and that the expression of the wisli t.lnit ho 
might be enabled to trausniil to hi.s descendants all I he 
dignities and honours of which he was I ho lawful possi'ssoiy 
carried with it no engagement on the part of Groal, Hrilaiu 
to recognize such descendants, and ho, the Viceroy, therd'ore 
deprecated ns unnecessary and inexpedient llu' proposal lo 
impress these truths upon him tigain in W'l'il.iiig. Lord Mayo 
also assured his Grace that during tlie Cotiforencc' he had 
never contemplated giving the Amir annual grants of money, 
nor of adding to the amount already bestowed upon him 
by Sir John Lawrence, and he took credit to himself for 
the firmness he litid displayed in resisting the cariuvsl en¬ 
treaties made to him by inany persons of authority, the night 
before Sliere Ali left Ambala, that he would promise hiu 
depai-ting guest a large addition to the subsidy. 
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Yei. Lie reasons by which Unit reijncht had been supported 
were very sli'ong, as Lord Mayo lioiicstly admitted. Its 
advocates pointed out that Azini Khan had levied a year’s 
revenue in advance; that Sliere Ali had, therefore, to raise, 
fit once, auoLhei' half-year’s taxes which would cause nuicli 
poverty and oppression; that the sixty thousand pounds of 
Sii- John Tiawrenco’s allowance, not yet paid, was forestalled; 
that innnediate supjilies were nece.ssary for the coinnienceinent 
of the Turkestan campaign; that l.he policy of support and 
c'ountonanee would not be believed in unless accompanied by 
a large gift of gold; that the Amir, iioLwithstaiaiing tire 
present of arms and ammunition which he had received, felt 
that he was going hack eiupty-hnuded; and that Yakub 
Kliau and the Hirdfirs left behind at Kabid, would laugh and 
Huy that he had gone on a fruitlc.ss errand. 

Much oi' i,ho correspondenec wliicli passed between the 
Dulio of Argyll and Lord Mayo, whilst the one was Scerelary 
of yiate for India and tlio othei- Viceroy of India, was of a 
semi-oflieial ehnmcter and, therefore, witlidrawii from public 
eogiiizancc, exix'pt iu so hir as the former, for his own 
purposes, made use of it when writing his book entitled 
“'llho Afghan hluestioii.” I'liis method of conducting the 
aflliirs of a great Dependency may bo convenient to the 
writers, but it has great inconveniences for the British 
Reople whom it allows to know only so much of Lhoir own 
business as it may suit the servants they employ to eon fide 
to them, The despatch from the Government of India to 
the Secretary of Stale, dated Simla, 1st of Jiily, 1669, which 
has just been dealt with, contains the following important 
quotation from one of these confidential communications. 
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“What the Amir is mi io have;—No treaty; no fixed 
subsidy; no European troops, ofliecr.s, or resideiils; no dymislie 
pledges. What he u- to have;—Warm coimtenanee and support, 
discouragement of his rivals; such nuilerial assisLaiiee as we 
may consider ahsolutely neces-sary for Ids iiumcdiale wants; 
and constant friendly coimnunication througli our Cominis- 
sioner at Peshawar and onr Native Agent in AfghaiiisLnn; 
he on his part undertaking to do all he can to niaintaiii 
peace on our frontiers, and to comply wiLli all our wishes in 
the matter of trade.” * 

“Warm countenance and .support” which began and ended 
in words—and such, except for the gift of arms uieulioued 
above, was the nature of the favour shown to Shiu'e vVli hy 
Lord Mayo—must have seemed to the Amir of very lit lie 
practical use; but the above passage is not cpioted lu're for 
the sake of emphasizing the barenuess of Ihe Amhala Con 
ference so far aa Shore Ali was coueemed, but to call 
attention to the pledge containc<I in il tlial no European 
officers, or residents, should be .stationed in AfghaniHlaii, a 
pledge which, hy some curiouh confusion of thoughl, is 
placed in such connection in the text as to make il appear 
as if Eiu'opeau officci’.s were among the things which the 
Amir had desired and the Indian Government had dc'uied 
to him. 

Private letters from Lord Mayo to the Duke of Argyll, 
however, put this matter in its true light, In one, the 
Viceroy told the Secretary of State for India that he had 
promised the Amir “that no European officers should be 


1 Afghanistan, No. 1 (1878), page ys. 
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jjliicud (IS rohideuts in Ida cibitia”;' in miothor, “ibat tiie 
(July plodgiib given wcjro that we would not inberfere in hia 
aifaii's; bind wc; would nob Ibi'ee Jiluropean officera upon him 
agninsb his wiah”; " whilst, to a lolbcr of the 4ih of April, 
he appended cei'L(un nobea of the confeivncea of the 1st and 
drd of that inonLh, whicli showed bhe extreme jealousy of 
Shore Ali and his minister, Nur Muhouied, on the subject 
of European agents of the Ilribisli Government. 

'^riiese proiinsea added nothing bo the engagc^menls entered 
inU) ijy Sir John Lawrence with Host M(diomed, hut, by 
eonfirndng them, and still more by offering that coniirnia- 
tiem bo Shore Ali as a compensation for declining bo give 
him that on which hia heart was .set—u dynastic guarantee 
—the Viceroy cerluinly made ihcni doubly binding on his 
succeaauj's in odice and on the llritiab Government. 

E'or this dynastic guarivnlee the Andr strove and pleaded, 
urging “Ibat merely to acknowledge the Itulor pro toi and 
do Jnvto, was to invite competition for a throne and excite 
the liopes of all sorbs of eandidatoa.'" ■* It was against the 
rivals of his own houac that he desired British assistance, 
not ag(dn.st external attack. 'Pho fear of renewed civil war 
was ever present to his ndnd; dread of llns.sian aggre.ssiou 
scom.s not yet to have ero.ssed it; and Lord Mayo was care¬ 
ful not to exhibit the British Government as suffering from 
nervous alarms about proceedings to which the Amir did 
not give a thought.” ' Nevertheless the desire to put a 

' 'Pile Afghan QuesUoUj page 46. 

s Ibid., page 55. 

* vVl'ghanislan, No. I (1878), page f)8. 
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fonnidable obstacle in Russiii’s path did mulei'lie I lie Heilisli 
Govermncnt’s wish to see in Afjifbanislan a sLroiij^ ruler who 
should also be Great JJritain’s friend and ally; and if Ibis 
was a reasonable and Icfiitimate object al which to aim, ii 
was worth iiiciiiTing some expense lo secure. Lord Mayo 
shrank from expending a single ripiee lor this pui'posc; yel 
in a private letter to the Duke of Argyll, daletl the 7lh of 
July, 1871,' he seems to luiv<> chiimetl that his policy was 
identical with that of Sir John J,awrenee—Lawrence who had 
boldy thrown India’s pume into Ihe balance in Slierc All’s 
favour. What is there in common belween the point ol' 
view of the man who wrote, “«o douht H In rornr! . . . 
that i/ rve g'lve a sub,skit/ to the Anilr he will i’tnplotj the 
momy far his own purposes and not In the sntinner we may 
desire. But, after all, our object must be to strengthen his 
position md to secure his good will, as the Ituler (ft he eounlryf “ 
and that of him who told the high authorities who were 
pleading with him to treat Shore Ali with liheralil}', '■Uhnt 
he wished to face the Amir to sjtetid the shvty thousand 
founds still due to him In paying his troops'''?" And when' 
is the likeness in the policy of the Viceroy who suggested 
that “we simply engage to give ihe Amir a certain sum 
annually, so king as we are satisfied with his bearing and 
conduct towards us" and who thought “1/, tooidd not be e.r- 
pedient that this sun should be less than ten or twelve lakhs 
of rupees," " to that of his HUecessor who assured the Seere- 

' The Afghair Question, pp. 

* Afghanistan, No. 1 (1878), page ID. 

' Ibid,, page 96. 
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hiry of Stale that rww I'.rpcctrd that the coiwderatiou of 
an rinnual grant ofmmuy/ miffht he postponed^or the present, 
and that he and his Coattril wav 'not withont hope that 
the Amir mig'ht he able to maintain his position, and carry 
on his Government xoithout any farther assistance Ji-ovi 
them'"? ' 

(hi the other hand, Ijord Lawrence was even less inclined 
than Lord Mayo ho liind the British Government ho Shore 
Ali by engdgcincnts, written or verbal, explicit or implicit, 
lie disliked entanglements of all Idnd.s, and had doubts 
whcthei' it were possible for a European Governuient so to 
word its liencvolcuL intentions towards an Asiatic Prince as 
ho nvoi<l arousing undue expectations in his mind. If he 
had boon the Viceroy to meet Shore Ali at Anibala, though 
he would have sent him away with full hands instead of 
empty ones, he would hardly have written him a letter 
containing Iriendly phnases about his—the Amir’s—“right¬ 
ful I'lilo,” " the severe displeasure” with which the British 
Government would view tlw' intrigue.s of his rivals, and 
its determination to endeavour “to enable him to transmit 
to hi.s descendants all the dignities and honours of which 
he was the lawful possessoiy” for him to appeal to in 
after days; he would have contented himself witli re- 
iiowing the old pledge to respect the independence and 
integrity of Afghanistan, and for the x'est, have left both 
sides free, trusting to the ordinary workings of human 
nature to draw them together in the face of a common 
danger. 


1 Afghanistan, No. l (1878), page 9.9. 
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But though the Conference of Anilxila a'us in many ways 
a disappointment to the Amir, it, imdouhtedly, left u})nn 
his mind the conviction that he had in ilic Britisli ttovern- 
ment a neighbour who honestly wished him welt and whom 
he could trust not to cmharraHs him with claims which the 
backward condition of his subjects nuuh' it impossil)ie for 
him to grant; nud, strong in that conviction he was al)le 
to set himself to the diflic.ult task of re-establishing his 
authority throughout the p)-oviuc(vs l)equcnihcd to him l)y 
his father, with a mind free from nil anxiely ns lo the 
course of events beyond their frontiers. 

Indirectly, also, the Conference did strengthen Ids position, 
for the news of the magnilicenl reception accorded lo him 
by the Viceroy soon spread far and wide, aceompatued by 
rumours of the assistance he was to naicive from llu' Uritish 
Government, and these reports—powerhilly aided no dmihi; 
by the able generalship of Yakub Kliau—sufliced lo put 
an end to the civil war. 'il'he army of Azim Kliau, whkdv 
still held Turkestan, dispersed; its leader, Mohamed Ishnk 
Khan, fled, and the chiefs of the country teudcjnal th('ir 
submission to Shere Ali, Within his tranquillized dominions, 
the restored sovereign sought to put intn ])raelico some 
of the lessons wluch his journey to India had taugld, hitn. 
rravelling through the Punjab, a province which only 
twenty yeai-s before had been in that condition of semi- 
barbarism out of which Afghanistan still showed uo signs 
of emerging his eyes had been opened to possibilities of 
prosperity, peace and order, such as ho had irever dreamed 
of ; and the desire to conduct his government on more civilized 
principles and to lift his people to a higher level of com- 
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foii and liuinunity, Llius awakeuod in his breast, he lost no 
time in trying to realize. “The Amir from the momejit of 
his return to his onni country,” so wrote Lord Mayo in 
July 1869, “has evinced the most fervent desire to comply 
with llio wishes of the llrilLsh Government as to the ad¬ 
ministration of his Ifingflom ... He has, against all 
rVfghan precedent and doctrine, reconciled himself to mai:y 

of his op|joncnL,s. He has evinced a desire to carry 

out useful administrative and tinancial reforms in many 
parts of his kingdom, the accomplishment of which, should 
he not force them too (juickly on hi.s people, ou which 
point we have repeatedly cautioned him, will go far to 
<>,stahlish what we so luiicli dosive, ii strong, just and inerciftd 
government in Afghanistan.” * 

l)oul)tless the teachahlc and conciliatory spirit, to wliich the 
Indian GoverimienI has here home testimony, was not due 
to zeal I'or reform alone, hut also to the conviction that, 
in im])roving th(> condition of his people, ho was .strengthen¬ 
ing his hold on the good-wili of the British Govern- 
tuont; whilst L{)rd Mayots j)er.sona] iullnenco had much to 
do with the humanity and elemoncy with which he surprised 
both iVioiid.s and foes. Tluit Viceroy’s noble presence, his 
frank coiirU'sy, hiti warm-hearted kindliness, his lofty views 
of his own duty towards the peoples and prince.s of India, 
above all his truthfulness and sinccrityofpurpo.se, undoubtedly 
impressed and cliarmed the Afghan Chief, who proved him¬ 
self possessed of no small magnanimity, in that he was able 
to dissociate the man from the disappointing policy of 

* Aglumistan, No. 1 (1878), page 90. 
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which he was the mouth-pioce; and Lite [jassioii and eac- 
nestneas with wiiich in the evil diiys that, were to ennn', he 
appealed to Ihc promises of “my I’riend, Lord Mayo,” were 
the measure of the confidenee which lie liad reposed in tlinl 
Viceroy’s word. 
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THh NK(i()’nA'i'toNs wrni iiiisbiA; tuk suhtan awahii; 

ANJ) Tino MJIT,A CONKKRKNCr. 

Wnii..s'i' Slierc‘ Ali wiis strivinf^ lo carry out the wialics 
of the Iiulian Goveriiiueiit hi Ihc (i<Iniinihtratioii of the 
Kingdom to which he- was gradually rostering the limits that 
had holoiigod to it under Dost Mahome<l, the English 
(Vihiuct had ajipmacluYl the Mhiistei'is of the CVar with a view 
to the “recognition of .some territory as neutral between the 
j)Os,sessions of Great Britain and Russia, which sliould be 
Iheir liiuils, and be scrnjmlously res])eeLed by both Powers.” ‘ 
'Po the form in which the pj-oposal was first clothed, tlio 
Imperial Government took exception, but it agreed readily 
to recognise Afghanistan as a country lying entirely outside 
Rusaiuts induonee, and promised to do its best to make the 
Amir of Bokhara respect bis neighbour’s borders, on con¬ 
dition that the Indian Government should keep a restraining 
hand on Bhore Ali and his subjects. But it look much 
longer to determine wliat was to be understood by the term 
Afglianidtan ; indeed, it was not till January 1873, that, 
through the personal intervention of the Emperor of Russia, 
his Government yielded to the British contention that it 

' Afghanistan, No. 1 (1878), page 10.1 
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should cover nil provinces iictually ii<;krK)wlcdp;inp,' Slicrc /Mi’s 
sovereignly, thus abandoning Bokhara’s claims lo IJadakslian 
and Wakhan. 

IDuring the three years occupied by these negotiations, the 
Indian Government lost no opport\niity of commending to 
the Amir a pacific policy towards all his neighbours, /md 
Shore Ali frankly accepted their advici; and loyally acted 
upon it, oven when provoked and templed lo disreg/ird it,. 
Thus, when the Amir of Bokhaivi invadc'd Uadakshan and 
burned the town of Jungi Killa, Shore Ali conteided him¬ 
self with ordering his Lieutenant, Mahomed Alum Kliaii, lo 
act vigorously on the defensive, and forbade him lo make 
any counter attack on Bokhara; and he also /drstained from 
annexing Korki and Charjui, places which would h)iv(> added 
materially to the strength of his northern frontier, and which 
he ardently desired to possess. Again, when, as iu)t nn- 
frcquontly Imppcned, overtures were made lo him by neigh¬ 
bouring Khans to combine wilb them against Jlussia, he 
firmly declined all sudi proposals, declaring tlial, iJiei'o was 
a treaty between England and Jlussia, and that so long as 
the latter country did not interfere witli Afghanistan, he 
would neither make war upon her himself, nor give a rt'fnge 
to men who had been fighting against her; and yet the 
very raid into Uadakshan mentioned above, was due lo 
intrigues of members of his own fatnily, who, from a safe 
asylum in Bokhara, a country under Kussian protection, u’eri* 
hatching plots to drive him from his throne. 

If the conduct of Shore Ali gave the Indian Government 
no cause of complaint, neither had they any grounds for 
uneasiness as regarded the policy of Russia, whilst the delim- 
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iliiLioii of A^hniiislaii was imdcv clihcussion between Ibc court 
of SI. James and that of Si. rcLensburg. The influence of 
(tCir'I'hI von Kaiifnmnn, (rovernov-General of llii&sian Turkestan, 
avei-led a ropetition of tlie Amir of Rokliara’s wanton 
invasion of Aiglian teiTitory; and when Abdur Rahman 
\vroLe to the Russian eoinmander soliciting assistance against 
his uncle, Shore Ali, his mjuost was refused with the 
inlinmtion that Afghanistan was under the protection of 
(Ireat Rritain, and that Russia would neither attack the 
Amir no]- sufl'er Bokhara to do so. J>ater on, Abdur Rahman 
was, indeed, received at 'Bashkent, but Kaufmann was careful 
to write to Shore Ali to explain away any misconception which 
ibis aci, of hospitality might create in his mind, and assure 
him that h<! had no intention of interfering in the interaal 
afl'airs of J^fghanislan, l)ocau.se ho—the Amir—wars under 
the protection of the English Governmont which w'as friendly 
towards that of Llie Czar, and bccauac he had abstained from 
meddling with llokliarn and laid given Russia no cause for 
dissatisfaction, 

Strange to say, this friendly letter awoke in the Amir no 
little anxiety. lie could not understand why it should have 
heon vn-itteti at all; and he misunderstood some expressions 
which were certainly puzzling enough in the Persian version 
in which alone he could rend it. “What do the Russians 
mean, by giving as a reason for establishing friendly rela¬ 
tions with me, that, up to the present time, I have given 
them 310 cause to he angry with nio, and by asking ibr a reply 
agreeably to tlmir aims?” were (juosLions with which he assailed 
the Kabul Agent; whilst to the Viceroy he so3it Kaiifniaiiifs 
letter with the recpiest that Ida Excellency would forward 
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him such u, reply for trimsmisHioii to Ihc Russian j^vimra] “ns 
may hy you be considert'cl appropriate aiitl /ulvisahle,'''' 

In a long letter, written on the 2‘lith June, 1870, Lord 
Mayo explained to the Amir the passages wliieli had [)ei'|)le\ed 
and alarmed him, and expressed a eonvietion lhal “ (hese 
letters will be, when lightly understood, a source ofeoididence 
to your Highness, hceanse they indicate that so long as you 
continue the course yon have so happily i)ursued sinet- ilu' 
visit yon honoiu-cd me with at Amhala, it is most utdikely 
that your territories will be disturl)(!d l)y Russia, or by any 
tribe or state wbich may bo inflneneed by the ullleers oi' 
the Emperor.” He also declared that “ these assurances . . , 
have given to me (the Abecroy) nnfeigued saiisiaelion,” and 
ended with a sketch of the reply whieli he thought, it wovdd 
be wise of the Amir to .send to (Jencral Von Kaufmaun. ® 

Since the Viceroy was satislled, the vVmir put away his 
fears. He wrote an answer in accortlanci* with Lord JVI/iyo's 
.suggestion, and whilst eontinning to forward to the ladian 
authorities each communication which reached liim from the 
Governor-General of Turkestan, with a co])y of hi.s answer 
to it, he left the responsibility of objecting to Iheso le.Lter.'^, 
if their contents- were of a nature to call J'or ohjeetiou, i,o 
the Indian Government, who saw in thorn, houans'r, nothing 
but acts of neighbourly courtesy which violated neither tlus 
letter nor the spirit of the engagements Russia had ai'cepled 
towards Great Britain. 

Shere Ali must liave been glad to shift the burden of 


' Central Asia, No. 1 (1878), p. 180. 
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wfilcliing Russia’s inoveinculs upon Lord Mayo, since he 
liiinsclf had enough lo do in keeping his troublesome subjects 
ill order, and in defending his aiilhorily against his powerful 
son Yakub Khmi, u-ho at the time of the receipt in Kabul of 
Kaufnmtiu’s first letter, whs preparing to Lake up arms and 
irlio, a year later, ael.ually made himself master of Herat. 
l^irLly through Ijord Mayo’s inlliieuce, the ((iiarrel between 
fatlior and sou was [latched U[), for the moment, and Yakub 
Khan, after he had made his submi.ssion Lo the Amir, was allowed 
1.0 return to Herat as Clcvernor of that city and province. 

Shortly before l,he tragic death of Lonl Mayo that 
Viceroy obtained Shore Ali’s consent to submit Lo arbitration 
the ([lUisLion of the ownership of Seistan, a [irovinee lying 
l)ol,weuu Persia and Afghanistan, which, up to the death of 
Nadir Shah in 1747, Inul formed part of the former Lmpire, 
and after that event, was included in the dominions of the 
Uuraui Kings of the latter State. When on the death of 
'rimur Shall, Afgliauistaii fell a prey to civil strife, Seistau 
laiised into a stale of indepondcuce, and such peace ns was 
compatible with the ijoarrcls of the chiefs of the four districts 
into which it was divided; and independent it remained for 
forty year,s, wlien it was 'brought under subjection first by 
the Sudazai ruler of Herat, and next by llie Rarakzai I'uler 
of Kandahar, i-'rom 1834 onwards, it continued a bone of 
contention lietwceu the two rival Houses, till in 1861, Per¬ 
sia, taliiug aflvantagc of the discontent of its inhabitants, 
revived her long dormant claim to its allegiance. Lash, one 
of the four districts mentioned above, was occupied by her 
in 1866, and though, by the traity of peace signed with 
Great Britain in the following year, she was obliged ubder 
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protest, to evaenatc it, s1k> very moou n'co)niiu>iu-e<I Jut 
forward movement. Agaiii.st tlioho aggre,',siv(' proeeediiigN tlie 
Britisli GovcniineiiL for a time bleadily })roteslo(l, jioiiiling 
out that they were a violation oi‘ Ihe Tri'aty oi I’aris, mid 
maintaining the rights of AfgluuiisLtui in the terriLoi'ii's 
which had been wrested from tier; l)uL, til la^iL in IBliJi, 
tired apparently of fruillesh eonlrovei'hy and doiihtlul o( 
Afghanistan'’s power to stand up for her own elaims, 1 .ord 
Russell informed the Persian iniuisler that her Mnjesljts 
GoA'erninent having learned, “(hat the lilh' to the leri'ilory 
of Seistan was disjmted hetweeu I’ersia and Afgiiauistan, 
must decline to interfere in the mailer, mid must h'avi' it In 
both pai’tios to make good Lheir possession liy force of iil'nis.” 

During the eirsuing six years—Afglianislan being i'ully 
occupied by the civil wav which followed on the death of 
Dost Mahomed—Persia continued to extend her mithoi’ity 
throughout Seistan, destroying forts and levying taxes, as 
she advanced from point to point, till at la,si, in 1S(i9, she 
went so far as to make iucumions into Kandabavi terriloyy. 
Sliere All, true to the paeillc promises which he had just 
made to Lord Mayo, behaved throughout these raids wilh 
great forbearance; hut he never abandoned his elaims to 
ticistan, and if lie consented, later, lo sulnnit them to the. arbi¬ 
tration of the British Government, it was not that he shrank 
from vindicating them with the sword,—that oldest of arbiters 
to which Lord Russell had referred him,—^but because he firml y 
believed that the British Government which had so ol'tcu 
admitted their validity, would fully acknowledge and uphold 
tliem; more especially as its own interest would be better 
served by strengthening a kingdom still entirely free from 
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llusHian influence, than un empire in which that influence 
WiiH iilmuly paramount. 

A boundary Commission was appointed at the end of 
1871, mider the presidency of Sir E. Goldsinid, the arbiLmhor 
noniinaled by the liriti.sh Government, on W'hich Nur Maho¬ 
med, the Amir’s principal ministei*, was tlm Afghan represent¬ 
ative. This (binmi.sbion sjienL soim* Lime in Seistan, collecting 
information as to the fertility or .sterility of the soil, the 
course of the river.s, the nationality of the inhabitants, and hi¬ 
ve,stigating the pash claims and tircseni position of the two 
rival powei's. Some; month.s after the termination of this 
iiuiuiry, the arbitrator gave his award, which proved to be an 
attempt to satisfy both parties by dividing the province 
between them. This compromise, even grunting that the 
rights of Afghanistan were not sufliciently clear to warrant 
a decision entirely in her favour, was grossly unjust to that 
State, to whicili (he waleii(»ss and barroii half of Seistan was 
allotted, whilst to Persia fell the well-watered and fertile 
half, part of which, at least, had been seized by her whilst 
Hhere All ivas restraining his iieople from olFcring resistance 
to her nggres-sions, in deference to the pacific exhortations of 
the Indian Government. Astonished anti indignant, the Amir 
appealed to the Pinal Arbitrator, the IMti-sh Foreign Secretary, 
and Persia, dissatisfied at having to relinquish any portion 
of the conquest.s to which she considered the British Govern¬ 
ment had given its anticijiatory sanction, did the same. 

In the early days of the Boundary Commission, Lord 
Mayo had proposed to .send an envoy to Kabul to an¬ 
nounce the result of the arbitration, which ho probably 
thought would be favourable to Afghanistan, and to lay 
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before the Amir bonie coiisidcralioiis aileding Uio weUare of his 
kingdom. Pending' the rcHulL of the appeal to Loudon, this 
proposal remained in abeyance, but when on the Till Mju'eh, 
1873, the Indian Government was iid’ormed by Lelegram thatSii- 
E. Goldsmid’h decision had been conlirmed, the lunv Vh'eeroy, 
Lord Northbrook, thought that the time had come to revi\'<' 
it. He accordingly wrote to the Amir expressing his desiiv 
to send Mr. Donald MacNabb, Commissioner of Peshawar, to 
Kabul for the twofold purpose ofo.s,plaining lo him the details 
of the Seistan settlement, and the result of the negoliulioiis 
■which had been so long in j^i'ogre.ss betNveen England and 
Russia with regard to the boimdarie.s of liis dominions. 

The news of an intended visit from a Hrilislv Envoy 
eaused grout excitement in Kabul. The diary of Lbe Vakil 
who was admitted to the meetings of the Diiibar, at whielg 
during three day.s the coming of the “Sahibs’' was veheuu'ully 
diseu.ssed, give.s a lively picture of the anxiety, the hopi's 
and fears with which Lord Northbrook’s pro])Osal was regavtioii 
by the Ainu'’s innnedialo advisers. But the Amir’s own 
answer to Lord Northbrook’.s loiter sent Lhrough thii Kabul 
agent, was short, sensible and bu.siness-likc:—Before receiving 
an envoy charged to impart lo him the details of the Heistau 
Award, he should like to be informed, in general Lerms, wJsak 
decision had been ai’rived at, and lilcewise ■ivhelher in other 
Matters the coming of the Sahibs eoiiecvned the pyosp('rity 
and consolidation of his kingdom ? 

On the 14th of April, having meautirae received an answer 
to his questions from Mr. Donald MacNabb, who availed 
himself of the occasion to communicate to the Afghan 
Government Lord Northbrook’s offer of five ihonsaud Enlield 
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rifles, the Aniir agjiin made use of Attfi Mahomed’s pen to 
assure the Viceroy that it would afford him niueli grutiilcation 
to jiieet the British oflicer deputed by his Llxcellency; 
iRU’erthcdess he slmuld ]rrefei’, before receiving him, to send 
an Afghan agent to India to learn the Viceroy’s views on the 
two poinls which the Envoy was to be cmpowei'ed to discuss, 
and to lay before him liis—Shere Ali’s—own views as to 
the intei-ests of the two Govermiieiits. If, however, after 
considering his reasons for desiring an alternative plan, the 
Viceroy sliould still hiiink it well to depute an English officer 
to him at once, or should desire to do so after granting 
iin inlervic'w to his Agent, Ire—the Amir-—had no objection 
lo either course. 

dlmre vais no trace in this ofUcial cominnnicotion, of any 
reluctance on Shero vVli’s part to allow a British oflicer 
to enter his dominions, but in the private letter which 
aceompauied i[,, the Vakil reported that the Durbar olHeials 
disliked the idea of an Englishman’s being sent to announce 
tlie coniirmation of the Seistati Awaixl, averring that a refusal 
to accept it, made i)oinL-b]ank to the Viceroy’s representative, 
in the Amir’s capital, might have an unfavourable effect on 
the friendly relations existing between the two Gover’innents. 
'Fhey feared, too, lliat the Envoy might meddle in Afghan 
affairs, by tendering advice as to the conduct to he pursued 
towards Yakub Khan and other rebellious Sirdars; whilst as 
regarded boundary matters other than those of Seistan, 
these, were too hnjJortanL to be decided by any les-sor author¬ 
ities than th(! Amir and the Viceroy in person, 

The Indian Government acceded to the Amir’s proposal, 
and. Nur Mpliomed Shah, who had again been chosen tore- 
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present his master, was dcspalchod lo Sinda. Here on llu- 
12th of July, he was received by the Vheeroy, wlm losl uo 
time, in hro.iching the suhjocL of tin' arn'ingemeid (■c)m(' lo 
between the British and Russian (Tovernmenls with is'g.ud 
to the northern frontier of Afglinnistnn, and in gi\nig Ids 
reasons for thinking lhai arrangeinenl advanlagcous to IIk' 
Amir. The Ilmssian Government, so land Norllibrook 
argued, had indeed, formerly given ])osilivc and U'penled 
assurances that it considered Afglianislan Lo lie eoniplelc'ly 
outside its sphere of inlluencc, and harboured no intentions 
of interfering in the affairs of that Stale; now, however, il 
had gone farther than thi.s, since by neecj-iling llu: dGinilion 
of the northern and western boundaries of Ai’gliunislaa pro¬ 
posed by the British Govcrnnionl, it had pul an end (o 
the danger of differences as to the precise terriloial's lo 
which tlio.se assurances had ajjplied. ‘ 'The Viceroy (dso im¬ 
pressed upon the Envoy that the influence in vVfgluuiistaii 
conceded by the Angio-Russian agreement lo Great Brilain, 
refeiTcd to the external relations of that kingdom only; 
and that on her side, as well as on that of Uiiasia, no 
interference in its intonial atlairs was (‘oiileniplatcd; the 
interests of India demanding that it should be both strong 
and independent. Lord Northbrook Ihen went on |o ,say 
that, if, in the event of any aggi-ession from willumt, British 
influence were invoked and failed by nogotiatiou lo effect 
a .satisfactory settlcmont, it was probable that the British 
Government would afford the Amir material assist,u«-e, in 
repelling an invader, on the condition of course, that he 
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had followed its advice and had given his iieigliboiii’s no 
jiisl, cause of (|iian'c'l. 

'i'he Envoy, in hi.s reply, assured flic Viceroy that the 
Amir and his people were fully aware 1,hat the Jlritish 
(lovernment would use its influence in the interests of Afghan¬ 
istan, and that they i;nterlaincd no fear of its interfering 
in their iutcriud aillurs; in Russia’s assuranc;es, on the other 
hand, they placed no reliance, and only a promise of aid 
from the British {-Irovcrnmenl could deliver them from the 
apjn'ehensions with which they watched her stc'ady advance 
towards tlndr frontier. 

That jn'omiho Lord Northbrook had no power to give; 
he had already slrelcUed his aiilhoriLy to its limiIs in saying 
lhal, under certain circmnslanees, the British (Government 
wt)uld probably assist in the defeneo of Afghanistan, ns a 
tc'legmm from LIki l)uk<' of Argyll of the 1st of July, had 
warned him that “grofit caution was ncce.ssary in assuring 
the Amir of material assistance which might raise imdne 
ami imfonndc'd expectations.” Feeling, however, that the 
Ai’ghaii d('sin.‘ for a ■more dfi/inite declaration was not un- 
rea.souable, he now l'e]egra]3hed to the Secretary of State 
for India asking for permission to promise Shore Ali “ money, 
arms and troops if nocc.ssary to repel unprovoked invasion, 
u'o lo he tlvc) judge of the necessity.” 

Whilst the Viceroy was waiting for the answer to tlii.s 
rt‘((uest, his fonngn secrelary, Mr. Aitchison, was Inisy ex¬ 
plaining lo Nur Mahomed the details of the Seistan Award, 
and of the llu.sso-British negotiations. The Afghan minister 
took no pains to conceal the aversion and resentment with 
whidr he regarded the former, and showed great sensitiveness 
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in regard 1o the hitLei; pulling liLs finger on eveiy dou1)irul 
expreshion in which the seeds of fuluu' niisvindersLandings 
might link; and even when these h<id be('n explained lo 
his satisfaction, he still displayeil less nppieeialiou of the 
advantages secured to AfghaniMtan by the agieeineiiL than 
the British Government had expecLed Lhem lo insphe. He 
reiterated his declaration that his countrymen had no fnilh 
in Russia’s promises whether made lo Llicm diieet, or (hrougli 
the British Government, and that only their eoufidence in 
British support could give them eoiirnge lo fare the iiol 
disbaut future, when, the bouudaiies of Russia and vViglian- 
iatan having met, there would he no luek of liorder inei 
dents of which the aixtlioriUes of Llii' foianer Slate eould 
avail themselves Lo pick a <iuarrel witli Llie latter, 'I'inil 
that support would be liberally heslowed, lie took i'orgrauled 
on the strength of the promises of l,ord l,awrene(' and Lord 
Mayo; audit was no easy malter to eonvince bun Unit, Ihougli 
tile latter Viceroy had encouraged the Amir to express his 
wishes to the Indian authorities, he had reserved lo Ihe 
British GoverumeuL of the day, Ihe right to fulfil, or ve,jeet, 
them at its pleasure. 

When, at laal, he had been brought to see that Lord 
Mayo’s warm but vague expressions of friendliuess did no| 
justify the hopes which Ihe Amir and his suhje(‘L.s had huill 
upon them, Nur Mahomed declared that, if a new agrei'- 
ment came to be substituted for the old one, Great Britain 
would have to accept very different engagements lownrds the 
Afghan Government, which thenceforward woidd be Haii.sfied 
with nothing less than written assurances that Ihe British 
Government would consider Russia, oi- any State under her 
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iiilIiu'iK‘ 0 , as an eneiiiv, ii' guilty of acts of aggression on 
Afghan Loiritorj, and would under such circuiiihfcanees come 
to tlie Ainii’s aid willi money and aruih, and, if nccesxary, 
with troops, who should be despatched by any route 
he might indicate, and withdrawn when invasion had been 
rc'pelled; all this uhsistanee to be rendered freely, “solely 
out <3f fi'iendhliip to Afghanistan, and with the view of 
protecting the integrity of her jjohition.” 

'riiat I he Amir shordd be allowed to dictate tlie luove- 
UK'uls of Ih'iiisli troops was, of course, a prcpoisLoj'ous 
pveLcusion, hut tlu're i.s good reason to think that Nur Ma¬ 
homed did not put it forward seriously. He had just been 
wilness of tile alarm which tin' bare .suggchtion of a Hritisli 
odieerts visit lo Kabul had awakened in that city, and, if 
he did not altogether share it, he was guile alive Lo the 
dangers ivdiich w'ould tlu’<*aten the independenec' of Afghanistan 
Irom the fu'esenee of British troops, even if they eamo into 
the eounlry for the purpose of defending it against Russia, and 
it is nol likely, therefore, that ho really de-sired to see them 
enter it by any route, or For any period oftinie, long or short. 

lie may have counted on using the rejection of this 
impossible pretension as an excuse for raising his demands 
in the matter of money and arms, or he may merely have 
lost his Lemper under the irritation caused by Mr. Aitchi- 
son’s laborious efforts to ('onviuce him of the vanity of his 
expeclationfl of British assislanoe, and have shown for a 
moment the jealous pride which is part of the Afghan 
national character, hut Avhich, as a ioile, the old and ex¬ 
perienced diplomatist knew well how to conceal. Where hte 
was really in earne.sl, however, was in desiring that any 
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be a public one, aud tliaL Jlnshia should 1)0 expressly niuued 
in it as the cncniy against whose ))ossiblo aggressions it was 
directed; and liis anxiety on Ihis point was really highly 
complimentary to Groat Ih’ilain, .since il implied his eon) id ion 
that Ilus.sia would never venture ho violate the t(')'riloi'y ol a 
State which could count ii]K)n British proLedion, an opinion 
shared by a good many Englishmen, holh then and iun\. 

To this request, so natural in a nuiu whose one aim was 
to keep hib country at peace, aud all I'oreig'ueis at a sal'e 
distance from its borders, Mr. Aiichison Lui'iied a deaf eai'; 
and when, in a .second iiderview with Loi'd Northbrot)k, Niir 
Mahomed pressed it upon the Viceroy himself, il avus only 
to be told that il w.is not the custom lo imdvc use in 
diplomatic documents of sucli wonls ns niiiiii/ and tumUij, 

This second interview look j)lac(> on I he !J()tb of duly, 
after the answer of the British Govermuent to lord North 
brook’s telegram bad been received at Sinda. In that answer 
the Duke of Argyll intimated tb.at be and bis eolh-ngues did 
not sbar’c Sherc All’s alarm with regard lo Bussia, but 
that the Viceroy migbl a.s.sure Nnr Mahomed that they 
would maintain their settled policy in favour of Alghanislirn, 
if the Amir abided by their advice in the luairngemcid of 
his external affairs. 

Not only did the British ('abiuet ivot share Sheiv Ali's 
fears, but the Duke of Argyll, at least, had no faith in 
their reality. He .seems to have thought lhat .so little change 
had come over the Central Asiair quc-stion during the yrsu's 
that had elapsed since the confercnc(' at Ambala, that there 
was no excuse for the revolution which had, professedly, taken; 
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place in Llio iVuur\ mind, .‘w ro<f,'U’flc<l Russia, and that he 
only .simuliiLed anxiety in order to kindle a corresponding 
feeling in Ijord Northbrook’s heart, on the slrongtli of which 
he could wring from him larger t'onccssioiis than the Indian 
(}ov(>rnmcnt might othciavisc be willing to make. 

Rut in 18(i9, Shero Ali’.s necessities were even greater than 
in 1873, and he was eqinilly well aware of tlic jealousy with 
which (treat Rritain watched lln.ssia’s every movement; yet 
he made no attempt to trade upon that jealousy, not even 
wlu'ii he had come to realize how little Lorrl Mayo was willing 
to coneedi' io his needs, and hts straightforward conduct 
at Ambala ought to anpiil him of duplicity at Simla, 

Nor was the situation as unchanged as the Duke imagined, 
Looking simply at the actual advance made hy Russia 
diii'ing llie years in <[U(‘siion, Shore Ali had, porha})s, no 
great eause for inereasod iiiien.siness; but he looked at many 
other Ihings mid was justified, from his point of view, in 
thinking that his position with jvgai'd to her ivas ]e.ss secure 
than he had once supposed it to be. In the (ii-st plneo, he 
had had years in whieh to meditate on llic discovery that 
he could not rocikoii on Great Rritain’s leans of Russia to 
insure to liim material aid in his eflorls to make of his 
kingdom a really strong Stale, * meditations whieh must 


’ No assistance of any kind had been accorded to the Amir 
by Lord Mayo, and the money which up to the time of this 
Simla Meeting he had been promised by Lord Northbrook, five 
lakhs of rnpee.s, had been given partly to enable him to improve 
his administration, and partly as compensation to Afghan subjects 
who had sulfered by the Heistan Award. 
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have sometimes Icrt him to doiihi wheilior Ihe lirilisii (xowrn- 
merit cared as much for the hlicii^lii and indepeiHlciur* ol' 
Afghanistan as ii professed to do 

In the second place, he had just leiirul thai its inleresl in 
that strength and independcuce was not keen enough to 
hinder the same (Tovernmeni from lendering an award wliieli 
materially weakened his western fumlier, ami he argued that, 
if tlioy had shrunk from defending liis eaiisi‘ against Persia, 
they might he ready to sacrilice it again if ever disputes as 
to territory were to arise betwemi liimsidf and Uussia, and 
he had to refer them to the same Irilnmal for settlement. 

It was no answer to these anxious questionings to assuie 
him that they had been met, in advance, liy Ihe agreenumt 
fixing the limits of his territories just eonehuled bi'lweeii 
Great Britain and Russia; for, as Nur Mahomed pointed out 
to Mr. Aitchisoii, it left ihe latter Power fn-e to exlmid tier 
boundaries till they became couU'rminous with ttiose of 
Afghanistan, and thus to creafe a siLiiution friiughl witti 
grave perils to the preservation of pence lieLiveeu llie two 
States, perils inherent in Uie nature and liahits of the inha¬ 
bitants of each. And apart from this risk, over which he 
might perhaps exercise some modifying inflncnci', what Hecnr- 
ity had hhere Ali that Russia and Groat Britain, on whose 
mutual good-will and harmony the independence of his 
country had come to depend, miglit nob, at any moment, he 
brought into collision with each other as a eonsequence of 
divergent interests in another eonLineiiL.f' 'I’he Amir looked 
further ahead than the Gladstonian administration, and f(‘ars 
which, in the sequel, proved only too well founded, deserved to 
be ii-eated with consideration and rospeet. And such treat menl 
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th(>y ucLujilly received at I he hands ol' Lord Northbrook 
who, iiiLerpi'cLiiig the Soerdary of Stale’s telegram as sanction¬ 
ing the ju'oposals of the Indian (.lovcrnment—an interpreta¬ 
tion which the Duke of Argyll tells ns it was intended to 
hear '—did, practically, show himself prepared to concede a 
great deal of what the Afghan Envoy had asked for. 

Of course the promises by which Loid Northbrook offered 
to hind the Ih'itish (rovennnent were not absolute, or un- 
conditiojiaL oor was the Amir to wait till an invader was 
at his doors hcfoi'c apjdying to that (loverinuent for assistance. 
Misunderslandings and disputes always preceded war, and 
th(!so were lo he at once relerred to the British frovermnent, 
which would endeavour lo settle the nvatler a)id avert 
hostilities; hut if its endeavours to bring about an amicable 
settk'inent pi'ovcd (ruitless, then tho Amir might count upon 
it for money, arms and, also in ease of necessity, for troops; 
it reserving to itself the frt'cdoni to decide when and how 
such aid shoidd he rendered, and making the Mfllineut 
of its promises Lo depend upon tho Amir’s abstaining from 
aggression, and accepting its advice in regard to his foreign 
relations. Not for the piu'pose of guarding against Russian 
aggressit)!!, hut to strengthen the Amir’s rule, Lord North¬ 
brook signilied his inlention of making Hherc AM a present 
of tell lakhs ol’ rupcc.s in addition to the five already 
promised; five of the ten to be kepi back lo pay for the 
twenty thousand stand of arms for which he had asked, 
(lifts and jjromises were alike free; nothing ^nls reeptired 
of the Amir in return; only, in the memorandum funijahed 


' I'hc Afghanisliin Question, page iOt. 
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to Nui' Makomod Cor coiiiiminic.alion lii.s iiiasUM', the 
Viceroy pointed out that, looking to I lie re^ponsiliililie,'. 
which the BriLisli (jrovcrninent liad now ji'isiuneil uitliregard 
to Afglinuistau, it was advisiililo lliat a Britisli ollieer of 
rank, aecoinpaiiiod by a coiripeteiit sLalf, should exaiiiine Jut 
noi’thern and north-wc.sLcni boundarie.s, Iheii those oC Seislan, 
and, tlnally, return to India z>hi Kabul, so as to have ilie 
opportunity of laying before the Amir tlie views he inighl 
have formed with regard to the measures ni'cessary Cur I he 
security of the entire Ifontier. 

This proposal had emaualed from tlu' Kabul Knvoy him- 
self, who when asked by l\tr. Aitehison wlu'lhei' there would 
he any use in In-oaehing the subject of British agents in 
frontier towns, iiad answered that, “as a friend"”, tie would 
not advise the British Govevmneni to make any siieh speeilie 
proposal to which, from various causes, live Amir and liis 
advisers would still be strongly oppiised; and had Ltien gone on 
to say that to a temporary mililary missiou on tlie frontier 
there might be less objeetion, and that Lin’s would serve the 
double purpose ot putting the British Government in pos¬ 
session of all necessary information as to the Alghaii bouud- 
arics, and of aeousloming the Afghan people to the sight 
of white faces; hut he would not answer for the I'avoumble 
reception of even this modified proposition, and bogged 
earnestly that the fact of his having suggested it, should 
he kept strictly secret. ' 

The Simla Conference began and ended with an iutcteluiuge 
of views and wishes; the Kabul Kiivoy had no autliority to 


^ Afghanistan, No, 3 (J8T9), pp. 14— tfi. 
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sign .‘igToouK'iils, and Llic Vkvroy foil that some of (he points 
loiichcd upon woi’o of .so .serious u n/ilure tlnit lliey could 
noL bo settled till he Ivnd the 02 ))>ortunity of discussing them 
with llu; Amir in jjer.son; hut, at least, there had been per¬ 
fect Irankness (m each side, and Nuv Mahomed mu.st have 
cfirried hack to Kabul the conviction that liOrd Noi'thbrook 
S!iw th(' ([uestion of the defence of Al'ghanistan in very 
much the .same liglit in which it presented itself to him, 
and that tlie llriti.slj (lovorinnent, even witliout binding itself 
by miy foi’in.al pledge, might be counted on to assist the 
Afghans in repelling an imj»rovoked attack u{)on their country; 
whilst Lord Northbrook must liave been loft with an equally 
strong eonvietion that India had no reason to fear any Afghan 
loanit\gs towards Itussia. And yet the result of tlie coii- 
leroncf! wa.s not that cIohci- am»tl between the two Govern- 
ineuLs whieli it seemed to promise, but rather the reverse. 

'’Idle yei.stan Award, to wbieh Shor(> Ali had reluctantly 
submitted, .still rankhn!! in his mind with a billemo.ss which 
L(»rd Northbrook’.s liberality in the matter of money and 
arms was powerie,SH to assuage; and (he suggestion that he 
.should depart from his lixed resolve to admit no ]lriti.sli 
oll!eer.s into his dominions, tunu'd the gratitude and conlidcncc 
which that liberalil.y, taken by itself, might have awakened 
in him, into suspicion and alarm. Whether hJur Mahomed, 
who, unibrtmiatcly, (putted Hiinla deeply olfended by an 
angry expression used towards him by n British officer, made 
no efforts to overcome tht! Amir's jealous ^s•e^sitivenc.ss in this 
matter, oi; whether inUuenct\s advonso to hj.s own, at which he 
had hinted in converRabion witli Mr. Aitchiaon, proved too 
strong for him, W(' have no means of knowing ;-^what is 
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certain is that rallici' tlian ailoHl llic Iiuh in (Joicninicnl 
an excuse for pressing this liatefnl pioposal ujion iiiin, Slierc 
Ali actually abstaiucil from claiming the ten lakhs ol'iiipccs 
which had boon transmitted to Koliat for his acceptance. 
Nor was this proposal the only outcome of the confcrc'ncc 
to whicli the Amir took exception; he evidently shared 
his Envoy’s disappointment at the refusal lo in.akt' the 
political situation clear and unequivocal by naming’ llussia 
as the Power against whose probable encroachnicnls (Ircal 
Hi’itain was pledging hei-self to piotccl Aighanistan; and he 
noted with contempt the discn'pancy hetween the Indian 
Government’s auxiidy lo make of his kingdom a hufl’cr 
between India and llussia, and its exhorlalions to himself lo 
believe implicitly in the Russian Government’s jicacefnl pro¬ 
fessions and not Lo waste his llnauees on unnecessary military 
preparations. Nor did the jnomisi's of support otfeivsl to him 
in the name of the Rritisb Govenmieut all'ord him mticli 
satisfaction, coupled as they were, with eonrlitions which, 
practically, left each successive administration free to kei‘p, 
or break them, as suited the convenience of the hour, lie 
saw that, in the end, the intorcsl of the Britisli Empin' 
would alone decide when and liow help was to he nccordt'd 
to him, and, seeing this, he tailed to appreciate the dilference 
to himself hetween the promises of I^ord Northbrook mid lliose 
of Lord Mayo. And, in truth, there was, and could hi', no 
real diilorence between them. The object of the Duke of 
Argyll iix 1.8T3 was the same as that which he had impressed 
on the last-named Viceroy in 1869—-viz., the avoidanec 
of any engagement which should really tic Great Britain’s 
hands and interfere with her freedom to decide, in (sich 
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coinplicaliot) tlial miglil imso, whal Hue of action she would 
adopi. I’robahly Iherc' was no Hrilisli hlalewnan in the 
lanks oi’ eiiher polilieal party who would have been willing 
to sign aw.iy that freedom, and this being the case, the 
stijicriorily of Lord Lawreine’s Afgliaii policy to that of bis 
successors becomes apparciiL 

llceogiiisiug, oil Hie one baud, that the indejiciicloncc and 
iiitegTity of Afg’Inmislait were of importance, tbougb not of 
vital ill!jiorLance, to India—her security rested for him on 
far blonder and nti'onger foiindaliotis—and, on the other’, 
that the jireservalioii of the former was the ruling passion of 
the iVfghaii people, and Hie mainleiuuice of both the strongest 
dcsiri' of every Atgbaa Prince, Lawrence was prepared to 
give Hhere Ali, in iilK-ral measure, the moans of defending his 
kiiip,<loiii and upholding his power, miaecompanied by pledges 
or eondiliotis of any kind, since pledges and conditions 'ivere 
ccrtriin to lend to luisunderstandinga, and to suspicions and 
di.sappohitinenls on both sides. Under this policy, the dispute 
betvvc'en Persia and Afglianistan would have been settled by 
Hieiuselves, probalily iu fnvoiii’ of the laiicr State, certainly 
at ail iulinite.simal cost of life and treasure compared to the 
('xpeiidilure of both which was to flow from the British claim 
to deLerminc Hu* Amir’s eonduel towards his tieighboiu's; and 
there coulil lU’ver have crept into Sliere Ali’a mind the feeling 
that he laid been duped by fair worda, out of wliich all 
moaning ovaporated the moment he tried to ascertain udnit 
they wore really worth to him; whilst the Indian G-oVernment 
Would have beeni preserved from the tompiation tp encroach 
upon his independence on the plea of defending it. tinder 
thi.s policy, the full responsibility tor hifi actions left to the 
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vViuir would have pt'ovod i]uiLc as efil't'Uial in willilioliliuif 
him from giving wanlon olteiicc lo lliwHiu, ns the dusivc lo 
murit British aid against her, and nalhing in ds prmeiples 
and aims would have debarred the British tioverumeid from 
bestowing that aid, should the rendering of it al any given 
moment, seem in aecord with tlic best inleresls ol India. 
Under the polic-y which Lord Northhi-ook found in force 
cand had Lo eontinuo—a policy which i.s gcneinlly supposed 
to have been identical with that of Lord Lawreticc’, bat 
which really differed from it fnndamenlally —-it was impos¬ 
sible for that Viceroy altogether to avoid Ihe apimarauee 
of taking hack with one linud what he gtuo with the oilier; 
and if Nur Mahomed, novcrthcless, left Stnda still eemviueed 
that Afghanistan might rely upon the Indian (iovenunent 
to stand by her against Russia in case of need, Lhal. conviction 
did not rest upon tlic delluitc promises now oil'ercd to 
his Sovereign, but on tliat natural (jommiiniiy ol' interests 
between India and Afghanistan in Ihe jircscncc of an 
ambitious and rapidly extending neighbour, wliicli had always 
existed and must, in his opinion, idways continue lo exist 
—a community of iuterosls which the pecuniary liberality 
recommended by Lord Ijawrence would luivi> sulfici<‘utly 
recognised and promoted. 

The letter written by Shore Ali lo Lord Northbi'oolt, ’ 
after the return of Nnr Maliomud to iCalml, whicli tcsliiicd 
to his ruffled temper and sceptical frame of mind, provc.s 
conclusively the truth of the above reflections. It began 
with simple and cordial thanks lo the Indian Govern uient 
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for the alleiilioo .sliowii lo his Kiivoy al Simla, a»cl Hrhi 
wont on in a strain of poUto irony—^i-ecalling vary foirihly 
lo tlu> mind of 1hi> studrnt of La l'’ontaine’s I’ables the 
language used by Ic vini.f torq, iiilroU ft mutoifi, lo express 
the gn'al joy willv whieh be had heard the good news of 
tlu' pi'os])('et oi' pence and security reigning in all countries, 
and of the banishmeul of ininncal expressionH from dijdo- 
inalic con-esjjotidence. 

'I'o ihe S('islan iVward bo /illuded with ])roud disploasni'e. 
llis Lxcelleuey had Ixised a condition which he desired 
to impose upon him—(he Amir—on a slipulation in the 
'IVealy of Paris; hud llu' Seistaii (juestion been decidotl in 
accordance with lhal 'rrealy, there would have been no oc¬ 
casion for any sucli coiidilion. Ilis Kxcellency wislicd him 
Lo issue slringout orders lo his ollicers on the frontier to 
refi’ain from iirlerierence on Ihe Persian l)orclt'r. Such orders, 
from the commencement (/,e., from the lime of the Conference 
at Amhala) lu' luul issiu'd out of regard to the British 
(tovci'innent, miw Ihey slionld be repeated. The proposal 
to send llrilish oiUcers to insjjecl his frontiers he ignored, 
as also Ihe promises on thi' strenglh of which the Viceroy 
had felt Justified iu urging it, but he noted with gratification 
“the friendly dedaration of your Excellency, that yon will 
niaiidain toward.s myself the same policy which was followed 
by r,ord Lawrence and Lord Mayo;” adding, ^vith a relapse 
into irony, lltat “under this circumstance of the case, it 
was not. necessary lu bold all those conversations with Syud 
Nur Mahomed Shah at Simla. The understfuiding arrived 
at iu Ambala is tjuile sufficient.’’ At the end of the com- 
inuuication, the Amir curtly drimjssed a request made to 
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him through Mr. Donalti MarNabb tbiil be woulil pormil 
Colonel Vakailine Rakor to return to Iu(li!i (Voiu Herat 
via Kabul. 

There ib no denying that this letter, with Hie exception 
of its opening sentence, wars cold and uiigi'/icious; but it 
would bo quite unfair to conclude from it that the Amir 
had ceased to value the Rritish alliance. Hy tbal be held 
ns firmly as before, but in its entirely and as it liad liecn 
understood by his fatlmr and !,ord hawrenec, by Cord Mayo 
and himself. The keynote of his numtal attitude is to be 
found in his declaration tha.t the understanding unived at 
at Ainbala was snilicient; nof tlu' promises made to liim 
by Lord Mayo in Ids memorandum, the vain nature of whieli 
had been so carefully explained to Nur Malumusl by Mr. 
Aitchison, but the uiKlerataudiiig at vdiieh he and the \Heeroy 
had arrived, after a careful eonsideralion of the inlen'sth 
and circumstances of their I’cspcctivo countries. 

That understanding earlucled rdl British inlt'rferenei' in 
Afghan affairs, all British olficer.s from Afghanis! an, and 
included warm friendship on the pari of tlu: British Covi'i'u- 
raent towards himself; and on his side, a willingmxss to he 
guided hy its advice in hi,s foreign relations, and In keep the 
peace towards all his neighbours. Of course the Amir would 
have liked that warm friendsliip l,o have borne fruits in 
yearly supplies of money and arms, though he must he 
acquitted of having asked for either except whini invited to 
do so; but it was sonietliing to feel sure that, iii the 
moment of danger, it could he relied on not to leave him 
in the lurch, and this assurance, notwithstanding Mr, AIL 
chisorfs warnings and explanations, he still posH(!.s.sed~-for 
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wore nol, ilw' (Vonlicivs ol Afgliaiiistaii virtually the frontiers 
oi' India, and was not Russia regarded with as nuicli suspicion 
in London and Simla as in Kabul itself? The idea that so 
long as he did iioliiing contrary to the engagements he 
had accepted towards tlu' Brilisli (ioverinnent, that Govern¬ 
ment would abandon its “settled policy towards Afghanistan” 
and seek the advantage of its Indian Empire in rectifying 
ils frontier at his expense, inslead of in defending' his 
kingdom against the. couunon foe, had not at this time 
c;rosse<l his mind, his worst suspicions never having gone 
beyoml a doubt lest it might prove itself weak and yielding 
in negotiating with that. foe. 

Shere Ali, as we have' saiil, liud ended his letter to the 
Viceroy with a ri;l'usal to allow an English officer to pass 
through Ids doudnioiis. d’ho fonn of this refusal, not the 
subsianct! of it—for Lord Northbrook nev<'r disputed the 
yVniir’s right to exclude Englishiuoti Jroin liis territories— 
was visited by the Viceroy with gentle censiu’c, as also the 
omission of all mention of the promises of Lire Rrihish Govern¬ 
ment and the i'e(|Uc’.sL which had sprung out of them. Shere 
Ali replied on the lOth April, 1874, reiterating his declaration 
that the arrangements made by I^ord Lawrence and Lord 
Mayo were siilHcient, and oxjn'cssing his earnest hope that 
Lord Northbrook would remain “iirm and constant” to his 
predecessor’s policy, “ in order that Afghanistan and its tein'- 
tories might be main Laiiied inviolate and. secure,” As regarded 
the Baker hickleut, he oflered the excuse-—'unfortunately a 
true ono-~that bis people wore “ rude mountaineers,” implying 
that to travel among them was to court danger; and he justified 
similar refusal to allow Mr. Forsyth to pass through his 
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dotniiiioiis on his way from Yarkand to India, by [)ointing 
to the disturbed state of the country owing to tliu atlitude 
of his son, Yakub Kliaii, who was once niore Ihrealening 
to rise in arms against liini. 

This hostile attitiide was the natural consc'quouc** of a 
step which the Amir had taken on the 22ntl of November, 
1873. On that day, in fullilinent, so he informed the Vheeroy, 
of “a unanimous representation'” made to him by “eerlain 
of the chief personages of the Stale and oflicers of the 
Government”, Shore Ali had “honoured and exalted Sirdar 
Abdullah Jan (his yoinige.st son) with the title of heir 
apparent.” ‘ This important act was communicated to the 
Government of India on the 30th of the same month, and 
on the 5ilst of January, 1874', the Viceroy made a briel'but 
suitable reply to the announcement, oxj)ressing the hope 
that his Highness might still enjoy many ytiai's of life and 
good health, and that his heir might learn, under his tuition, 
to conduct the government with wisdom and success; but 
he offered no congratulations on an ap})oi)itment ol' which 
he could not approve, and which might lead to a st.ale of 
things in Afghanistan very injurious to British interests. 
Lord Northbrook’s foreboding, as we have seen, was 
quickly fulfilled; Ytdeub Khan, indignant at his youuge)- 
brother’s being preferred before him, began at once to 
strengthen the defences of Her’at; but, after a time, running 
short of money and finding himself unable to pay the large; 
number of troops that he had collected, he beenmc anxioms 
to come once again to terms with his father. On a promise 
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of safe eoiMuct given to him by Itro of Uie Ainira officers, 
who had been scut to Herat to confer with him, he accom- 
])anicd them to Kabul, where, after some days of apparent 
friendliness, he was seized and Ihrown into prison. 

Shocked at this violation of a prince’s plighted word, a)id 
alarmed lest such treatment of his ablest sou should alienate 
from Sliere AH many of his Sirdars,—Lord Northbrook 
instructed Attu Mahomed, the Native Envoy at Kabul, to 
tell the Amir that, “as his friend and well-wisher,” he, the 
Viceroy, trusted the report of Yakub Khanls arre.st was 
untrue, and that he desired strongly to ui’ge upon his 
Highness the observance of the conditions under which his 
sou had come to Kabul. By so doing he ^vou]d maintain 
his good name and the friendship of tlie British Government. ’ 

'I’his message, with its veiled threat of the withdrawal 
of the British CTOvernmont’s support, was resented by the 
vVinij' and Id.s advi.sens, not inci'cly a.s a violation of the often 
renewed promise not to interfere in the internal aflalns of 
Afghanistan, but also as an unjustifiable meddling with a 
strictly family matter. The chief members of the Durbar 
told the Agent of the Indian Government tliat there was 
not “room for the fnllilment of conditions and stipulations 
between sou and father”; whilst the .Amir, himself, though 
willing to admit tliat the Viceroy’s recommendation was 
“based on friendship and well-wishing,”rebuked his interference 
on behalf of a son, “whose misdeeds he was ashamed to 
repeat,” with the sarcastic remark that “sincere aixd iniclii- 
gent friends do not like under any eircumstancoB to put 
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their faithRil fiicncla to socli shanic,” and douicfl llie 
of the Britihh Govermncnt to withdraw i1s friendship from 
him, ao long as he was guilty of no violation of his engage¬ 
ment wilh it. ’ 

Lord Northbrook seems to have laken this rolni/f in good 
part; at any rate, he made no farther attcnipl to procure 
the release of Yakub Ivhan; maintained the old friendshij) 
with the Amir on the old terms, and before many monllis 
had elapsed, was defending it and them, with warmth and 
force, against an attack from a most nnexpeded (juartcr, 
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NIR HAllTLE 1''IIKIIE‘’.s iMKMOltANDiriW AND t'l'S OONfSEfiirENCES. 

It was shown in the preceding chapter that Shore Ali’s 
uneasiuess as to his own and his couni,ly’s future had not 
been laid to rest by the Russo-British agreement, settling 
the limits of his dominions. The boundaries fixed included, 
indeed, all that he could justly claim, but who was to 
guarantee them against violation on the part of Russia, if 
over she and Great Britain ceased to bo on friendly terms? 
'’This wa.s a risk easy to forecast, and the Amir’s conscious¬ 
ness of it found expression in his eagerness to obtain from 
the Indian Government those definite and public promises 
of support against invasion which would, as lie believed, 
suffice to bold bis Northern neighbour’s ambitious in elicck; 
but that the other party to the delimitation agreement— 
(Areat Bi’itain herself—should plot against the independ¬ 
ence of Afghanistan, and should do so whilst no change 
had as yet passed over the relations sub.sisting between 
her and Russia, was a contingency so at variance with 
the sentiments of confidence in British good faith with 
which Lord l^awrencc and Lord Mayo had inspired his 
fathei* and himself, that even Afghan suspiciousness failed 
to foresee it. Yet this undreamed of dangei' was actually 
hanging over him during the last year of Lord North¬ 
brook’s tenure of office, though the first intimation of 
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it only readied him nfLov that viceroy had given place lo 
Lord Lytton. 

On the 12bh of Juno, 1874, Sir llartle Frcre, Ex-Goi'crnor 
of Bombay and Mmnber of the Indian f!onnc‘il, addrchsi'd 
a letter Lo Sir flohn Kaye, Secretary oi‘ the Foreign Dejiarl- 
ment of the India Office, in which he revived Sir II. Ilaw- 
linaon’s recommendations that English agencic'S should be 
established in Afghanistan, and that Quetta slundd be occu¬ 
pied and converted into /i strong mililary post, whilst omil- 
ting the condition on which their original author made their 
realization Lo depend. Boldly setting aside all scruples based 
upon the plighted word of three suceessive viceroys, he not 
only urged the British Govermnent lo Lalce these steps, 
with or without the Amir’s consent, Inil to depute at once, 
to Herat, from the I’crsiau side, a military oifieev with 
three or four good assistants, and to convert this tc\nporary 
mission into a permanent one, if the Ilnler of that city 
could he brought Lo consent to such ii measure—Lliat liuler 
being Shere Ali’s rebellious son, Yalcub Kban, who was thus 
to be encouraged to look upon himself us an iudej)e!Klent 
prince, and to persist in setting his father’s authority at 
defiance;—in other words IVere asked Her Majesty’s Minis¬ 
ters to reverse the policy adopted by the Indian Govern¬ 
ment in 1857 when, under Lord Canning’s wise hcndslup, 
it withdrew its long sustained opposition to the reunion of 
Herat to Kabul and Kandahar,' and to split np with their 

“If upon recovering Herat from Persia, we set it up as an 
independent State, my belief is, that wc shall set up a sham 
which we shall not be able to sustain. I do not share the 
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ou'ii hfincls the kingdom, the unity of which they were .so 
concc'Lncd to defend agninsL the supposed designs of Russia; 
whilst he justified these acts of bad faith, in advance, by 
the contention that Shore Ali’s probable unwillingness to 
r-eloase us I'rom our engagements towards him, might justly 
be interpreted as a sign of his had feeling towards us. 


€)pin]'on tbal Lhci'c is danger or trouble to British India in the 
eousolidaliou of the Afghan nation. On the contrary, I believe 
we cannot eiieoiuvige that consolul.iiiou too nmeb. The Afghans 
Ibcmsclvi'Sj even if united, can never bo formidable to the 
Bntisb power, if only we will deal wisely with them. Tliere 
stia'ugth as iiggressovs ecascd to be any reasonable souvee of 
alarm to us from the time when the jilain of Peshawar and the 
I’l'iins-Iiidns Valley passed <'iway from tliem, and the Sikhs no 
longer iiiLerveiied between us. Now that a wise Jmestghl has 
Jlwtl our boundarj! a/ the Jooi of Iheh own impassable mountains, 
leaning no room Jhr a .single batfaHon to dep/oij against us, we stand 
in a position of secuntij a.s rcgard.s- aggres.don from that qamier, 
which, I venial e to thinh, ralh for a change of policij, Instead of 
being eontent tlnit Afgliiiiiistan should eontiaue divided, and 
thereby weak for oll'cnee, I would desire to see it united and 
strong; a eouipact barrier in our front. By encouraging’ this as 
far as lies in our pmver, at all events by not oiiposing- it, we 
have a far better ehanec of extending our influence acro.ss the 
breadlli of Afghanistan up to Herat than by laying down, as a 
eoiidition, that Hera) .shall be maintained in its own state of 
independence. That it should be independent of Persia, we may 
rightly claim, for Herat is Afghan, and not Persian. But that it 
must be independent of the chief authority at Kabul, I would not 
require, or even concede. 1 would concede it no more than I 
would concede the pretension now put forward by the Shah, that 
Kandaliarmust be indc]iendenl of Lhatauthoiity,”—Lord Canning's 
Minute relating to the Agreement with Afghanistan in. 1857. 
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This letter called foj-Lli a vigorous protest, from Lord 
Lawrence, to which, on the IHh of January, 1875, Sir 
Barllc Frere replied, recapitulating and defoiiding l.he policy 
on which he wished to see Great Hritain enihiirk. Fh'ven 
days later the first step towards giving cllect to his recom¬ 
mendations was taken, when Lord Salisbury, then Secret,ary 
of State for India, without oflficiiilly or inioflicially communi¬ 
cating this .second letter to the Indian Government,—tlie 
first he had sent privately to Lord Northbrook—addressed 
a Secret De.spatch to the Viceroy, in which he intimaled 
that, although no immediate danger from Russia’s ])rogress 
in Central Asia threatened Rritish interests in those regions, 
yet the aspect of affairs in Europe was sulliciently grave to 
inspire solieiliido and to suggest the neee,ssiLy of timely pre¬ 
caution—the precaution sugge.sied being the e,stabli,shmcmt 
of a British Agency at Herat, to be followed up by a 
similar arrangemont at Kandahar, with the eventual pro- 
.spect of a third at Kabul, though, for the Lime being, in 
deference to the certain opposition of its fanatical popu¬ 
lation, the Afghan capital was to he spared the pre¬ 
sence of a European envoy. The nicfigrone.s.s and doubtful 
veracity of the information received from the Vakil in 
Kabul, was the excuse offered for this proposal, the 
startling nature of whicli it was sought to disguise by 
the assertion that, "if the Amir’s intentions were still 
loyal,” he could not object to it, as "more thai) once in 
former years he had expre.s.sed his readine.ss to jx’rmit the 
presence of an agent at Herat;” and by the a.s.surauee, of 
which Lord Northbrook was directed to make u,so in his 
communications with Shore Ali, that it wa.s in the interest 
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of iU'gliani.stan herself blml her Govcrnmerit was asked to 
agree to such a revolution in her relalions with Great BriLain. ' 
This despatch was received in Calcutta by the middle of 
Eebriiary, and on the 18th of that month the Viceroy replied 
by lelegraph, that, in his opinion, time and circumstance were 
unsuitable for taking the steps proposed; that there were no 
rc'cords in Ihc Indian Foreign Department to show that the 
Amir had ever agreed to tlxc presence of a British Agent 
at Herat, and that if he—inhere Ali—were now to object 
to such au arrangeinenl, his refusal would be no proof of 
disloyal intentions. 

'The blunlness of the denial given by this inessage to the 
Hccrc'lavy of State’s facts and deductions, seems to have 
staggered the British Goverumenl, whieh made no immediate 
answei- to the inciuiry whethci' its in.strucUons were to be 
curried out at ouce, or wdicther a discretion was to be left 
to the Government of India with respect to lime and oppor¬ 
tunity. I'his delay was utilized by the Viceroy in tracing 
to its som'ce the impression lhat Sherc Ali bad, at one time, 
been prepared to allow European Agents at Kandahar, Herat 
and Balkh; and in subinilLing to the Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Punjab, and through liiiu, to the most experienced 
of his officers, the following que.'itions:— 

Ist. Will Shcre Ali, in your opinion, willingly consent to 
the appointment of British Officers as Residents at Herat 
and Kandalnir, or elsewhere? 

Bnd. Will the presence of such Residents at either place 
be advantageous to the Bintisb Governraent? 


* Afghauistou, No. 1 (1S7S), pp. lafi—lay 
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5rd. Are you satihrtcd with the .sutlicieiuy ;iiul .'U'euuwy 
of the intelligence fumishcrl by the Native Agent ul Kid)ul, 
and, if not, enn you suggest any vvay of procuring luori- ae- 
eiira tc in tell igenee ? 

The rq^ort as to the Aiuii’s former allitade l.owards tlie 
British Agent question proved, so far as Lord Nortiihrook 
investigated it, to rest upon the authority of t,wo persons 
only—Captain Grey who aeted as Interpreter al the iVnihala 
Conference, and Mr. Girdlestonc who in 1869 was Under¬ 
secretary to the Indian Foreign Department; but asmlfliLioual 
witnesses in support of it were forllieoining later on, it will 
be convenient, at this point, to exainiiu' and weiglv all llu' 
evidence which could be .•idduced in its favour. 

Captain Grey, relying on notes of the diseussions at Ann 
bala bciwecii Nur Mahomed and the Foi’eign Secretary, Mi‘. 
Seton-Karr, taken by himself at the time, vouched for the 
former’s having said, that, as a precaution against Ihissin, 
the Amir would gladly sec an Agenl, or Fmgiueer Sn{)or- 
intendeut in Balkli, Herat, or anywhere hut aetually in Kabul, 
and also for the Amir’s having, a few days later, exprc’ssed 
his willingness to receive an Fhivoy, as soon as fclungs had 
settled down in Afghanistan, anywhere except in his capital. 

Mr. Girdlestonc in a Note dated March SO, lvS69, had 
recorded a similar recollection. 

Dr. Bellow, an old aequainLance of Bhere Ali’s, and Me¬ 
dical Officer to that prince’s escort in 186*9, had, at that 
time, received the impression that the Amii- would gladly see 
Agents at Herat and Kandahar. 

Colonel Burne, who claimed to have hmi in Lord Mayo’s 
full confidence, corroborated all that Captain Grey and Dr. 
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Jk'lk'w Imd Saul as to the willingness of the Amir at Anibala 
to consider the subject of Ihitish agencies in Afghanistan, 
had he recc'ived encouragetnent to enter officially into the 
subject and had his expectations of being granted a new 
treaty been fulfilled. “'Fhe same evidence," so wrote this 
wiLnes,s, “wliich certified to Shore Ali’s desire for a treaty, 
certified to his willingness to receive British Agents . . . . 
I can testify to the fact that the Viceroy and those asso¬ 
ciated with him accepted llu' evidence of the Amir’s wishes, 
in bofh cases, as genuine." ‘ 

On the other hand, Mr. Seton-Karr, in <'oiiversation with 
whom Nur Atahomed was said to hare used the words re¬ 
ported by (’aptain Chey, when ap])oaled to on the point, 
declared that ueitlu'r the Amir, nor his Mmi^ler, ever ex¬ 
pressed a willingness to receive Bittish officers ns llesidcnts 
in any Afghan city; Mr. (lirdlestone wlien asked to give 
his autliority for the o})iuion contained in his note of the 
fiJdlh of March, could only say that he thought he 

had formed it on iaformuliou furnished to him cither by 
Major Bollock, or by Mr. ’'.rhornton—neither of whom was 
able to eonfinn hi.s recollections; Dr. Bellow’s tesliniony was 
very vague—a more impro-ssion, and he did not say from 
whom he had derived it; and the emphatic declaration of 
(lolonel Burne, who claimed to be in Lord Mayo’s full con¬ 
fidence, was contradicted by the whole tenor of that Viceroy’s 
public and private correspondence with the Duke of Argyll, 
both during and after the Ambala Conference. 

And what was the evidence of which Colonel Burne wrote 
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aw certifying both to Shei'c Ali’s dcKiro for a treaty and to 
his readiness to receive Bi-ibish agents—-that evidence which 
he declared Lord Mayo had accepted aw genuine? It vvaw 
that of an Afghan s]>y, whose identity is still hidden behind 
the initials X. Y., and who seems to have played the eaves¬ 
dropper so effectually that he was not only able to supply 
the Indian Govcninient with acc;ounts of discussions that, 
took place between the Amir and his councillors at Kalnd, 
Lahore and Ainbala, hut to i-cpeat Shore All’s j)rivaLe con¬ 
versations with Nur Mahomed at which no third person was 
present. Now, this source is tainted in iiscli’, and I'roiu ils 
very nature, incajiablc of corroboration; yet. civeu this witnc'ss, 
when questioned in 1875, was crbliged to confess that so far 
as he had boon able to ascertain at Amhala “it was the 
belief of the Amir’s conncillors that he never agreed to ili(' 
location of Briti.sh agents in Afghanistan.” ' 

It will be seoti that the evidence with regard lo the dis¬ 
position of the Amir towards Briti.sli agents, military or 
politicol, in the spring of 1869, is very eoidlicLing, and nceepL- 
iug the good faith of the witnesses on both sides, with tlu' 
exception of the Afghan spy, it eoines Lo l)e a qiiesliou 
of probabilities :~~who is most likely to have* noted ac-curately 
and remembered clearly—Mr. Setou-Karj- or Captain (Jrey, 
Lord Mayo or Colonel Burne? and as the. answe)'s are eertain 
to differ, the cpicstiou i.s one which admits of no settlemeut. 
Eortunatdy, however, it needs none. Whatever opinions 
Shere AH may have expressed in hi.s secret consultations with 
bis ministers; whatever concessions he may have been pivpareil 
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1() sitalu' in exchango I'or a tvcaLy guaranteeing his own and 
liis lieirs’ rigid to Uic Afghan throne, at a momeuL when 
his hold on it was luirdly secure from day to day—the 
only agreetnetd to whicli British statesmen could justly hold 
him bound, was to that finally arrived at between him and the 
Indian CTOvennnent, which we h’nd embodied in Lord Mayo’s 
despal.cli of the 1 sL of ,J uly, lH(i9, and elucidated in the Viceroy’s 
private correspondence with the Duke of Argyll; and the only 
excuse to be oH’eved h)r devoting so much time to a inatter 
whieh ought to have had no politieal importance, is that such 
ini])ortance rvas afterwards, most unfairly, attributed to it. 

To the first of the three questions laid by the Indian 
Government before the Liouleuant-Governor of the Punjab 
and his oflieors, tin* answer returned was unanimous: Mr, H. 
Davies hiinsel/'; Colonel Sir R. Pollock, Commissioner of 
Peshawar; Major-General R. Taylor, Commissioner of Am¬ 
ritsar ; Lioutouant-Coloacl Munro, officiating Commissioner 
of (he Dcrajat Division; Captain flavaguari, officiating Depuly- 
ConuTussioncr of Peshawar; and Mr. T. H. Thornton, Secretary 
to the Punjab Government, all agreed that the appointment 
of British Officers, as Residents at Kandahar, Herat, or 
elsewhere, would bo di.stasteful to the Amir and that he 
would not williirgly consent to such a measure. 

As regarded the second question—^the Lieutenant-Governor 
thought that harm both to the Amir and the British 
Govermnent would result from the pi-e.sence of British Resi¬ 
dents in Afghanistan; Pollock, assuming that the officers 
would be in the Amiris dominions against his wish, was 
certain that nothing would ho gained by sending them to 
either of the places specified; Taylor, after much weighing 
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of jyro .9 and co?u‘, oiiclod with avowing tho Ijcliof tlmt il would 
be a deeply iinwiHe act to force I'liiropeiia llcsidcuLH upon 
the Amir, and strongly deprecated the placing of olllcei's 
in positions where they inighL be exposed Lo injuric's winch 
it would be a grievous misfovlune to India to have lo 
avenge. Munro was evidently too convinced of the futility 
of asking the Amir’s consent Lo a measure which evem the 
Sirdars most friendly to him would not Haiiction, lo wast<' 
time in considering its possible advaiilnge.s; and Cavagiinri, 
though eloquent on the subject of the benefits that might 
accrue from it to all parties, had to admit that, if the 
Amir did not willingly assent to the measure, it would 
probably be productive of very evil results. Everytlung 
would be done to thwart the envoy, and not mdikely some 
sort of insult would be olfeivid to him which would either 
necessitate his being withdrawn, or supported in his position 
by force of arms. Lastly, Mr. Thornton gave it as his 
opinion that the deputation of Erilisli Officers into Afghan¬ 
istan would probably lead to grave embarrassmentshere 
again, practical unanimity. 

The third tpmstlon was variously answered. 

Mr. Davies thought the diaries of the Vakil, for tlie most 
part correct; approved of his reticence with regtird to the 
internal afl'airs of Afglianistan; and desired no innovation 
on the existing .system, believing that if Herat sliould ever 
be threatened, the British Govcminoiit would hear of Llu' 
danger quickly enough from the Amir himself. 

Sir R. Pollock, whilst doubting whether the sufficiency 
of the Vakil’s information was eciual to its accuracy, fJioirght 
that any Native Envoy who should attempt to report all 
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that lie believed to be correct, would very shortly 6nd his 
posi Lion unbearable; and could only suggest that the Vakil’s 
diaries should be supplenientod and checked by the occasional 
employment of other agents.. 

Munro, who in the first instance, wrote leather slightingly of 
the intelligcneo received through Atta Mahomed, in a later 
note, ciuoted the Nawab l''oujdar Khan in support of the opinion 
that that intelligence was generally to be relied on, much of it 
being obtained from independent sources, and nnU'rom the Amir. 

Ciivagnari declared that it was notorious that only such 
information as the Amir approved of was furnished to the 
Indian Goveviimeut by its Native Agent at Kabul, aird set 
even more value than Sir R. Pollock on news received from 
special agents deputed occasionally to Afghanistan. 

Mr. Thornton was satisfied with the accuracy, but not 
with the sullleieney of the Vakil’s reports; and General Taylor 
passed over tlu! third cpiostioii altogether. 

Strengthened by these expressions of opinion in favour of the 
maintenance of lhii\gs as they wx>re, the Government of India 
addressed on the 7th of June, a letter to the Marquis of 
Salisbury in which it sustained and enforced the views already 
communicated to him by telegraph; vindicating Atta Mahomed 
against the charge of supineness and untrustrvorthiiiess; 
sweeping away the sanguine expectations Ibmided by the 
Indian Secretary on Shore AH’s supposed willingness, in the 
past, to receive British Officers; and vigorously disputing 
the conclusion which Lord Salisbury had shown himself pre¬ 
pared to draw from any dislike of the same proposal which 
he might display in the future. Lord Northbrook and his 
Oouncil were ready to admit that the presence of a Britisli 
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Agent nt Herat would Ik: an ('-xceLleiik iJu'iig, iC lie w'orc 
there with tlie Amir’s cordial coiiseiil,; hut i:liey mainlaiiied 
that nothing but evil could (low from i(, if Lhal. c’ouscid 
wore wiLhheld, since cither the Rrilish Govornincnl, imisL ac- 
copl Sliere Ali’s refusal withouL alLering its policy towards 
course which might cueourage him to disregard 
its wishes in other inatLors—or else, treating it as a sign 
of unfriendly feeling on his [lait, it must withihnw f)•om 
him its assurances of sujiporfc. In eitlier ease Ih'iiish in- 
lliienee in Afghanistan imist sulfer; in the latter, a. grave 
injustice would, probably, be cmnmitled, Cor rehielanee 
to accede to IJritish wishes on this one point, Iho point 
of all others on which Afghan feeling was known In he 
sensitive, would not prove Shore Ah disloyal to )he 
British alliance. It was true lhat his language' afler ihe 
Simla Conference had been iiiisatisfaciory, but Sir 11. Folloekj 
whose intimate acquaintance with Nur Mahomed Shah gave 
him the best means of forming a correct judgment of thi' 
Simla negotiations, and who, in 1874, had ohtaim'd coidiclentinl 
information as to the sontiinenls of the Amii'- had staled 
his conviction lhat no unfavourable eliange whatever had 
taken place in them; and the Indian Government itself could 
testify to the fact that, since the Ambala Goul'erc'nce, Share 
Ali hud never shown any disposition to neglect its advice 
as to the external aflairs of Afghanistan, and that he had 
accepted fully, tlvough reluctantly, the Seistan Award, ))y 
which there was every rea.son to believe he would abide. 

But if they were right in their opinion of the Amir’s 
attitude towards the British alliance, so lan'd Northbrook 
and his Council went on to argue, then the main object 
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of the policy which had been pursued uninteiTuptedly since 
the days of Lord Canning up to the present hour, was 
secured—a strong Afghanistan, over whose ruler British 
influence was powerful enough to keep him from aggression 
upon his neighbours. An opportunity for closer relations 
would, probably, present itself in com-se of time, and Great 
Britain should be ready to take advantage of it when it oceuiTed. 
A Russian advance upon Merv might render it desirable 
for England to enter into a treaty engagement with the 
Afghan Government, and the establishment of a British 
agent at Herat would be the natural consequence of such 
an engagement. Nothing would be gained by taking any 
specific measures until Merv had been occupied; but the 
more clearly Russia, was given to understand the position 
which Great Britain had assumed towards Afghanistan, the 
better it would be for the maintenance of peace. 

In conclusion, the Viceroy and his Council defended them¬ 
selves against the assumption that in commending to Her 
Majesty’s Government a steady adlierence to the old patient 
and conciliatory policy towards Afghanistan, and in making 
every reasonable allowance for the difficulties of the Amir, they 
were to be supposed to imply a willingness to concede every 
caprice of that prince; and they instanced their recent conduct 
in sending gifts to the Mir of Wakhan, a vassal of the 
Amir’s, as a proof of their ability to hold their own against 
him when they felt justified in opposing his pretensions, ' 

' The Council that signed this letter consisted of Lord Napier 
of Magdala, H. W. Norman, Arthur Hobhouse, W. Muir and 
A. Eden. 
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Lord Salisbury’s rejoinder to this eonimunicaLion was not 
written till the 19tli of November. It began with the n.s- 
siirance that he had carefully considered tlio despatch and 
the papers accompanying it, and then went on to .sum up 
its conclusions in words which exirresscd a meaning exactly 
the opposite of that which its authors liad intended ho convey. 
The Indian Government and its “able odicers” were nmde 
to declare that they had no doubt as to i,lie insufficiency 
of the information which they were in the habit of receiving 
from Afghanistan, and the Viceroy was represented as favour¬ 
able to the immediate deputation of a British Officer to Herat, 
though, incidentally, he had raised for the consideration of 
Her Majesty’s Government the point whether the advantages 
to be gained by the arrangement were aiich as tt) justify 
efforts being made to obtain the Amir’s concurrence in 
that .step. 

Lord Salisbury then went on to set aside the testimony 
borne by “his Excellency and his most experienced officers” to 
the loyalty of the Amir, as not worthy to be weighed 
against “ the well-known peculiarities of the Afghan clmractcr 
and to cast doubt on the assurance that Shore Alihad always 
abstained from aggre,ssion on his neighbours, by a reference 
to ceiiain military operations recently undertaken by him, 
which suggested that the contingency of collision between 
his forces and those of Ilussia, or of the allies of llnssia, 
must not be left out of account, and by the asseiiion that 
the Amir had “never shown any disposition to seek peace 
by abating a doubtful claim.” He argued also that, “even 
if Shere Ali’s loyalty could he reckoned on for an indefinite 
period,” the oppressive character of his Government might, 
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ill any time, lead to a revolt against his authority, which 
would open a field “for foreign intrigue dangerous alike to 
his power and to the interest of Great Britain.” 

All .such evils, however, would lose their formidable 
character “ if warnings could ho given to the Indian Govern¬ 
ment, or advice tendered to the Amir in good time;” and 
Lord Salisbury persisted in clinging to his happy conviction 
that Shere Ali’.s consent to the appointment of British 
Agents in his dominions might be won, if he could be led 
to take a juster estimate of his po.sition, a task to whicli 
Indian diplomatists, who “had often triumphed over more 
stubborn prejudices,” would surely prove equal. The first step 
therefore was to bring an Indian diplomatist’s influence to 
bear on him without delay, and, to effect thi.s the more 
easily, the Viceroy was aclvi.sed to conco.al, for the present, 
his intention of establishing a permanent British Mission in 
Afghanistan, and to give to the Embassy which he was now 
instructed to .send, some ostensible object of smaller political 
interest which it would not be diflicult to find, or, if need 
be, to create. The Envoy selected was “ not to depart from 
the amicable tone in which intercourse with the Amir had 
hitherto been conducted”—for wa.s it not one of the main 
objects of his mission to leave on Shore Ali’s mind an 
undoubted impi-cssion of the ftiendly feeling of the British 
Government towards him —but, maintaining this tone, he 
was to impress earnestly upon the Amir the risk he would 
nm if he should impede the course of action which that 
Government thought necessary for securing his independence, ’ 
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The astonishinenl, with wliich the Viceroy and his ('omieil 
must have read the first part of this despateli, could oidy 
have been surpassed by the anxiety wliich its concludiiif!; 
paragraph could not fail to inspire in men, on whom it 
threw the duty of carrying out inslrucLioris so contrary to 
their ideas of what both good policy and good failh doinandod 
of them. Once again, but this time with waning hope, 
they laid bare the errors which nndei'lay lAivd Salisbury’s 
assertions and vitiated his conclusions, and rcilcnited their 
own views as to our relations ivith Afghanistan, firmly 
repudiating the false construction which had been put on 
their former expression of them. They had noi .stated that 
they entertained no doubt as to the in.snllicicnc'y of Ihe 
intelligence furnished by the Vakil, nor hinted Ihid- he* 
reported only what the Amir wished him Lo re])ortj—on 
the contrary, they had expressed their belief IbaL ho with¬ 
held no information of importance, and Unit such information 
as he did impart was fairly full and accurate; whilst so far 
from having desired it to be understood that Lhey shared the 
Secretary of State’s eagerne.ss to see a Briti.sh ollicer at Herat, 
they had strongly deprecated the mere mooting of sucli a 
proposal, which they knew would be most utiwelcorao to the 
Amir. To that opinion they still adhered; but in view of 
the positive instructions now Tcccived, they had consulted with 
Mr. Davies and Sir R. Pollock as to the steps to he taken to 
catry out the British Government’s wishes, and had come to 
the conclusion that, if a Mission were to bo sent at all, its 
real purpose should be frankly and fully stated to the Amir, 
who was shrewd enough to know that Special Mission.^ were 
not sent to discuss matters of minor political importance. 
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This difference of opinion as to the initial steps to be 
taken to bring about more intimate relations with Afghani¬ 
stan was, in itself, a sufficient reason why the Indian Go¬ 
vernment should refer the whole matter back again to the 
British Government for further explanation; but other ques¬ 
tions, certain to arise, rendered this reference still more im¬ 
perative. Were Her Maje.sty’s Minffiters prepared to give 
unconditional assurances of their determination to protect 
the territories of Afghanistan against external attack; and, 
if the Amir should apply for assistance in fortifying Herat 
and in improving his army, to what extent should his 
demands be complied with? In the Viceroj^’s opinion the 
Amir’s demands were likely to prove large, for his objec¬ 
tions to British officers were very strong, and his expectations 
of pecuniary aid, as had been shown at Simla, very high. 
And by what arguments was the Indian Government to try 
to overcome that repugnance? Lord Salisbury had written 
of the Amir’s independence being in serious jreril, and of 
the possibility of neutralizing that peril by the personal 
influence of a British agent; but from wbat quaiier was 
danger supposed to threaten? Was it the Russians who were 
to be represented as eager to invade Afghanistan, or the 
Amir who was to be charged with conduct calculated 
to bring him into collision with Russia or her allies ? 
The Indiair Government possessed no information confirm¬ 
atory of the former line of argument; and, having only 
recently been the channel of connnunication through which 
the Amir had been as.sured that he had nothing to fear 
from Russia, and might devote hi.s entire attention to the 
ijnprovemcut of his internal government, they felt some 
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difficulty in making to him reprcscnlalions of jui opposilc 
chai'acter. 

Ncithei’ did Lord Northbrook and his council sliavc', to 
tlie full extent, Lord Salisbury’s aijprchcnsious tlinl Great 
Britain’s intei'csts were in danger from Llic iiusgoverninent 
of the Ainij', or from his ambitious proclivities. DiscouLcad, 
there might be in Afghani.stan, but there could Ire no doubt 
that Slicrc Ali liad consolidated his power tliroiighout its 
length and breadth, and that the officers intnisLed with its 
administration had .shown extraordinary loyally to Ids cause. 
Nowhere had intrigue, or rebellion, been ubhi to make head 
against his authority; even the wildest tribes were learning 
to appreciate the advantages of a firm rule; and any allempt 
on the part of liusaia to intrigue with factions opposed lo 
the settled goveruuieut would defeat itself, and alford the' 
Amir the atrongc.st motive for disclosing to us such pro¬ 
ceedings. As to the contingency of a colli,sion wilh Rn.s.sia 
being brought about by Shore All’s aml)iti()n, tugligeiicc, 
or over-eonfideuco—they thought that the Hritish Gi>vern- 
meut hardly did justice to the Auur’s ))ast coiuluet, which 
had been marked by the most un(]ualil!cd aecepLanec oi‘ 
the advice ofl'ered him by the Indian Governmcul. Never, 
in all the years that had elapsed since the Ainhala Confer¬ 
ence, had he deviated from the poicelul attitude Inwards his 
neighbours which had then been enjoined upon him. liven 
so recently as the previous Hoptemher, wlicn now.s of the 
disturbances in Khokand had reached Kabul, he had written 
to the Governor of Afghan Turkestan to exorcise such re¬ 
straint upon his people that no act contrary to the friend¬ 
ship existing between Afghaiiistau and Russia might take 
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place; and the military movements which had aroused Lord 
Salisbury’s alarm had been directed against a re.bellious Afghan 
chief whose reduction to obedience was a purely domestic 
matter, with which the Indian Government had no right to 
intermeddle, and, yet, the Amir had gone beyond his oblig¬ 
ations in notifying to it his intentions before entering on 
hostilities, and in, afterwards, keeping it informed of their 
progress. 

The despatch closed with a few remarks which the Viceroy 
and his Council, deeply impressed by the grave importance 
of the subject with which they %vcre dealing, submitted to 
the consideration of Her Majesty’s Government, “in the hope 
that the whole cpiestion might yet he reconsidered;”—re¬ 
marks which sum up with firm and comprehensive grasp 
all the arguments against the metisurc which they now 
found themselves called upon to force on the Amir. 

“It is in the highest degree improbable that the Amir 
^vil] yield a hearty consent to the location of British Officers 
in Afghanistan which the Mission is intended to accomplish; 
and to place our Officers on the Amir’s frontier without his 
hearty consent would, in our opinion, be a most impolitic 
and dangerous movement. Setting aside the consideration 
of the personal risk to which, under such circumstances, the 
Agents would be exposed, and the serious political conse¬ 
quences that would ensue from their beiug insulted or at¬ 
tacked, their position would he entirely useless. They would be 
surrounded by .spies under the pretext of guarding them or 
administering to their wants. Persons approaching or visiting 
them would be watched and removed; and though nothing 
might be done ostensibly which could be complained of as 
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an acbual breach of frienrlsliip, the Ag'ctitK would be checked 
on every hand, and would soon liud Lhcii' pohitioii botli 
hiuniliatiiig and uselchs. Siicli was the experience of Ma,)or 
Todd at Herat in 1839 when his supplies of money failed. 
Such was the experience of Colonel liinnsden when lu' weuL to 
Candahar in 1857, as the dispenser of a magnificent subsidy. 

A condition of things like this could not exist for any 
length of time without leading to altered relations, and 
possibly even, in the long run, to a rupture wilh AfghanisLan, 
and thereby defeating tlie object whieh Her Majesty’s Govcni- 
nient have in view. Wo already see the fruits of the con¬ 
ciliatory policy which has been pursued since IHfiO, in tbt> 
consolidation of the Amir’s power and the esLublishment of 
a strong Govermuent on our frontier. The Amir’s not un¬ 
natural di’ead of our interference in his internal alfairs, and 
the difficulties of his position as dcseribod in our l)e,s])alch ' 
of the 7th of June last, combined, perhaps, willi tlie con¬ 
viction that, if ever a struggle for the indejK'ndence of Af¬ 
ghanistan should come, we ninst in onr own interest help 
him, may have induced him to assume a colder attitude 
towards us than we should de.sire. But we have no reason 
to believe that he has any desire to prefer the frieudahit) 
of other Powers. We are convinced that a patient adherence 
to the policy adopted towards Afghanistan by Loj'd Canning, 
Lord Lawrence, and Lord Mayo, which it has been our 
earnest endeavour to maintain, presents the greatest promise 
of the eventual establishment of our relations with the Amir 
on a satisfactory footing; and we deprecate, as involving 


' Paragraphs 24 to 26 and 3S to 36, 
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sei-ious danger Lo the peace of Afghanistan and to the in¬ 
terests of the Jh-iLish Empire in India, the execution, under 
present circmnstances, of the instructions conveyed in your 
Lordship’s Despatch.” ' ' 

I’he signing of this dignified and earnest remonstrance 
was the last service rendered by Lord Northbrook to the 
joint intercists of India and Afghanistan. Weighty in itself, 
it possesses a special interest as showing how much his 
treatment of the Afghan Question had gained in sympathy, 
fairness and farsightedness since the day when he, boo, had 
pro]jo.sod to .send a British Envoy to Kabul. The reluctance 
displayed by Hhcre AH to accede lo this propo.sal, and his 
suli.sequent sacrifice of money which he sorely needed, rather 
than incur the faintest suspicion of having allowed himself 
to be bribed to look favourably on the British desire to 
place European ()(He.ci'.s in his frontier towns, had opened 
Lord Northbrook’.s eyes to the fact that the stop which had 
.seemed so simple to him, was really fraught with danger to 
the prince whose interests he honestly wished to serve; and 
lie had not only de.sistcd from pressing hi.5 request, but had 
returned to the policy of his predeccs,sor.s, without allowing 
a tingt* of personal di.sappoiutmcnt to embitter the relations 
existing between India and Afghanistan. Well would it 
have been for both countrios if he had succeeded in his 
endeavour lo impress upon the Home Government the lessons 
of patience, moderation and generous appreciation of another’s 

' Afghanistan, No. 1 (1878), pp. 14i7 —14P. 

® Signed by Lord Northbrook, H. W. Norman, A. Hobhouse, 
W. Muir, E. C. Bayley, A. J, Arbutlmot and A. Clarke, 
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difficulties, wliicli he hiin.sclf had learnt so thorou^ddy; hnt 
this satisfaction was not to he his. The same mail that carried 
the lilGspatch of the 28ih of January to Enf.'laiul, conveyed 
also liOrd Nortldu'ook’s rasignaiioix of his otlice, and, on the 
28th of the following month, Lord Salisbury axldressed a 
Letter of InsU'iictuxns to the new Viceroy, l.ord Lytlon, 
that ran counter, in every imdicular, to the earnest, advice 
and solemn warnings which he htid just received. 

This letter dealt with the relations of Great Brit.ain both 
with Afghanistan and Khelal, which, in each case, vvc've de¬ 
scribed as nnsatisfacLoxy; but xw that part of it relating to 
Afghan aifairs has ixlono been pnhlislied, we can only guess 
nt the nature of Lord Salisbury’s Instnxclious wilh regard 
to Khelat from subsequent events; that Ihx'y were inqxor- 
tant and explicit, however, is provexl by the fact that, bi'foi’e 
reaching Calcutta, Lord I,«yttoir took the uuprecedonted step 
of interfering by telegraph with xu'rangemeiits into xvhich 
Lord Northbrook wxis cntei’ing with that state. 

The Instructions ns regarded Afghanistan amounted to 
this—that Lord Lytfcou wxis to lo.se no time in sending an 
Envoy to tliat country charged with the task of overcoming 
the Amii’’s “apparent rohictance” to the establishment of 
permanent British Agencies within his domiuioxxs. T’his time. 
Lord Salisbury did not leave to his Viceroy the duty of finding, 
or creating, an excuse for the despatch of this raissiau. d'lns 
notification of “the Queen’s as,sumption of the Imperial title 
in relation to her Majesty’s Indian subjects, feudatoxies and 
allies,” and of Lord Lytton’s “assumption of the Viceregal 
office” were “the objects of smidler political interest’’towards 
which it was to he ostensibly directed. 
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If Qu! cousi'niKnu'tis of his infaluation had iioL heun so 
fatal, one would be tenipled to smile over the gravity with 
which, strong iu his belief that the Amii’ts reluctance was 
only “apparent,” Lord Salisbury weighed the important 
cpieslion of whether the British Envoy should travel »ia the 
Rolan Bass to Kabul and return by the Khyber, or vice 
vcr.sd, and the condescension with which, in the end, he left 
the decision of the route to the Amir. 

■^I'liat Shere Ali might decline to allow the British Envoy 
to travel by cither, was an alternative to which he resolutely 
shut his eyes; hut to another po.ssible danger they had been 
opened by 1 ,urd Northbrook’s peilinent hint—that the price 
to be paid to the Amir, in exchange for the surrender of 
his right to exclude all Europeans from his Icingdom, would 
have to he a high one. The Amir when invited to show 
his eonlideiice in the Riftish Government by frankly uttering 
his hopes, might jnit forward quite inadmissible demands:— 
How was (bis dilliculty to be met.? 

Lord Salisbury bad a simple solution ready. Lord Lytton 
was to divide those' demands into .such as he had no in¬ 
tention of conceding, and into others which, under certain 
conditions, he might be willing to entertain, and to instruct 
his Agent to prevent the former demands becoming subjects 
of disemssion, whilst the latter he was to I’cfcr to the Indian 
Government Avith .such favourable assurances as might induce 
the Amir to rceogniKC the advantage of facilitating, by com- 
pliiuice Avith the Vieexoy’s Avishes, the fulfllraent of his oAvn. 

Wo arc not told what were the requests to Avhich all 
expression Avas to be denied, but those which “ Under certain 
conditions” Shore Ali Avas to he permitted to formulate woi>e: 
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1st. A fixed and augmented .subsidy. 

2nd. A more decided recognition Lban bad yel; been 
accorded by the Government of India to the order of s\k;- 
ces.sion established l)y him in favour of his younger son, 
Abdullah Jan. 

6rd. An explicit pledge by treaty, or otherwise, o( material 
suppoih ill ca.se of foreign aggi’cssion. 

Tlie question of the subsidy appeared to Lord Salisbury of 
such minor importance that, with the contemptuous hint tliat 
Lord Lytton would “probably deem it inexpedient to eoinmit 
his Government to any permanent pecuniary obligation on 
behalf of a neighbour wlio.se conduct aud tharaeter had 
hitherto proved uncertain,''’ ho left it to the Viceroy’s decision. 

As regarded the recognition of Abdullah Jau, Isirtl Salis¬ 
bury was quick to see that Lord Mayo’s vague proinise— 
“to endeavour, from time to time, as cireamstiuiees may 
allow, to atrengthou the Goverumeut of your niglmos,s aud 
to enable you ... to transmit to your descendants all the 
dignities and honours of which you are the lawful [lossessor” 
could have given little satisfaction f;o its recipient; but the 
most acute mind would be puzzled to detect the diireriiuco 
in degree of “ambiguity” between the hopes which this 
“amhiguous” language was intended to eneouragi;, and Uiose 
that were to be fed “by a frank recognition of a d(\facto 
order in the succession c.stablished hy a ckjado Govemmont 
to the throne of a foreign State,” which recognition was not 
“to imply, or necessitate, any intervention in the internal 
affairs of that State;” and the difficulty is made all tiie 
greater by the fact that Lord Salisbury was clearly as little 
inclined as Lord Mayo had been, to supply the Ai\ur with 
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funds lo enable liiin to do for himself what the British 
Government’s respect for the independence of Afghanistan 
forbade it to do for him. 

Nor was Lord Salisbury le.ss alive to the “ambiguous” 
nature of the terms in Avhieh Lord Northbrook had couched 
hi.s promises of as.sistanco to the Amir in case of aggression on 
his territoric.s, for to tlicm he attributed tlie “ambiguity and 
]’eserve” by which “Shei’c Ali’s attitude towards the Govern¬ 
ment of India had (has) ever since been characterized; ” but 
as the Disraeli administration had no intention of taking 
upon itself greater responsibilities than those which Mr. Glad- 
.stone’s Ministry had been ready to incur, the Secretary of 
State for India had no more definite instructions to give 
Lord Lytton on tliis head than that he should try to answer 
the demand, were it renewed, in different words to those 
employed by Lord Northbrook, words which might “secure 
to tlieir unaltered policy the advantages of which it had 
(has) been hitherto deprived by an apparent doubt of 
its sincerity.” 

Now Shere Ali was too astute a prince to he satisfied by 
any change in the Jorm of a declaration, so long as its 
mibstance remained the same; and, therefore, so far as his 
“attitude of ambiguity and j'eserve” sprang from vexation 
at having been denied an unconditional assurance of suppoit 
against Russian aggression, no juggling with words, however 
skilful, would avail to alter it. But, as has been couclusively 
shovm, Shere Ali’s discontent, which was not of a nature to 
alarm the Indian statesmen who knew him best, since it had 
never displayed itself in any act running counter to the 
obligations which he had accepted towards the British Go- 
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vernment, was duo to sevtii-al causes, amongst which, not the 
one insisted on hy Lord Salisbury, but the Seistan Award 
and the proposal to send a Briiisb Envoy to Kal)ul that 
preceded the Simla negotiations, and the suggestion to d(‘put,e 
British Military Olllcers to examine his (ronlicrs lli/iL niarhcal 
their close, were the chief. No reversal of the Sei.slan Award 
was ])ossiblc; and now this new alteiiipL to s(>eiire more 
conlial relations with him was to be ushered in by a I'epetilhni 
of the demand which had already done soinelhiug to sap the 
foimdations of the old friendship; tire same demand in a lai- 
more odious form, since it was hr he imposed ujron the 
Amir as a test of his loyally to the British alliance, and to 
be suppoi-tcd by threats. 

“If the language and demeanour of the Amir be such 
as to promise no sati.sfactory result of the negotiations thus 
opened, his Highness should be distinctly reminded lliat ho 
is isolating himself, at his own peril, fi'om the friendship 
and protection it is his interest to sock and dc.serve.”~-.So 
mils the eleventh paragraph of Lord SalishuryV Letter of 
Instructions to the now Vicemy, a paragraph in which Llie 
germs of an Afghan war lay hidden; for how could lugoti- 
atlous promise a satisfactory result when they were to begin 
in a disregard of the Amir’s most cherished right; to be 
cai'ried on with duplicity;^ and to end in imposing upon 

' It was duplicity to pretend to be giving the Amir some¬ 
thing which had never yet been within his reach, when the 
most anxious care was to be taken not to commit the British 
Government to anything more definite than what Lord Mayo 
and Lord Northbrook had oiFered him. 
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liim a number of enlircly new obligations. “Her Majesty’s 
Government must have for their own agents undisputed 
acc‘es.s to its (Afghanistan’s) frontier positions.”—“They must 
have adequate means of confidentially conferring with the 
Amir upon all matters as to which the proposed declaration 
would recognize a community of interests.”—“ They must be 
entitled to expect becoming attention to their friendly 
counsels.”—“The Amir must be made to understand that, 
subject to all fair allowance for the condition of the country 
and the character of the population, territories, ultimately 
dependent upon British power for their defence, must not 
be closed to those of the Queen’s officers, or subjects, who 
may be duly authorized to enter them by the British Go¬ 
vernment.” Such were the conditions to which Shere Ali 
was to be called upon to submit—and what was he to re¬ 
ceive in exchange ? A subsidy, if Lord Lytton should deem 
it expedient to give him one; the advantage of the advice 
of British officers in the improvement of his military organ¬ 
ization ; and a re-embodiment, in an improved form of words, 
of Lord Northbrook’s conditional promise of aid against 
unprovoked attack by any foreign power. 

And if negotiations conducted on -such a basis were to 
result in “ the irretrievable alienation of Shere Ali’s confi¬ 
dence in the sincerity and power of the Indian Government”— 
sincerity towards himself, power ns against Russia—why 
then, “no time must he lost in re-considering, from a new 
point of view, the policy to be pursued in reference to 
Afghanistan.” 

It is hardly necessary to say that Lord Salisbury did not 
establish any connection between the new policy which he 
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was instructing Lord Ijytton lo inaugurate and that “ irrelriev- 
ablc alienation” of Sherc Ali’s confideneo wliicli lie idi’i'saw 
as possible; on the contrary, he attribuled liis prevision of 
that contingency to his acipiaiulanee with Shore Ali\ past 
conduct which had “more than once been c-liaracleriz(.'d by 
a significant disregard of the wishes and interests of Llic 
Indian Goverinnent”—conduct lo the loyalty of which 
Lord Mayo had borne gcnei-ous testimony, and whicli Lord 
Northbrook had so recently vindicated against this very 
aspersion. 

This Letter of Instructions and the Despalches exchanged 
between Lord Salisbrny and Lord Northbrook buv(' been 
thus minutely analysed, because succeeding dcsjjalehes, con¬ 
taining the history of subsequent events, are so full of mis- 
htatemeuts as to the causes in which those events had (heir 
roots, that it would be vain lo attempt to make them clear 
to readers who did not enter on their consideration with a 
full and accurate knowledge of the stale of th(' Afghan 
question, at the time when Lord Northbrook yielded the, 
Vice-royalty of India to Lord Lytton. 



CHAPTER IV 

INAlXlUIlATXOJi OX' Tllli Ni'^W I'OI.TCY. 

On the 5th of April, 1876, Lord Lyttou arrived in Calcutta, 
and on the 5th of May Sir Richard Pollock, Commissioner 
of Peshawar, addressed a letter to Shere Ali informing him 
of the new Viceroy’s intention to depute his friend, Sir 
Lewis Pelly, to Kabul for the purpose of notifying to his 
Highness his—Lord Lytton’s—accession to office, and “ the 
addition which it had pleased her Majesty the Queen to 
make to her Sovereign Titles, in respect to her Empire of 
India.” ‘ 

The Commissioner of Pe.shawar was the accepted channel 
of communication between the Indian and the Afghan Go¬ 
vernments, and a subordinate must write in conformity with 
the instructions of his superior; but it is impossible to help 
pitying Pollock for the necessity that compelled him to im¬ 
part information which he knew would be so unwelcome to 
its recipient, and to appear to approve of a step against 
which he had so recently protested. 

This letter was debated in the Afghan Dmbar for several 
days, and those discussions revealed that the old objections 
to the reception of a European Mission were as strong and 
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lively as ever in the niincE of the Amir’s advisei-s. vHl Lhc 
former argniiieiiL& against sucli a step were I'l'vivcd— Ibe danger 
to the “Saliibs” themselves from Afghan fanatieism; the 
dangc]' to vHghanistan slioLild they he injured, or insulled ; 
the danger to the good understanding between the two coun 
tries were the Envoy to ask what the iVmir could not con¬ 
cede; the danger' that, if the Afghan (loverinnenl admilted 
a Ei'itish Envoy, it might be required to receive a Jiussian 
Envoy also. 

None of these arguments apjrear, how('ver, in the letter, 
at once courteous and ironical, in which, on the Sllnd of May, 
the Amir replied lo the t'oinmissioner. His Higlniesh hud 
heard with joy “the glad tidings of Ihe assumption of the 
Shah-i-Sliah by Her Alajesty the (j)ueen,” and of “Ihe arrival 
of his noble Exeelleiiey T^ord LyLlou,” and “ expected that 
the friendship and union of the two exalted GovermiK'nls, 
more than in former times, would (will) he lived and secured.” 
As regarded “politie.al parleys”—those lhal had hf‘en held 
at Simla were “suflieieiiL and ellieieut,” and Lher(' was no 
need for further discussion of siibjccLs that had llum boeu 
settled; but if the English GovernmeiiL enlertaiued any tlioiigbl 
“ of refreshing and hciicliting the God-given State' of Af¬ 
ghanistan,” let them hint it, and he would se'nd a eonfidc'u- 
tial Agent to leani “the things eoneealod in the generous 
heart of the English Government,” and lo reveal them lo 
him—^thci Amir—that he might “cai'ofully weigh them and 
commit his answ'er to paper.” ' 

Ill a long dcapateh written on the lOtli of May, 1877, 


’ Afghanistan, No. I (l«78), page 174. 
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Loi-d Lytton speaks of the “ studied ambiguity ” of the re¬ 
sponse. In reality its meaning was clear enough to the 
Viceroy, who did not relish the rebu/F which it dealt to his 
over-confident policy, nor its politely veiled in.sighL into his 
ulterior schemes. 

In July the Commissioner of Peshawar’s pen was again 
called into requisition to express the Viceroy’s regret at the 
reluctance evinced by the Amir to the reception of a friendly 
Mission, and his belief that that I'eluctanee was due to a 
misconception of his Excellency’s objects. Sir li. Pollock was 
further instructed to 'warn his Highness that by hastily re¬ 
jecting the hand of friendship now held out to him, he would 
render nugatory the friendly intentions of the Viceroy and 
oblige him to regard Afghanistan as a State, which had 
voluntary isolated itself from the alliance and support of 
the British Government. 

To Atla Mahomed, Pollock wrote the Viceroy’s mind in 
still stronger terms. Tlie reasons urged in the Durbar against 
the coming of the Mission were dismissed with impatient 
contempt. Plis Excellency could not suppose that the objection, 
on the score of the Amir’s inability to protect it, was serious. 
The notion that the Envoy might put forward demands 
incompatible with the interests of the Amir must '‘have 
been derived from idle reports, or mischievous ini.sreprcsent- 
atiotts, by which his Highness would always be liable to 
be led into grievous error as to the intentions of the British 
Government, so long as he declined to avail himself of the 
opportunities afforded him for entering into frank and open 
communications with it.” As regai'ded the surprising state¬ 
ment that the Amir would be obliged to receive Russian 
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Envoys if lie accepted the British Mission, the Viceroy, “as 
the responsible Representative of the Queen of England and 
Empress of India," could not “consider this excuse a I'alid one." 
Was not the Amir aware that the Briti.sh ttovermnent, acting 
on behalf of hi.s wi.shes and lid crests, had obtained j'roin 
the Government of the Czar written pledges not lo interfere, 
directly, or indirectly, in the affairs of Afghanistan.? 

I'lis Excelleney was willing to believe that, “ in declining 
to receive the Envoy of the British Government, the Amir 
might not have fully weighed" all the responsibility that he 
Avould incur, if he deliberately rejeeted the opportunity 
afforded him of making known his views in regard lo the 
interest.? of Afghanistan, nor the impossibility of the Jlritish 
Government’s maintaining a eominunity of interest between 
the two states, and protecting the independence and inLi'grity 
of Afghani,stni\ under conditions iueompaliblc with the 
ordinary iiitereour.se of friendly Courts; and, believing this, 
he was still ready to authorize Sir Lewi.s Belly to wait upon 
the Amir at such place as he might appoint. But the 
Amir’s alternative proposal to depute an Agent lo ascertain 
what the Vakil had designated as “the objects .sought by 
the British Government," Lord Lytton declined to enf.c'rtain 
“as derogatory to the dignity of that Govonimont”; and the 
Native Agent was to wai-n Sliere Ali that, if ho continued 
to refuse “to receive the Viceroy’s Envoy, the responsibility 
for the result would rest entirely on the Government of 
Afghanistan.” ‘ 

Not content with bringing piussure to hear on the Amir 


^ Afghanistan, No. t (1878), pages 176—177, 
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(iiid his ministers through the ordinary official channel, the 
Viceroy authorized Dr. Bellew and other of their jrersonal 
friends to address ho them letters “explaining the sentiments” 
of the Indian Government, and “ the importance of the 
opportunity then oifered to the Afghan Government for 
materially strengthening its position at home and abroad.” ' 
If Shere Ali had not j)rcviously weighed all the consider¬ 
ations set forth in Pollock’s letter to Atta Mahomed, he 
certainly must have found food for painful thought after 
he had been made accpiainted with its contents. The con¬ 
temptuous treatment accorded to a reason which he had 
urged .successfully upon preceding Viceroys, ivas no light 
blow; but the turning of his Minister’s second plea for 
rejecting the mission into an argument for compelling him 
to receive it, was a still harder one. ^o^v was he to believe 
that the fear lest the Envoy should put forward inadmissible 
demands was groundless, when the visit of that Envoy was, 
itself, a thing which the British Government had no right 
to ask him to accept, and which it would not be safe for 
him to agree to? And what comfort could he derive from 
the reminder that the Russians were pledged not to meddle 
in Afghan affairs, when he knew that this attempt to force 
a Mission upon him was due to no other cause than the 
British Government’s want of confidence in Russia’s promise.s ? 
Shere Ali imist have reflected, too, that if there was a differ¬ 
ence between the Viceroy’s sending an Envoy to Afghanistan, 
and his—the Amir’s.—sending one to India, that difference was 
in favour of the proceeding which violated no solemn undei‘- 


^ Afghanistan, No. 1 (1878), page l67* 
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taking, and which would have served Lord Lytlon’s jnirposc 
equally well, whether that purpose was eonhned, as had at 
first been stated, to the eommuiiicatioii of two pieces of 
Court news, or embraced as had now been admitted—not¬ 
withstanding the sneer at the Vakil’s allusion to “objects 
sought by the British Goverumeut”—a desire to afford him, 
the Amir, “an opportunity of making known his views.” 

And that invitation to make known his views had a sinister 
sound when backed up by threats of the consequeucos which 
would flow from neglecting it—all the more sinister because 
Shere Ali, from tlie day when hi.s wishes had been refused 
at Ambala up to this spring of 1876, bad never, on hi.s 
own initiative, expressed a desire lb]- any change in the 
relations in which he stood lowai'ds the British Governniont 
—relations which, however unsatisfactory they might be to 
his dynastic ambitions, at least respected liis o^vn and his 
country’s independence. 

Altogether a serious coramunication, this letter of Pollock’s 
of the 8th of July, and the Amir may he pardoned for 
taking seven weeks to ponder over it before writing his 
answer, which was brief and quite free from “ambiguity.” 
He had received and understood the Comiuis.sionor’s letter 
to himself, and had arrived at a clear compi’eheiision of the 
letter addressed by him to the agent. Ho had already stated his 
wish that his Envoy miglit be received by the Viceroy; as 
this was not acceptable to the British GovernmeuL, he now 
proposed, either that an English j-epreseutative should meet 
an Afghan representative on the frontier to explain, mutually, 
the views of their respective Governments, or that the British 
Agent in Kabul, who had long been intimately acquainted 
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willi his wishes, should proceed to India to lay them befoi’o 
the Viceroy. 

This latter proposal was accepted by the Indian Govern¬ 
ment, with the intimation that, if the Vakil were to come 
at all, he must come (piicklj', as the Viceroy ivas to start 
on the 10til of October on a lour through Kashmir and 
along the North-West Frontier of India. 

Atta Mahomed reached Simla on the 6th of October, and, 
on the 7th, he liad a convensation with Sir Lewis Felly, to 
whom he stated that the Amir’s wishes were identical with 
those which he had exju'ossed, personally, to Loi'd Mayo in 
1869, and had laid before Lord Northbi'ook, through Nur 
Mahomed, iu 1878; and when questioned, named eight 
causes as liaving tended to estrange the Afghan from the 
British Government. 

1. The decision of the Seistan Boundary Conimi.ssion. 

.‘L 8’he recent proceedings of the Indian Govormnent in 
Khelat—proceedings of which an account will shortly be given. 

3. The intervention of Lord Northbrook in favour of 
Yakub Khan. 

4. The transmission to the Mir of Wakhan of presents 
without the Amir’s knowledge, or consent. 

5. The personal annoyance of the Amir at the results of 
the Simla Conference, and the influence of Nur Mahomed, 
who had been embittered against the British by the scant 
courtesy shown to him by certain persons at Simla, and whilst 
acting on the Seistan Coinmis.sion. 

6. The Amir’s displeasure at a reference made to 'his ad¬ 
visers in a recent letter from the Commissioner of Peshawar, 

7. The Amir’s distrust of the Britisli Govei-nment’s policy 
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bowards him,self, which he believed to liave only Ib'ilihli, and 
not Afghan, interests in view. 

8. The Ainir’.s convieLion, dating from the Simla (’onhTeru’c, 
that whilst the British Oovovnineiit desired to de[)tite l*oli- 
tical Agents into Afghanistan and to induce him to guide’ 
his policy by their advice, it was unprepared to bind itself 
to any future course in regard to liini. 

Atta Mahomed explained the Amir’s ohjection lo the 
visit of a complimentary mission, by lii.s Ilighne.ss’’ iin[)re.s- 
siou that it could lead to no improvement in the mutual re¬ 
lations of the two states—a natural impression, eonsideviug 
the high-handed way in which Ijord I^yLbon had .set about, 
trying to mend them; also by his conviction that the pre¬ 
sence in Kabnl of even a temporary mission might ereate 
excitement and be attended with personal risk to the liiivoy 
—a foreboding fatally fulfilled after Shere All’s death; by 
his fear lest the complimentary mission should merge into 
one of a permanent character—exactly what Ixrrd Lyltou in¬ 
tended it should do—and that an envoy once established in 
Kabul might become a referee for discontenied Afghan snlfgads, 
or, in any case, cause auuoynnce Lo the j)aLriotic party, 
and raise the hopes of the di.saffccted—an opinion which lie 
supported by citing tire experience of other Native States. 

Nevertheless the agent assured Sir Lewis Telly IdiaL the 
Amir did not suspect Great Britain of conspiring witli 
Russia against him, nor of coveting any portion of his 
ten-itory—a confidence altogether misplaced so far as Loi’d 
Lytton was concerned, as Atta Mahomed was very soon to 
discover—on the contrary he counted on Great Britain’s 
defending him against Russia in her own interest. A,s to 
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Rubsian agents in Kabul, the Vakil “ucUnitte<l” that one 
had recently quitted that city, and that two others, “men 
of no consequence,” were still there. 

Why, in the report of this conversation, the word ndmilted 
should have been used in this in.stance, implying, as it does, 
that the truth had been dragged out of the witness, it is 
hard to see, since Atta Mahomed had himself forwarded the 
letters brought by these agents, to the Indian Government, 
which had discovered in them no cause for alarm or offence, 
and could now afllrm that all llussiau agents were regarded 
by the Amir as sources of euibarrassment. 

Of the general situation in Afghanistan, Atta Mahomed 
gave an excellent account: bramjuillity prevailed on all the 
frontiers, and the party of Yakub Khan had broken up, 
though that prince, whose clvavacter and abilities the Vakil 
thought the Indian Government had oven-ahed, was still so 
far a source of danger that the Amir could not safely ejuit 
Kabul whilst his sou reitiaincd there in confinement; on 
which account, and also because he thought it concerned 
his dignity not to leave his capital for the purpose of re¬ 
ceiving a British Envoy, he had ignored the Viceroy’s offer 
to allow him to name the place of meeting. 

ThG.se were the views expressed hy the agent in his olBdal 
interview with Sir Lewis Pelly; hut Captain Grey, who rode 
homo with him and san^ him again privately the following 
morning, rcpoided that he had brought him to allow that 
the Amir’s position was really precarious and that he would, 
probably, be glad to come to the Indian Government’s termvS, 
if he were once convinced of its meaning real business—-a 
mistaken opinion, for certainly nothing in the sequel goes 
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to prove that Shore Ali ever, for a inomoiit, regaixlod Lord 
Lyt ton’s proposals with tiivonr. 

On the lOtli of October Atta Mahomed was admitted to 
an audience with the Viceroy, who, after recapit.uliit.ing the 
information furnished by the Agent to Sir Lewis PcUy with 
regard to the views and feelings of the Amir, went on to 
remark that it was all very full and interesting, but (piitc 
new. Why was it that the Kabul Diaries contained merely 
reports of events, without comment or explanations? 

Atta Mahomed was not willing to grant that his Diaries 
were meagre and unintereating, hu1, if l;hoy appeared ,so to 
the Viceroy, his Excellency mu.st bear in mind Lbat; he liad 
received no encouragement, or inatrnetious from the Govern¬ 
ment to furnish it with impres.siona and oi)inion.s as well as 
with facts, ’ and that it svaa not .safe to pal very confidenlial 
matter into his letters. 

The Viceroy then desired the Agent to undersliuid that 
thenceforth he would be expected to keep the Indian Govern¬ 
ment fully informed, not only of all that took ])lace in Kabul, 
but also of his own iniprc.sHions as to the causes and cha¬ 
racter of the events reported by him, and of the dispositions 


* “We think that the Agent shows a right judgment in omit¬ 
ting to report every idle rumour that may come to hi.s hearing.” 
(Despatch of Government of India, June 1873.) 

“It is probable that his (the Agent’s) influence with the Amir 
depends, in a con-siderahle measme, on his abstinevnie from criti¬ 
cism on the internal state of Afghanistan and on the persons 
trusted by the Amir. On the whole I consider this relieence 
favourable to British interests.” (Lientenaut-Governov R. H. 
Davies, 25th of March, 1875.) 
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and motives of the chief actors in Afghan aflairs. He must 
do this fully, even at the risk of occabionally expressing mis¬ 
taken views, and take his own precautions for the safety of 
his despatches as far as Peshawar’. 

Lord Lytton next dwelt on “the profound compassion” 
with which he regarded Shore All’s position and state of mind 
since, buoyed up, as he was, with the false notion that the 
British Government, for the protection of its own interests, 
would be compelled to help him in the event of external 
attack, he was allowiirg himself to drift into danger, the 
gravity and imminence of which he very inadetpratcly realised. 
It was true that, so long as he jw'ovcd himself “ our friendly 
and loyal ally, not oiir interests only, but our honour would 
oblige us to defend his territories and support his throne; 
but the moment we had cause to doubt his sinecrity, or 
cjuestion the practical benefit of his alliance, onr interests 
would be all the other way.” “The British Government 
could only assist those who valued its assistance,” and the 
aid which “the Amir seemed disinclined to seek, or desire,” 
might “at any moment be very welcome to one, or other of 
his I’ivals.” “ Our only reason for maintaining the independence 
of Afghaui.stan was to provide for the seciu’ity of our own 
froutie]*,” and, if we ceased to regard that country “as a 
friendly and firmly allied Slate, what was thci'e to prevent 
us from providing for that security by an understanding 
with Russia which might have the effect of wiping Afghan¬ 
istan out of the map altogether?” “If the Amu- did not 
desire to come to a .speedy understanding with us, Russia 
did, and she desired it at his expense.” 

“ As matters now stood, the British Government was able 
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to pour a\i ovcTwhelming force into Afghiinif^Lan . . . before 
a hiiigle Russian soldier could reach Kabul.” “If the Amir 
remained our friend, this military power coultl be spread 
round him as a ring of iron; if he became oui' enemy, it 
could bi’eak. him sis a reed,” Our relations with Ai'glianistan 
must become bettor or worse. He—Lord Lytton—was pre¬ 
pared to do all in his power to make Lhem belLer, but, he 
could undertake no “responsibilily for tlie proieeLion of a 
frontier which he was unable ho look after by means of his 
own ofEccrs.” “In theuiduip})yambiguity” wbiehebaraeLer- 
ized the Amir’s relations with the British Government, he 
might well shrink from receiving British Agents, since his 
people would think that they had been sent “ to threaten, 
or bully him; to spy out the nalcediiess of the land, or to 
encourage the disaflection of his sub)eets.” But bow dif¬ 
ferent the result, how advantageous to Ihe Ami)-, if the advent 
of the British Agent Avere preceded by the; publication of a 
document “frankly declaring to all the world that the British 
Government was the friend of his friends and the enemy of 
his enemies. With an empty ti’casury, a diseontenled ])eoj)le 
and a rebellious sou, "the Amir’s position was suriounded 
with difficulties” and yet this was the man who pretended 
“to hold the balance between England and Ilus.sia, independent 
of either-,” this “ear-then pipkin between two iron pots." 

British policy did not “permit of the nlteratioii of de¬ 
finite treaty engagements,” but the Amir hitherto had only 
had ‘ verbal understandings with us,” the letter given to 
him by Lord Mayo “not being in the nature of a treaty 
engagement-,” now, however, ho had “the opportrtoity of 
concluding arraiigements whicli would make him the strongest 
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sovereign lhai ever sal on the Lhrone of Rahul.” The Indian 
Govern incni was prepared to promise that, in the event of 
unprovoked aggression upon his dominions, assi.stance should 
he atfordcd him in men, money and arms; that meantime, 
if it wore his wish, it would fortify Herat and other points 
on his frontier, and lend him olficens to discipline hi.s army; 
that it would grant him a yearly subsidy—its amount to 
be settled by the Tlenipotcntiaries—and recognize Abdullah 
Jan as his successor, whilst asking nothing of him in return, 
except that he should refrain from attacking or provoking 
his neighbours; hold no external communications without 
our knowledge, more especially with Russia; allow British 
Agents to reside at Herat and elsewhere oh the frontier, 
and a mixed Commission of British aiid Afghan officers bo 
demarcate his borders; make arrangements for free cireulation 
of trade on the principal trade routes, and for the establisli- 
ment of telegraph lines along them; open Afghanistan freely 
to all Englishmen, official or non-official—providing as far 
as practicable for their safety, although he would not be 
held absolutely responsible for isolated accidents—and either 
accept a British Resident in Kabul, or depute an Envoy to 
the Viceroy’s Head-Quarters, and receive special Missions 
whenever required to do so. 

If the Amir was prepared to treat on the basis thus 
laid down, the Viceroy was willing to send Sii' Lewis Belly 
to negotiate a treaty with Symd Nuv Mahomed Shah at 
Peshawar, or elsewhere; but if the Amir was not prepai'ed 
to accept that basis, it would be useless for him to depute 
his Agent to India, as no other could be admitted. In the 
former ease, the Treaty might he drawn up by the Plenijio- 
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tentiaries and signed by fcbc Vicci-oy and Shere Ali al Eesha- 
war in November, oi' at Delhi, should the Amir aecepi his 
Excellency’s invitation to the Imperial assemblage to be held 
there in January 1877. 

Al a second interview which took place throe days later, 
the Viceroy, after recapitulating his (leiiiands, concessions 
and warnings, charged Atta Mahomed to bring the Amir to 
a sense of the real position of altairs and to induce him to 
be present at the I«nperial assemblage; and Ihen dismissed 
him with a letter for the Amir on the subject of the proposed 
negotiations, an akle-viemoh-u for his own guidance, and a 
watch and chain, and a present of Rb. 10,000 as a mark of the 
Indian Government’s appreciation of his past faithful service. 

What .strikes one first in reading l,he olllcinl record of 
these conversations between Lord Lytton and Ai.la Mahomed, 
is the rapid growth of the claims of the Jh’itisli Government 
upon the Amir. On the 3Snd January, 1875, Lord Salisbury 
avowed no larger aim than the establishment of British 
agents in Herat and Kandahar; on the lOtli of Oelolicr, 1876, 
Lord Lytton demanded that Afghanislan should he freely 
opened to all Englislmien, olllcinl and unofficial, for whose 
safety the Amir was to provide, though he was not to he 
held absolutely responsible for isolated accidents. ''i'hiB con¬ 
dition attached to an offer of alliance which the Amir could 
only reject at his peril, struck a deadly blow al Afghan 
independence; for the Government that imposed it would, 
of course, claim to he its interpreter, and as the free cir¬ 
culation of Englishmen in Afghaniatiui was certain to result 
in many “isolated accidents,” that Government would keep 
in its hands the power of picking a c|uaiTcl ^^'ilh its 
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prince and people, whenever it ceased to he to its interest 
to maintain the arrangement of which this clause formed 
a p.arl. 

But whiit impresses one, perhaps, even more strongly, is 
tile proof that these conversations afford that Lord Lytton 
had not only adopted Lord Salisbury’s views, but that he 
found pleasure in clothing them in the most frankly brutal 
form. What was this earthen pipkin that i L should presume 
to dream of remaining independent of the two iron pots, 
between which it was privileged to be allowed to swim down 
the stream of time ? What value need be attached to verbal 
under,standings, or to the mere letters of Viceroys.'’ Treaty 
engagements, signed and sealed, alone wore binding; and 
ti’caty engagements wc had none with Shere Ali, so of 
course we were free to make any froiiliur aiTrmigenients ‘ 
that suited our interests without any regard for his, or to 
helj) to put one of his rivals in his place, if that rival were 
willing to buy our assistance at our price. And what was 
to prevent us from imiting with Russia to wipe Afghanistan 
out of the map althogether? 

Nothing, apparently, so far as' Lord Lytton vi'as concerned, 
except lack of opportunity; but other statesmen, of longei' 
memory and more .sensitive honour, would have been with- 
hedd by the remcrabrance of thirty-four years of peace, of 
three years of unjust and disastrous war, and by the restraining 
force of constantly renewed promises, none the less sacred 


^ These arrangements, even then, were taking in Lord Lytton s 
mind the form of the annexHtion of the Pishin and Kuram Val¬ 
leys. 
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because nol eniboclied in any formal clocinncuL—promises 
made to a prince who had broken none of liis engagonients 
to us, and liad given us no rigiit to believe from his conduct 
in the past that he would be false to them in the future. 

And if the passionate pursuit of the object which he had 
been sent to India to effect—the virtual subordination of 
Afghanistan to India—hardened Lord j^ytton’s heart and 
blunted hi.s conscience, it exercised a no less deadening 
influence on his intellect and his imagination. He could 
neither draw the right conclusions from his own argument.s, 
nor form to himself a true eoncepLion of the effect which 
his words and acts would have on the mind of the Amir. 
His only excuse I'or insisting upon the admission of llritish 
Officers to the Afghan frontier towns, was his fear of the 
ambitious designs and restless intrigues of Russia--—iutrigues 
and de.signH of which he liad no evidence—yet, in his eagerness 
to prove the powerlcssne.ss of the Amir to stand against 
Great Bidtain should lie alienate her favours by refusing hhi.s 
demand, he boasted that he could throM' mi overwhelming 
force into Afghanistan long before a single Russian soldier 
could reach Kabul. The boast wa.s perfectly true, but the 
conclusion to be drawn from it was not that which he tried 
to impose on Shere Ali, but its exact oppositethe superi¬ 
ority of our position being so inconteslible, there covild be 
no need for the indecent haste with which he sought to 
establish British Officers in Herat and Kandahar. 

Again, he reproved the Amir for venturing to doubt the 
sincerity of Russia’s promises of non-intervention in Afghan 
affairs, whilst he was doing his best to induce him to give 
np his only bulwark against British interference in them by 
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the bribe of our assistance when his doubts should prove 
well-founded; he reproached him for his disti’iist of his— 
Lord Lytton’s—good intentions towards him in the same 
breath with which lie repudiated the engagements contracted 
with him by former Viceroys; he invited his confidence whilst 
sapping the foundation on which it had hitherto been basetl, 
and claimed his friendship with his hand at his throat. 

“Trust me, or I will betray you; love me, or I will 
break you in pieces”—these were the commands and threats 
with which Lord Lytton assailed Shere Ali, and he actually 
seems to have persuaded himself, at times, that they would 
not only clear up the “ambiguity” of the Amir’s attitude, 
but win hi.s lasting gratitude and devotion. At tbnes —not 
always—glimmerings of a clearer perception of the workings 
of human nature occasionally visited him, and these found 
substantial expression in the measures taken to profit by that 
“further alienation of Sliere All’s confidence” which might 
result from the too persistent determination to bully him 
into submission—measures which will be dealt with in a 
.subsequent chapter. 

Four days after the dismissal of the Vakil, Lord Lytton 
furnished Sir Lewis Telly with insti’uctions by which to 
guide himself in the coming conference with Shere All’s 
representative. The tone of these was one of studied mode¬ 
ration and courtesy, contrasting a little too sharply with the 
harshness of the Viceroy’s language when frankly explaining 
himself to Atta Mahomed; but there was no change for the 
better in the substance of the demands which Telly was to 
press upon Nur Mahomed, and the arguments by which he 
was bidden to support them were both false and crael, 

? 
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For instance, if there wan one thing whicli allowed of no 
doubt, it ^vas that the Amir aiiiiorred and drc'adod the 
thought of admitting British officers to any parts of his 
dominions—yet, by stringing together a few expressions 
which he had used, or been reported to have used, when 
struggling at Ambala to induce Lord Mayo to guarantee 
to him and to his heirs the kingdom which he had fought 
HO hard to recover and on which his hold was still so in¬ 
secure, Lord Lytton tried to make it appear that he had 
given his “anticipatory assent” to the demand now made 
upon him to receive them, and that he “desii'ed” l,lu; con¬ 
dition on which not only the meeting of the conference, hut 
the continuation of the old friendship had como to depend. 
Ou the strength of these baseless assumptions, the Viceroy 
boldly went on to declare that the matter of the British 
agents was one on which the two parties were already so 
perfectly agreed, that nothing remained for Sir Tjcwis Felly 
to do but to come to a “friendly arrangement with Nur 
Mahomed as to the measures necessary to give effect to a.n 
accepted principle.” As a matter of fact, as will presently 
be seen, the negotiations never got beyond the discussion 
of this point on which such perfect agreement exi.sted, and 
the Afghan Minister died fighting against “ the accepted 
principle” to his last breath. 

Again, we know what the Amir went to Ambala hoping 
to obtain; what, at Simla, Nur Mahomed asked in his name; 
and we know, too, what Lord Salisbury had authorized 
Lord Lytton to give—a dynastic guarantee which, Hke the 
“ambiguous formula” of Lord Mayo, was to bind us to no 
interference on behalf of Shere AH, or his her)-, and a promise 
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of assi,stance against foreign aggression, difleving, in form 
only, from the conditional ])ledge which Lord Northbroolf 
had offered him and which, according to Lord Salisbury, 
he had rejected as a mockery. This decision may have 
been good policy; but there was in it notliing new; nothing 
more favourable to the Amir than in that pursued towards 
him by former Viceroys; nothing that can acquit Lord Lytton 
of wilful misrepresentntiou when lie described himself as 
prepared to contract with Shore Ali a definite and practical 
alliance on the tcamis desired by bis Highness in 1869 and 
1878. And, above all, it was cruelly unfair of Lord lytton, 
knowing ns he did that lie was not prepared to give to 
Slierc Ali more than the shadow of the tliuigs on which 
his heart had been set; those things in exchange for which, 
so he had once declared, there was nothing he would not 
do to evinc(3 his gratitude—to hint that if the Ariiir should 
hesitate now to comply with his—the Viceroy’s—wishes, not 
only would all our engagements towards him and his de¬ 
scendants be vitiated by that reluctance, but that, out of 
his own mouth, he would stand condemned. 

The instructions were accompanied by an Aide Mbnoirv, 
for Treaty, and nn Aide Mhioire for subsidiary Secret and 
Explanatory Agreement, which reproduced in more exact 
form the conditions and concessions with which we are already 
acquainted. 
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GENESIS AND GllOWTII OK TirE EOHWAItO I’OI.ICV. 

Tn the year 1856, on the eve of that I’ersian War which 
was the immediate cause of the second treaty negotiated by 
Sir John Lawrence with Dost Mahomed, Brigadier-General 
John Jacob, C.B., the able and succossfid Administrator of 
the Sind Frontier, addressed a private letter to the then 
Governor-General, Lord Canning, enclosing a Memorandum 
in which he explained his views on the political situation of the 
day and on the best measures to be adopted to assure, 
for all time, the absolute security of India’s North-West 
Frontier. 

Looking far into the future, he beheld Herat converted 
into an English fortress and garrisoned by 20,000 British 
and Native troops; but, for tlie moment, he was content to 
rest that absolute security on the occupation of Quetta, a 
small town and mud fort in Khelat territory, lying twenty- 
four miles beyond the Bolan Pass and 202 miles from Jaeob- 
abad. Here he desired to locate a Field Force, to consist 
of the Sind Irregular Horse, with two thousand irregular 
cavalry; two regiments of Native Infantry with one thousand 
In-egular Belnch Infantry; two troops of Horse Artillery 
and two Field Batteries—^the latter to be specially raised 
for the purpose. This step would, he believed, place us in 
possession of a position “ which would preclude all possibility 
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of feuccchslul invasion; wliich would give us by moral iu- 
flueucc a full control over Afghanistan; establish the most 
friendly relations with us throughout the country; and ere 
long bring down a full stream of valuable commerce frovn 
all Central Asia to the sea.” 

Time has falsified these predictions. Quetta has long since 
been deposed from its proud position of .sole and adequate pro¬ 
tector and guardian of the North-West Frontier; British re¬ 
lations with Afghanistan have suflcred, imstead of gaining, 
by the creation of that standing menace to the independence 
of the latter state—a great fortrc.ss on its border; and the 
trade of central Asia, hampered by high tariffs, the out¬ 
come of Russian and Afghan jealousy and suspicion, has 
dwindled steadily year by yeajv 

Jacob’s plans and arguments made so considerable an im¬ 
pression on Lord Canning’s mind, that he might have fore¬ 
stalled TiOrd Lytton in the occupation of Quetta hut for the 
strenuous opposition of his Military Secretary, that Henry 
Dumnd who, as a young Engijieer officer, had blown in the 
gates of Ghazni, and ^^'ho had brouglit back with him, out 
of the perils and humiliations of the first British invasion 
of Afghanistan, a clear comprehension of the enormous dif¬ 
ficulties which must beset any force operating iu and through 
that country, and who was able to convince the Governor- 
General that an occupation of Quetta, undertaken as a de¬ 
monstration against Persia must end iu an advance upon 
Kandahar, or even upon Herat. 

Durand’s representations carried the day: instead of 
demonstrating at Quetta, we detnonsGated at Bushire, and 
the event belied Jacob’s prediction that a descent on the 
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coast of Persia would not {greatly aliinu lioi' Govenmunl, 
and that an attempt on our part Lo peiiotraLe into the heart 
of that country, would be met by a r/ipid advance on our 
unprotected North-West Eronticr, and the esL.ablishnient of 
a Persian army in firm and secaire possc'ssion of Ivaudaliar. 
Persia was easily coerced, and within a few weeks of licr 
submission, Lord Canning- had cause to thank Heaven tl\at 
he had not embarked upon a distant adventure by laml, 
for India was in the throes of tlic gr-eat Mutiny, and Jolin 
Lawrence was hesitating- whether, or not, to abandon Pesha¬ 
war and retire behind the Indus. Hreal a,s were I lie dif¬ 
ficulties with which the Jlritish in India had to cope in 1857, 
they would have been far greater had Baluchi,slim risen 
against us, as it undoubtedly would have done, if Jacob and 
his faithful Irregular Iliutluslani 'Proops had been al (^liu'Ua, 
hundreds of miles aw'ay, at a season of tlie year when return 
would have been impossible. 

There was never a time when John Lavvreuee was not 
opposed to the policy of advancing our frontier.s; never a 
time when he had faith in Jacob’s dream of eoueiliating 
the Afghans by dangling before tlieir eyes the beueliis 
which their Baluchi neighbours were reaping from (UU' pre¬ 
sence among them, and of gaining their eoidldeuee by plaeing 
ourselves in a position from which it would bo compara¬ 
tively easy to menace their indopendoucc. ' He alway.s .shared 


» “The enjoyment of regular pay by the Khelai people would 
have great influence on the Afghans generally.... If all dis¬ 
trust of us be removed ftom the Afghan mind, as it has been 
removed from the minds of the government and people of 
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the ojjinion of an einiiieiit soldier of the present day, that 
“the less the Afghans see of us, the less they will dislike 
us; ” ' and though it was he who signed both the first and 
second treaties with Dost Mahomed, he never doubted that 
the Indian Governineni would have acted more wisely in 
abstaining from all political relations with Afghanistan. Rut 
the grave danger which he and India had escaped in 1857, 
confirmed him in those view,s and gave additional force to 
the condemnation which, nine years after the rejection of 
General .Tacob’.s proposals, he pronounced upon a .similar 
scheme emanating from Sir Henry Green, Jacob’s succcs.sor 
in Sind, and endonsed by Sir Bartle Frere, then Governor 
of Bombay. ■ 

More cautious than Jacob, Green did not advise a sudden 
and immediate advance to Quetta, but njci’ely the adoption 
of measures in Baluchistan and the Bolan which should lead 
us thither almost imperceptibly, and he justified his anxiety 
to see that place in British hands by the argument, that 
the .screen of mountains separating India from Afghan¬ 
istan shut us ofl“ from all timely knowledge of events 
oceun’iug in Central Asia, and that it was essential to our 
safety that we should go beyond it. Like Jacob, Green 
prophesied evil thing-s if his advice was not accepted and 
acted on. 

Blit Lawrence had heard both the arguments and the 


Khelal, the whole country would aid us heart and hand.”—Let¬ 
ter from General John Jacob,s. 

‘ Lord llobevts. 

“ Paper.s relating to Central Asia and Quetta. 
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prophecies before, and be was miconviiicc'd by Ibe oiu' and 
indifferent to the other. In the Minute in which he (‘Xam- 
ined Green’s pro postils, he stated lhal he had lully con¬ 
sidered Jacob’s reasonings at the time of their origiind 
publication, had not lost sight of them in tlie inlerval, and 
adhered to the decision deliberately turived at in Council 
that an advance to Qnotta was not advisable, though, il at 
any future time a real danger to the Indian En)j)irc were 
imminent, it would always he open to the British (lovei'ii 
ment to take that step. He further denied thal by sncli an 
advance the Indian Government would oliiaiii better, or 
quicker, information as to Coniral .(ksian ail'airs, Ilian already 
reached it through St. Peiershnrg and I'eshawar. He re¬ 
pudiated with calm contempt the insinuulion that the 
Governmenl of India was in the hal)it of shutling its eyes 
to all that was taking place beyond our border, and claimed 
for himself and his Council a perfect accpiain Lance with tlie 
effects which Russia’s movements in Central Asia were hav¬ 
ing upon the minds of the peoples living beyond onr fron¬ 
tier, and with the fact that the neighhemring States had 
long been discussing on whicli side—British, or Russian—- 
they should range thonisclves; and he gave as his reasons 
for dissenting from the course which Sir 11. Green 
would have had him adojjt in view of tlie said ellcels 
and discussions, his belief that, “if the course of events 
should ever bring us to a struggle with the Northern 
Power on our Indian frontier, the winning side would be 
the one which refrained from entangling itself in the bir- 
ren mountains which now separate the two EmpirOH, and 
that the Afghans themselves, foreseeing this resuli, wore 
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likely, in ihe end, to llu-ow Hioir «'c*iglit on the .same 
side.” ' 

If the SLaLesman spoke in this Minute, an exhaustive 
mililary judgment was passed upon the policy of Jacob and 
Oreen by the {'ommandcr-in-Chief in India, Sir William 
Man.sfield, nfLerwurds IjOitI Sandfmnsl. ih'cfacing his remark.s 
with two extivicls from Sir Henry Flavcloek’s “War in 
Afghani,si an,” descriptive of the eounlry between Snkkur and 
Uadar, Sir William Maiisiield pointed out that ii' wo assumed 
Lhe troops then at Jacobahad to be thrown forward to Quetta, 
we should have the spectacle of a force separated, by such 
ground as that described by Havelock, from the nearest 
point on the Indus by a distance of 257 miles—eipiivrdeni 
in time U> twcjdy days’ march wdthoul a halt on the part of 
the advancing force; incapable oi‘being i-oinforced oi’ provisioned 
during the hot season; and in danger, should it be seriou.sly 
threatened in froni, of having the Bolan l’as.s elo,sed in 
rear by the predatory tribes whose habits, it was safe to 
assume, did not diil’er from those of the generation which 
gave so much annoyance to Lord Keane. In his—Sir William 
Mansfield’s—opinion, if we were to accede to a luililaiy 
occupation of Quetta, the most ordinaiy prudence w'ould 
compel us to double the estimate of troops submilled bo 
Lord Canning by {feiicral Jacobs, and to include in it at 
least 5,000 British infantry and artillery and a regimout of 
dragoons, for after the bitter experience of Qre Mutiny, no 
Govornment waruld ever dream of holding a distant outpost 
with Native soldiers only. Such an occupation W'Ould he 

Papers relating to Central Asia and Quetla, pp. 13—lit. 
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a very costly affair, and, considering the defences afforded 
on our side of the Bolan Pass by the didiculties of the 
gi’ound, he thought it very quoslionable whether the outlay 
would be worth while, even if the llnasians were at Kandahar 
and Kabul, so long as there was j)eace hetwi'cii (Jreai, 
Britain and Russia; and that if the worst prognoslicalions 
of the Russophobists wore fulfilled, he should still be 
inclined to say that the side whence to defeiul the Bolan 
was not the western, but rather the msiern extri'inity, 
because there a hostile force could he struck on the head 
before it could have time to deploy with its heavy malerial, 
without which a modern army could not movi' against 
such forces as wc should array against it, on any field ^V(' 
might choose between Shikarpur and Dadar. Tlic desert 
would thus be turned into our most useful ally, ivislead 
of being a formidable difficulty, as would be tlu> ease if 
Jacob’s plan were adopted. 

Once at Quetta, however, wo could not stop there, liut, must 
be drawn on and on, till ultimately we should find ourselves 
occupying the whole of Afghanistan, and this he supposed 
to have been General Jacob’s real intention. J'he Commauder- 
in-Chief did not affirm that it was Sir 11. Green’s also, 
hut he asked whether that officer had ever Aveighed the conse¬ 
quences of the movement proposed, and the certainty that 
those consequences would present themselves at once to the 
Afghan mind, and the mind.s of Persia, Bokhara and Russia, 
that we should bo able to creep over the country between 
Jaeobabad and Quetta so insidiously that neither India 
nor her neighbours should be aware of our proceedings until 
the whole of our scheme of advance had been accomplished, 
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lie (loeniecl inipossililo; atitl lie branded the hUggcslioii as dis¬ 
honouring to British I’oliey. ’ 

No more was heard tor boine years of the vital importance 
of OueLta to India; but eight months after the rejection of 
Sir II. Cireen’s jiroposals, the policy of defending India by 
pushing forward into Afghanistan raised its head once more, 
in a Note written by Lieutenant-Colonel Peter Luinsdcn, 
Deputy Duarter-Master-tleneral, at llie Viceroy’s request. 
Lunisden, a groal traveller and linguist, well acquainted with 
tlie counU'ies and people.s lying to the north and west of 
India, ugreed witli Jacob that the Ilolaii was the only route 
by nhich a Kussiaii army was over likely to advance again.sL 
ns; yet he strongly condenmed Ihe idea of attempting to 
foreshdl our greal ris-al in the oceupation of Herat, and 
seofl'wl at the “disciples of the Jacobean principle,’’ who 
had “no scruple iihoul locating an outpost miles in 
advance of its nearest support, with the Bokn l’a.ss and a 
dosei'L” bc'tween Bud support and it. In liis opinion, “to 
advance beyond the mountains forming our present strong 
frontier, and to itiake the diflicidt accessory zone.s in advance 
the principal held of ojieraiions was to coiiiniit the mistake 
for which Jomini condemned the I'Vuiich Uireefcory, when, 
with falal result, they invudi'd Switzerland.” And yet the 
man who saw so clearly the folly oi‘ believing that our 
“certain and even rule” would be acceptable to the “restless 
Afghan” for longer than the life-time of the generation 
which, from personal experience of both, could contrast it 
with “the anarchy and Oppression” which preceded it—-this 

' Papers relating lo Central Asia and Quetta, pp. 16'—1,9. 
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very man wanted the Indian Government to possess iLseU’of 
the strategical key to Afghanistan, by Lalfing over from the 
Amir the valleys of Kurani and Khost. With the Eeiwar 
and Shutargardan Passes in our hands, so Liimsden argued, 
we should master Kabul, and our pi’esence ther(>, in alliance 
with its government, would give to that government immense 
moral and physical strength. As daeob had eoimtcd on soon 
reconciling the Afghans to our pre.senee, in a position which 
threatened Kandahar, by subsidies of money and arms; so 
Lmnsden thought to induce the Amir to weleomt; our taldiig 
up a position, whence wo could dominate his eapilal, by 
relieving him of the trouble of collecting his own revmmes in one 
portion of his dominions, and by promises of su])porL against 
internal, or external foes. Each of these officers was eciually con¬ 
vinced that his particular scheme would be a cheap, oflectual and 
final solution of the North-West Erontier QncistioJi, and, it is 
hard to say, which of them presented hi.s proposals in I he more 
moral and philanthropic light. Jacob’s assurance that, in the 
arrangements proposed by him,“ we should act in no res])ecL 
other than as >ve might he prepared to justify before (dl good 
men in the world, or before the thi-onc of God,” being matched 
by Lunisden’s anxiety to make amends to Afghanistan for having 
been “unjustly invaded by us in her prosperity, by not shriuk- 
ing from strengthening her in her adversity; by securing for 
her oppressed subjects the benefits of a strong admiiiistraLion ; 
by acting faithfully in all our dealings; and in showing, by 
example, that our Christian precepts were something more 
than the selfish hankei’ings of mercantile adventurers.” ‘ 


‘ Iblcl., i)p. 27—37. 
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Bill’ Lunisden li.'wl Lo deal with the same man who had 
been proof against the plausible reasonings of Jacob and 
Green, and his note simply gave Sir John Lawrenc^c tlie op¬ 
portunity of re-asserting his lixed determination to take no 
steps which could alarm the snscepLihle jealousy of the 
Afghans, or violate the spirit, if not the letter, of our existing 
agreements with them; “for whclher we advance into Afghan¬ 
istan as friends or foes, wordd, in the end, make little 
diflcronce—'the final result would be the same.” The Viceroy 
could not he brought to sec the distinciions, moral and poli¬ 
tical, which the iulvoeatcs of the Eorwai'd Policy drew 
between their own aims and methods, and those of the 
authors of the Afgli.an War; the policy was one and the 
same, and their could be no escaping the evils that flowed 
from it; neither could ho be shaken in bis conviction that 
any advance, whether towards Kandahar or Kabul, would be 
consti'ued by the Afghans into the forerunner of the occu¬ 
pation of their country, which, indeed, it must prove, since 
Quetta and Kuram were only valuable in the eyes of those 
desiring their oecnpatiou, as stepping-stones to Herat and 
Kabul, in the event of a Kussian advance. ' He did not 


’ In writing to the Thnes, on the ,10th Octoher, 1878, Lord 
[.awrcnce re-affirmed this opinion:—“In 1854, when the occu- 
jjalion of Quetta was advocated, it was done so openly, on the 
ground of its being a first step in advance to the occtipation of 
Kandahar and Herat; or, in other words, the invasion of Af¬ 
ghanistan ; and this view has been reiterated, from time to time, 
in the press and in documents of an official chai'acter which 
have been made public. Hence the grounds of offence and ap¬ 
prehension to Afghails,'* 
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deny that those cities were important strategical positions; 
but they could not be occupied in the strength that would 
be necessary, except ai an enormous cost ol men and money. 
The soothing doctrine that we could occu])y large icrrilories 
beyond our frontier, inhabited by restless and warlik(' tribes, 
with the force which barely suHiced to liold India seevively, 
found no acceptance wdth him; on the contrary, he thought 
that all, or nearly all, the troops so employed, would have 
to be added to the then existing army, and that Llu' eonsli- 
tution of this new force, so far as it was Native, must be 
“a serious matter,” a.s Afghans in any number would bo mtt 
of the cpiestion,” “Gurkhas in excess of the live regimcnls 
on the Bengal establishmenl were not lo be had,” and 
“Hinduvstanis and Sikhs would not like such service.” 

And for us to advance to meet llussia was to give her so 
much vantage ground; for we should tliereby h'ssc'u the 
distance she would have to marcli her armies, whilst in¬ 
creasing the interval between our own troops and their true 
base of operations. Let the Russians, if they had the means 
and the desire to attack India, which he doubled, imclergo 
the long and tiresome raarclms which lie between the Oxus 
and the Indus; let them -wend their way through ditlicadt, 
and poor country, inhabited by a fanatical and eourngciouH 
population, where, in many places, every inch could be de¬ 
fended ; then they would come to the conllict on whic'h the 
fate of India rvould depend, toil-worn, with an exhausted 
infantry, a broken-down cavalry and a defeetivo artillery, 
and oiu- troops would have the option of meeting them, 
wha'ever the genius of our commanders might dictate. 

As to the fear that to allow Russia to occupy the coun- 
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Lries adjacent lo our westt'rn border was to give her the 
oppoi’tunily of hliri-iiig up strife and hatred against us among 
the mountain tribes, Sir John Lawrence pointed out, that 
her risks would be greater than oum, sine(3 the wider the 
area over which she spread lier rule, the greater the danger 
of insurrection which she herself would run, and the greater 
the likelihood that the iiibes would seek our aid against 
her. The argument in favour of an advance on our side, 
drawn from the interi\al troubles which the extension of 
Russia’s power lo our frontier might provoke in India itself, 
he met with the remark that, whether tho.se troubles occurred, 
or not, would depend largely on the Government of the 
day and the contentment of the people; that, at the worst, 
our troops maasod along the border, ready to meet the in¬ 
vaders, would have a greater influence on tliat discontent, than 
the same troops locked up beyond the mountains of Af¬ 
ghanis Lau ; and, that .should a really formidable insurrection 
arise in India; the proper action of its rulers would be to 
recall the army beyond the Pirswes, the fate of which, when 
reLiring, encumbered with women, children and camp-followers, 
might be most melancholy. 

“Taking every view, then, of this great question,” wrote 
Sir John Lawrence in conclusion, “the pi'ogTe.Hs of Russia in 
Central Asia, the ofleet it will, in course of time, have on 
India, the arrangements we should have to make to meet 
it, I am firmly of opinion that our proper course is not to 
advance our troops beyond our present border; not to send 
English officers into the different States of Central Asia; 
but to put our own house in order, by giving the people of 
India the best Government in our power; by conciliating, as 
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far as practicable, all clasbcs; and by coasolidaiiiig' our re¬ 
sources. I am greatly in favour of c)pening up linos of cotn- 
mmricatiou of every kind which, on full cousidi'ralion, are 
likely to prove useful, so far as the means will [)onnit; but 
I strongly deprecate additional taxation to any ini])oi'tant 
extent, and I am greatly adverse to increasing our debt on 
unproductive works.” ‘ 

After an interval of only nine months, the attention of 
the British Governnient was again called to Quetta by Sir 
Henry Bawlinson, who, in the memorandum of which mention 
was made in the first chapter of this history, recommended 
its occupation on the ground that the erection of a strong- 
fortress at a point which would cover the fi-ontier, and, in 
the event of an invasion, delay an enemy sulfKiicntly to 
enable us to mass our full foree.s in the rear, would be likely 
to have a salutary effect u])on the Native mind in India, 
which was said to be disturbed by our continued inaotivity. 

The proposal was, in this case, a thoroughly honest one, 
hiding no ulterior aims; yet its author, as we know, was 
quite alive to the fact that it might be misunderstood by 
the Afghans, and showed his sense of the importance to us 
of retaining their good-will by declaring that, “if the tribes 
in general regarded this erection of a fortress—above the 
passes, although not on Afghan soil—as a menace, or as 
a preliminary to a further hostile advance, then we should 
not be justified, for so small an object, inrisking the rupture 
of our friendly intercourse.” 

.It is worthy of note that neither Jacob nor Green— 


^ Ibid., pp. 37—4'S. 
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boLh pradioal soldierb of great ability—advocated the erection 
of fortificatioiih at QncLta. What they desired was the 
presciiee, above the Holan Pass, of a small and highly mobile 
native force. EoLli had served under Sir Chai-les Napier who, 
when Commander-in-Chief in India, had branded as a fool 
the man who should desire to pi'cserve and utilise the nu¬ 
merous forts scatlcred over the Punjab, and the former had 
himself pulled down those which he found his troops occu¬ 
pying in Sind. 

Rawlinson with whom the idea of a fortified camp originated, 
though a soldier Ijy profession, spent so largo a portion of 
his life in the political service, that ho could not be expected 
to share Na})ier’s and Jacob’s aversion to shutting up troops 
behind eartli-works; but even he never dreamed of any 
thing more than a fort snlficiently strong to enable a small 
body of men to protect the upper end of the Bolan Pass 
long enough to give the Indian (lovoimment time to mass 
its forces at the lower end, and it was loft to more recent 
times to witness the erection of the huge fortress which is 
the Quetta of to-day. 

No effect wa.s given to Sir Heni'y Rawliiison’s recommend¬ 
ations; but the fourth attempt to commit the British 
Government to the policy of strengthening India by advancing 
her frontiers, met, as we already know, with a very different 
reception; and Lord Lytton andved in Calcutta as much 
pledged to the occupation of Quetta as to the establishment 
of British Officers in Herat and Kandahar. 

During Lord Northbrook’s Vice-royaltj^, Baluchistta had 

been in a very disturbed state owing to the quarrels of the 

Khan and his chiefs, and, in the end, the Indian Government 

8 
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had been obliged to intervene, in order to open the Dolan 
I'onte which the civil dissensions bad practically closed 
to trade. Its agent, Major Sandeinan, ai\ oilicer knowiv 
and honoured all along the frontier, was well received hy 
both sides, and soon brought about an ajjpiu'ent la'concilia- 
tion between the Khan and his rebellious subjects; but. no 
sooner had he witbdi’avvn than lighting began again, and 
he had to return, taking with him a military escort of a 
thousand men. '^fhe occasion was favourable ti) the occupa¬ 
tion of Quetta, but Lord Northbrook’s Govevmueutj faith¬ 
ful to Lord Lawrence’s policy, forbore to take advantage 
of it, and Sandeinan was instructed to coniine his action to 
the opening of the Bolan to the Kalilas wailing attacobabad 
and Shikarpur, and to a fresh endeavour to establish })eaee 
between the contending parties.' This time his success was 
real; the Kaftlas, following a march behind the mission, 
reached the entrance to the Pass mnnolcsted, and wore per¬ 
mitted to traverse it on payment of the customary dues— 
which some of the Afghan inorcliants were much inclined 
to evade—and, after the matters in dispute, between the Khan 
and the Sirdars had been submitted to a court of arbitration, 
terms of agreement were accepted by both parties and ratilied 
on oath, in open Durbar. 

By this aiTangement tranquillity was restored to Baluchistan, 
and had Lord Northbrook been still in office, the mis.sion 
would, probably, have been withdrawn as soon as time had 
tested the permanence of its work; but that Viceroy had 
quitted India a few days after Sandeinan had started on Ihs 

Baluchistan, No. pages i40, 1(17, lOs. 
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second Joiu'iiuy to Khdiilr, ‘ and withdrawal did not outer into 
Lord Lyttoii’s views; on the contrary, his mind was set upon 
increasing the strength of tlie Urifcish force in Baluchistan, 
and so locating it that it should not only exercise a com¬ 
manding influence in that state, but also menace Afghanistan. 
For a few month.s Sandeinan was left to act freely on Lord 
Northbrook’s instructions, then, in September, the Viceroy sejit 
his private Secretary, Colonel G. P. Colley, to inquire into liis 
doings, and either to revise them, if they should appear to be 
out of harmony with the Indian Government’s new frontier 
policy, or to confirm them by concluding with the Khan of 
Khelat a secret treaty, the sixth article of wliich provided 
for the penuanent occupation of that prince’s territory by a 
British military force. 

Colley’s secret instructions also directed him to occupy 
(^luetta, and to examine carefully the country in which the 
troops forming the Britisli Agent’s escort were to be stationed, 
as it was dc.sirablc to have “as soon as possible the opinion 
of ii more experienced nnlitary man Ihari Major Sandeinan 
on the question of theii- distribution and safety.” ^ 

Colley arrived at Khelat on the 18th of October, where, 
after a grand Durbar, he obtained the Khan'’s signature to 
the treaty, and then proceeded to show himself “a more 
experienced military man” than Sandeinan, by breaking up 
tlie little force, which the latter officer had hitherto kept 

‘ It was to stop Sandeman’s Mission that Lord Lytton sent 
to Lord Northbrook the telegium of which mention wa.s made 
in a former chapter. 

’ Baluchistan, No. 2, page 86'0. 
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intact, into Miiall bodies. At Kliclat, as a guard Cor (In' 
British Agent, he left the mounlain guns and a sinal] 
detachment of infantry; to Dadar, at the ,soutli-easLoi-n 
entrance of the Bolan, he sent all the cavahy; and at QmdLu 
he placed a wing of infantry;—dispositions which so isolated 
the various detachments that they could be of no possible 
assistance to each other, and interposed c'l, long and dangerous 
defile between one of them and the conniry from winch it 
had to draw its supplies.’ Some weeks later [liesc dispo.si I ions 
were modified, hut hardly improved ; for, though the stronglli 
of the Quetta garri.son ws-is brought up to a regiment of 
infantry, a squadron of cavalry and a mountain battery, 
the addition did not render it self-sutlleing; nor was there 
much gaiu to its communications from the nominal establish¬ 
ment of a small force at Mithri, two marches from Dadni', 
since, during the cold weather, it was to be scattered along 
the foot of the hills as a check on the raiding propGusitics 
of the Marri and Bugti tribes, and, during th(‘ hot weather, 
was to he withdrawn to Jacobahad, leaving only a feev of 
its niimhev behind to hold the hill posts. 

The credit, or discredit, of these arrangements did not lie 


” In the Government of India’.s despatch of the 23rd of March, 
1877, Quetta is described as lying “in a district abounding in 
supplies,” and Colley pi-obably believed that the troop.s stationed 
there would he independent of India in the matter of food and 
forage. Sueli flattering descriptions are often to he met with 
in geographical accounts of these regions, hut the abundance 
spoken of must be understood in relation to the needs of the 
Kafilas passing through them, not in relation to the requirements 
of a military force permanently located in the locality in question. 
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with the Coiiimaudcr-in-Chicf‘, wlio exercised no eonbrol over 
the troops employed in their execution, and whose signature 
is wanting to the despatch in which the modifications just 
described were approved. ’ 

The occupation of Quetta, whatever its ultimate object, 
was, at the moment, only a move in the game which 
Lord Lytton was jjlaying against Shere Ali; and it was 
c[uickly followed by other ineasures equally well devised to 
cow that prince into submission, or to drive him into open 
hostility. 

A few pages bade mention was made of the Memorandum 
in which Colonel Peter Lumsden advocated a Rritish occu¬ 
pation of the. Kuram and Khost Valleys, and of the uncom¬ 
promising rejection of that pj'oposal by Lord Lawrence. But 
scheme.s which made no impression upon the practical and 


’ In making thc.se reckless dispositions Colley was probably 
led away by his overweening faith in the power of the breech¬ 
loader. In 1877 l\c wrote to General C. C. Iloss: “the only 
point on which I feel I take a different view from you and most 
of the officers of Indian experience I meet, is as to the change 
])rodueed by the breech-loader; this is, pefh.'ips, natural. Until 
I came out here 1 had been living principally with officers fresh 
from the great breech-loading battles in Europe. I have many 
friend.s in both the Clerman and the French armies, and the one 
thing that .seemed to have impressed itself most on them was 
the utter impossibility of dislodging even the worst troops from 
any tolerable defensive position, if armed with breech-loaders 
and well supplied with ammunition, unless shaken previously by 
artillery,” A few years later this mistaken confidence was to 
lead to a disaster to the British arras, and co.st the writer of 
this letter his life. 
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jnsi mind of the veteran Indian Stalesninn, laid an irresi^Libie 
charm for the ainhibious and inexperienced Visionary wlio 
now filled his place. Luin.sdcn, promo bed lo b(' Adjntanb- 
General, and warmly siippoi'tc'd by Ihe Qiiarto'-Master-Gf'iieral 
in India, Major-General Frederick Iloborbs, soon secured 
Lord Lytton’s car; and the dream of doininaling Kabul 
from the summit of the Shutargardan and thence over¬ 
awing or dethroning Sherc Ali, at his plen.siire, took complete 
possession of the Viceroy’s iniaginabion. To prej)are the way 
for its realization, he had the road between Rawal Ih'ndi— 
the largest cantonment in Upper India—and ICohat-—an 
important frontier-station commanding two roads into the 
Kurnm Valley—repaired; the approaches to the Indus at 
Kubhalgarh put into order, and a bildge of bofits sub¬ 
stituted for the ferry at that jdace; whilst, to T’hal, a 
village separated from Afghan territory by the Kuratu 
River, he sent Cavaginu'i and other ollicers, with orders lo 
select the site for a military camp and to obtain all pos¬ 
sible information as to the country lying beyond that 
stream. He further established a bnlloeic and maileart 
service between Rawal Findi and Kohat, and opened an alter¬ 
native road suitable for tho passage of guns, between the 
latter place and Attock on the Indus, viri the Nilabgasbah 
and Quarra jungles; he despatched a commissai'iat ollicer 
to form a large depot at Kohat, and gave orders to collect 
at Rawal Pindi immense qiiantitics of ammunition and 
ordnance stores, also a large number of tran.sport animals; 
and finally, he directed the Commander-in~Chief to hold 
in readiness to move to Kohat, or its neighbourhood, three 
batteries of artillery—two of which were to be ecj^uippcd 
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with mountain guns—two companies of sappers and 

miners, a regiment of British and two of Native cavalry, 
and two regiments of British and four of Native infantry. ‘ 
But Imrd Lytton did not stop short at ineasiire.s to be 
taken within British territory. Determined to impress Shere 
Ali with the salutary truth that the British arm was long 
enough to reach him on hi.s north-east as well as on his 
south-west frontier, he supplied the Maharajah of Kashmir, 
who sent a deputation to meet him at a place called Mad- 
hapur—the proposed visit to Kashmir had been abandoned— 
with arms of jjreeision, and encouraged him to push forward 
troops into the passes leading to Chitral. “ 

From Madhapur, Lord Lyiton proceeded to Peshawar, where 
ho made the ac(|uaintancc of Cavagnari, Deputy Commissioner 
of that District, a man of rash and restless di.sposition and 
overbearing temper, consumed by the thirst for personal dis- 


’ The above items of information are taken from papers dealing 
with tile blockade of the Africli 'Fnbes in 187C,wliic]i were presented 
to the House of Lords on the 28th February, 1881, and some of 
these measures were slated to have been adopted with a view 
to rendering that blockade more effective; but even of these it is 
hard to believe that they were not taken with the ulterior 
purpose of intimidating the Amir; whilst others can have been 
intended to serve no other end; notably the aspsembling of a 
largo Field Force on the North-West Frontier, since in November 
1876 the Viceroy prohibited the use of troops against the recal¬ 
citrant tribes, on the ground that the frontier police, if in¬ 
creased in numbers and armed with the Enfield rifle, should 
suffice to reduce them to submission, and the military operations 
known as the Jowaki War were not undertaken till a year later, 

^ The Afghan Question, page 213, 
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tiactioii, and as incapable of rccogiii'/.iug and weighing Lhe 
difficulties, physical and moral, which stood in the way oi' the 
attainment of his ends, as the Viceroy ovci- whom he was 
thenceforward to exercise so pernicious an inihience. From 
Peshawar he went on into Sind, where, on the 8 th of Dv- 
cember, he signed the treaty with the Klinn of IChelat, in 
the presence of a largo gathering of cliiefs; and then con¬ 
tinued liis journey to Karachi and Bombay. The 1st of 
January, 1877, saw him in Delhi, the centre of lhe brilliant 
assemblage gathered together to do honour to their new Ihn- 
press, an assemblage in which the Amir of Afghanistan was 
conspicuous by his absence. 

Tins crowning achievement of his first cr)ld-w<.'atl\cr tour 
accompli.shed, the Viceroy returned to Calcutia to await the 
harvest of confidence and gratitude which he expected to 
spring up in Shore Ali’s mind at the spoof aele oi‘ n (go¬ 
vernment that had taken so much pains to ])rov(- to him 
its power “to break him as a reed,” actually condescending 
to a,sk to be allowed to li.ston to his wishes and to relievo 
lus anxiety of mind. 
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nnc 1>K.SHAWAU <'<)\I''J,IU'’NCF. 

A'jta Mahoined reached Kabul at the end of October, 
where he inuht at once have remitted the letter of which he 
was the bearer to the Amir, and have made him acquainted 
with the substance of the conversations he had held with 
the Viceroy, and the tone and temper of Lord Lytton’s re¬ 
mains; not till the 23rd of November, however, was he re¬ 
summoned to the palace to hear the proposed negotia¬ 
tions discussed by the Durbar. The debate was a long one; 
yet, in the end, the only decisive opinion at which tlie Prince 
and his ininistei's were able to arrive, was tlmt the prelim¬ 
inary condition to the meeting of a conference laid down 
by liOrd Lytton—that condition to which Shere Ali was 
credited with having given his “antieijjatory assent”—was 
one to which they could not agree. 

Throughout the month of December the discussions in the 
Durbar and the visits of the Vakil to the Amir were fre¬ 
quent. Atta Mahomed, urged on by the Viceroy, who had 
grown impatient at what, he considered artful delay.s on the 
part of the Amir, and culpable supineness on the part of 
the Native Agent himself, putting great pressure both on 
Shere Ali and his advisers to compel them to yield to the 
demands of the Indian Government. On the 2lst of De¬ 
cember he was able at lost to report that the Amir, owing 
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to ]idplessnef.s,” had agreed to waive lii.s objoetioii to the 
residence of British officers on the border, bill Hint he fell it 
incunibeni on his Goveriuncnt to represent .some iiniiorlant 
conditions (literally, dilficnlties,) with regard to lhal resi¬ 
dence to the British Goveriuncnt, and such rejiresenlations 
his Envoys, the Sadr-i-Azhn,' Nnr Mahomed Shah, and the 
Mir Akhor,' Ahmed Khan, would be inupowcrod to make. 
The British Agent further informed his correspondent, tlie 
Commissioner at Peshawar, that he had hom'd privately that 
the Durbar authorities intended to propose' allaebing wvy 
.stringent conditions to their con,sent to the admis.sion of 
British officers into Afghani.stan.'' 

The two Envoys, accompanied by Ahta Mahomed, left 

’ Prime Mini.stcr; and Master of tlie Horse (literally, Lord 
of the Stables). 

'■i 1st. Should liy any accident any injury occur to the life or 
property of any British ofliccr in Afghanistan, steps should be 
taken (in .such mutters) according' to the onstoni and law of Af¬ 
ghanistan, and the Britisli Government should not put much 
preSwSure on the Afghan Govermni'iit, 

2nd. The Duties of all British OHieers on Llie border should be 
fully defined (literally, limited); they should not secretly, or openly, 
interfere with the internal civil and mililai'y affairs of Afghanistan. 

3i'd. Should a Russian Agent eoinc to Afghauisliin, eoutrary to 
the wishes of the British Government, to make roprcscntatioius 
regarding any object, the British GovernmcnL should make their 
own arrangements to prevent Iris arrival, and give no trouble as 
to this prevention to the Afghan Government.’’ 

i'th. The language of this clause is very confused, but Sir A. 
Pollocii interpreted it to mean, that, if the British Government 
failed to give the Afghan Government sufiicienL aid in money 
and arms, the Afghan Government should be free to decline 
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Kabul on Decenibci' 3lKt, 1876, and, travelling by short 
Jiiarehcs on accounL of the bad health of Nur Mahomed, 
arrived at Peshawar on the 27Lh of January, 1877. The 
following day Dr. Bcllew visited the Sadr-i-Azim—the Mir 
Akhor’s only part in the Conferein'e sccin.s to have consi.sted 
in falling asleep over its proceedings—sent by Sii- Lewis 
Pelly to make complimentary inquiries, and to ascertain when 
it would suit the iVfghan Envoy to begin the discu.ssions. 

Nur Mahomed received hi.s old acquaintance in a friendly 
way—they had met at Kandahar in 1857, at Anibala in 1869 
and in Scistan in 1872—but his mind wms evidently 
preoccupied and for a time conversation flagged. At last, 
after Dr. Hollow had expressed the hope that everything 
in the house tts.signed to him was to hi,s liking, he j'oused 
himself to reply that, so far as he himself was concerned, 
he was perfectly comfortable and happy, adding, after 
a brief pause, that his thoughts were dwcdling on the 
business that had brought him to Peshawar; and when the 
Doctor replied that he hoped all would turn out well, he 
answered that both he and the Amir looked upon him— 
Bellow—as a friend, but that it was different as regarded 
the Briti.sh Government. The Amir had come to have a 
deep-rooted distrust of its good faith and sincerity,—dis¬ 
trust for which he had many reasons. Ilellew protested that 
the British Government was most favourahly disposed towards 
the Amir, but the Envoy continued sceptical. The British Go- 
vornment’vS acts did not accord with its words. Why this press- 


nny assistance, whilst continuing, for friendship’s sake, to permit 
the residence of tlie British Officers. 
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ing to send British Oflficcrs to Afghanistan, the reasons against 
which proceeding had been understood and accepted by Lord 
Lawi’cnce and Lord Mayo and Lord Northbrook, if there; 
was no wish to interfere in the ititernal affairs of tliat 
country ? The Afghans were a small people, no match for 
the great Britislr nation; but they were self-willed and in¬ 
dependent, prizing their honour above life; and the Amir 
had lost his confidence iu the British Goverumeut since Ixn’d 
Northbrook meddled in the matter of his son Yakub Khaii, 
and sent presents, without his consent, to the Governor of 
Wakhan. These acts had thrown the entire Durbar into 
alarm; and both the Amir and his people objected to the 
coining of British Officers, knowing that their advent would 
mean the loss of Afghan independence. Matters had now 
come to a crisis, and the situation was a most grave one. 
This was the last opportunity for settlement, and God only 
knew the future. ‘ 

Dr. Bellew remarked, in reporting this conversation, that 
the Envoy spoke with great earnestness and gravity. “ 

On the 3()th of January the lleprosentatives of the Viceroy 
and the Amir met for the first time, and the ineompatibiliiy 
of the positions taken up by the re.spectivc Envoys lieearae 
immediately apparent; Sir Lewis Pelly arguing on two as¬ 
sumptions, one of which Nur Mahomed ah.solutely denied, 

' Afghanistan, No. ] (1878), page Ifio. 

^ Nui' Mahomed had a personal cause for gravity; lie had, a.s he 
told Bellew, just narrowly escaped death in consequence of Major 
Grey’s having written him a letter reminding him of his having 
acquiesced, at Simla, in the coming of British Officers to Kabul. 
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whilst Iho discussion of the other he desired to defer till a 
later period ol' the negotiations. The first of these assump¬ 
tions was that there existed betAveen the Governments of 
Great Briluin and Afghanistan “ nahamzmri" —misapprehen¬ 
sions—which it Avas essential to remove; the second, that, 
by sending an Envoy to India, the Avnir had definitely com¬ 
mitted himself to the prineiple of British Oflicers on his 
frontiers, a point on Avhieh Sir I,. Belly declared emphatically 
that he had no diseretionary poAA'ers. The interview closed 
Aviih a request on the part of Nur Mahomed thc'it ho 
might be made acquainted Avitb the nahatrmar’} of AA'bieli Sir 
Lewis bad spoken, Avitb a vicAV to in’eparing himself to 
discuss them. 

At the second meeting, Avhich took place on Eebruaiy IsL, 
Sir Lewis Belly, professing to believe that Nur Mahomed’s 
inquiry about the “ misappreliensions” spoken of had reference 
only to the particular Avord by Avhieh the idea to be 
conveyed had been I'endercd in Bersiau, offered to substitute 
for it another expression— na Aweth —which moi'e 
exactly corresponded Avith the English term; but the Kabul 
Envoy put aside this quibble and stuck to bis point, 
which Avas to try to discover in what the niisapprehenKsion 
consisted, and Avhich of the tAvo, the Amir or the Viceroy, 
Avas supposed to be labouring under it. Sir L. Belly, 
after referring to the Aide Mhwire given to Atta Ma¬ 
homed by Lord Lytton, said that they Avere the Amir’s 
apprehensions and anxieties that the Viceroy desii-ed to remove. 
“What apprehensions and anxieties?" asked the Envoy. 
“The Amir feels none; nor has he ever given tlxe British 
Govenunent cause for Aineasinoss,’’ Sir LexAus replied that 
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the misapprehensions were of long standing, and then went 
on to specify the Amir’s dissatisfaction at not liaving obtained 
from Lord Mayo a dynastic guarantee, supporting his plea 
by ([notations from several official documents. I’bc Envoy at 
once asked for translations of the papers referred to, and then, 
having observed that it was necessary in these discussions 
to proceed link by link of the chain, otherwise confusion 
would ensue, begged that the meeting might now terminate.” ' 
The translations asked for" were sent to Nur Mahomed on 
the morning of the 3rd, and the same day there was an 
unofficial interview between the two Envoys in which Nnr 
Mahomed showed clearly that his mind was .still full of the 
anxiety which he had revealed to Dr. Eellen'. “ 

At the meeting of the 5th February, the Eritish Flctii- 


‘ Afgtiani.stai), No. 1 (]87<)), p])- 197—98. 

These were translations of the wishes and vociue.sts sulunitted 
by the Amir, either in person or through his Minislei', or through 
the British Agent in 1869 and 187.'b taken in conneeLion with 
the Viceroy’.s letter to the Amir, dated 11th October, 1876, pa¬ 
ragraph 6:— 

Discussion, dated July 1873, at page 20 of volume "Affaii-s of 
Central Asia, 1872—75.” 

The Amir’s requests made in May 1873; oirfe page 19 of 
above-mentioned volume. 

Paragi-aph 8 of Note, dated 29 th March, I 869 . 

Paragraph 3 of a letter fi'om the Punjab Government to the 
Foreign Secretary, dated Umballa, 1st April, I 869 . 

» At this interview Sir L. Pelly read over to Nur Mahomed 
the yiide Mhnuire which Lord Lytton had given to Atta Maho¬ 
med, and promised to telegraph to Calcutta for leave to furnish 
him with a copy of it. 
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potonliary having reitci-alod his assortioii that Ihc' Amir was 
not satisliocl witii the old treaty, and that on that account 
the ])resent Viceioy had oUercd liim a new one much more 
favourable to hit. dynasty and power, on certain conditions 
which he must be assumed to Jiave accepled,— the Envoy 
asked whether lie was to understand that all the existing 
agreeitients, from the time of Imi'd Lawrence dowm to the 
time of Lord Northbrook, were annulled. “I have no au- 
tlmrity to ainiul any treaty, only to revise and bupjdemcnt 
that of 1856,'’ was Sir Lewis I’elly’a answer. “Rut sup¬ 
posing the prc'sent Viceroy makes a Ireaty with us, and, after 
he lias gone, another Viceroy wishes to revise and supplement 
it—what are we to do,?” einpiircd Nur Muhomed; to which 
awkward cjuestion Sir Lewu's could only reply that there C'oukl 
be no objecLion to revising a treaty with which the Amir 
had expressed liimaelf dissatisfied. 

Rut Nur Mahomed would not allow that the Amir had 
expressed dissatisfaction, nor would he consent to accept the 
treaty of 1853 as the only agreement existing between the 
Afghan and the Rritish Governments. Such admissions would 
at once have opened the door to the Viceroy’s demand to be 
allowed to place Rritish Officers in Afghanislan, and although 
Nur Mahomed did not say that the Afghan Government 
would never, under any ciixum.stances, accept the “ preliminary 
condition,” he yet claimed the right—right which, in send¬ 
ing him to Simla, the Amir had expressly reserved—to state 
all its objections to that condition. “ Let me speak all that 
is in my mind,” was his appeal to Sir Lewis Pelly, “aiift let 
every word 1 utter be written down, that, when 1 have con¬ 
cluded my argument, you may weigh it long and earhestly; 
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then give yonr decihion, and when I have heard ii and thought 
over it in niy turn, you shall know mine. ” And the British 
Plenipotcntiai'y consented to listen, and sat silent, whilst 
during three consecutive sittings, under great dilliculties— 
for his illness was rajridly increasing upon him—the Afghan 
Envoy struggled and fought for the old friendship on the 
old basis, striving to force his adversary—for that was what 
he felt Sir Lewis Pelly to be—to understand tliat, in de- 
mairding the establishment of British OlHcers otr the Afghan 
frontiers. Lord Lytton was asking wliat was subversive of 
that friendship, and incompatible with the full conlidence 
Avhich he claimed as a right from the Amir. 

Tlie trusted friend of Sherc Ali, his companion at Ambala, 
his representative in Seistan and at Simla, Nui’ Mahomed 
knew every link of the chain which, during twenty-one year.s, 
had been .slowly and carefully foi'gcd by the ^visdom of 
British and Afghan Statesmen, to bind their respective coun¬ 
tries each to each, and he would not let one of those links 
slip through his fingers, or bo cut away by this new Viceiv)y 
on whom the office, but not the spirit, of his prcdcco.ssor.s 
had devolved. Some passirges of the papers on which Sir 
l£wis Pelly had relied as proving the Amir’s dissatisfaction 
in the past and his willingness, in 1869, to accept the con¬ 
dition against which he now rebelled—the Kabul Envoy 
disputed, on the ground that they did not tally with the 
Afghan record of the Ambala Conference; others he admitted 
to be correct; hut he steadily refused to allow that the 
Amir had returned to his country in anxiety of mind, or 
that his feelings at that period, or his subsequent conduct, 
should be judged apart from the letter, in which Lord Mayo 
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had tan bodied the coiicluHions at which he and his guest hat] 
finally arrived. 

Nor was Nur Mahomed more accommodating in the matter 
of those “wishes” of the Amir which Lord Lytton insisted 
on fulfilling; and he had no difficulty in showing that from 
the time of the Ambala Conference up to the present hour, 
his master had pres.sed no political wishes on the British 
Government. All advances tending to a change in the mutual 
relations of the two States had come from the British side. 
It was not the Amir who, in 1873, had .sought to enter 
upon fresh “parleys” with the Indian Government, but Lord 
Northbrook who had expre.ssed a desire to cominimicate to 
the Amir the decision of the Seistau Arbitration Referee, 
and the i-esult of the long negotiations between Great Britain 
and Russia with regard to the limits of Afghanistan; and the 
Amir to gratify that wish had deputed him—NurMahoaned 
—to wait upon that Viceroy. Again, it was Lord Northbrook 
who, at tlio Simla Conference, had introduced the subject 
of Russia and had said “of his own accord” that in case 
of a violation of the Afghan frontier by a foreign enemy, 
the English would, probably, help the Afghans to repel the 
aggressors. He himself had told Mr. Seton-KaiT that the 
pj’evious pledges were sufficient, but that if the Indian Govern¬ 
ment thought differently, then it must uiidei-stand that the 
people of Afghanistan would not be satisfied with indefinite 
promises of assistance; and he had spoken in the same terms 
to the Viceroy. After that the subject of the promises 
which would content the Afghan people had been discussed 
at length; ‘‘nothing had been left unconsidered;” and, yet, 
the upshot of the whole mattei' was that ilo change was 

9 
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made in the relations of the two countries, ioj', as the Amir 
expressed it in his letter to Lord Northbrook, “ that very 
arrangement and agreement at Ambala is sutliciont, so long 
as from the side of Her Most Gracious Majesty, the great 
Queen of England, the foundation of friendship shall remain 
intact and stable. Please God Almighty, from the side of 
this supplicant at the Divine Throne, also the foundation of 
friendship will remain strong and tirm as at the time of 
the iirterview at Ambala, where I met Lord Mayo, ^vhose 
authority is in my hand, as also the document, of Lord 
Lawrence, which is now in my possession.” 

After the vindication of Shere Ali from the charge of 
having so forced his wishes on the attention of the British 
Government that he was now bound to submit to their ful¬ 
filment, clogged with any coiidition.s which Lord I^ytton 
might see fit to attach to his favours—Nuv Mahomed glanced 
at the still more dangerous assumption which had been put 
forward to bolster up Lord Lytton’s demand for the opening 
of Afghanistan to Englishmen, official and nnollicial—the 
assumption, namely, that without such mutual freedom of 
access there could be no friendship between the two States. 
By implication he had already shown that the exclusion of 
Eiigli.shmen from Afghanistan was the basis on which the 
friendship between that country and Gi’oat Britain liad been 
founded by Dost Mahomed and Lord Lawrence, and on 
which it had been confirmed by Shere Ali and Lord Mayo; 
now he recalled and pressed home the facts that Lord 
Noi-thbrook had accepted the Amir’s reasons for declining 
to permit Colonel Valentine Baker to pass through his 
dominions, and that the friendship between the two Govern- 
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meiit.s hud iioL suffered from this refusal, for Lord North¬ 
brook, ill his farewell letter to Shere Ali, had written that 
he left it on the same footing as before, and that his sue- 
cesbor would continue to uphold it. 

There was no grievance then in the Amir’s mind with 
respect to the matters refeiTed to by Sir L. Felly; yet dis¬ 
content had really found place in it in connection with other 
questions, and if the British Plenipotentiary would permit 
him to mention some of the causes of this discontent, in a 
friendly and unofficial way, without provoking controversy 
by a reply, he, the Envoy, would gladly do so. 

The desired permission having been accorded to him, Nur 
Mahomed named four acts of the British Government as 
having aroused distrust and displeasure in the minds of the 
Amir and his subjects. 

1. The neglect of that Government to take any notice 
of a petition from the chiefs of Baluchistan to Shere Ali,' 
asking him to settle their diffei-ences, which petition the 
Amir had forwarded for its consideration, 

S. The interference of Lord Northbrook in favour of 
Yakub Khan, 

8. Tire sending of presents to the Mir of Wakhan, a 
feudatory of Afghanistan, without the Amir’s permission 
having first been asked, and obtained. 

4'. The Seistan Award. 

Gn the finst of these four causes of discontent Nur Maho¬ 
med laid no stress; it was, at woi-st, but an offence against 

' Previous to the war of 1838—42, the Amir of Kabul stood 
in the relation of suzerain to the Chiefs of Baluchistan. 
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courtesy, since Shei'c Ali couki not kavo ko))ed t\iat the 
British Government would sanction the renewal of a con¬ 
nection which had been severed so long:—but on the other 
three he based his plea for the abandonment of I he fatal 
preliminary condition, arguing that, if there had been cause 
for anxiety (andeeha,) in acts which, though they violated, 
in some degree, the British pledges to respect the sovereign 
rights of the Amir and the integrity of his dominions, were, 
yet, but trivial matters—the result of the proposal to 
place British officers on the Afghan frontiers must b(' 
remorse (pashemaiii). 

Then once again he passed in review the decision arrived 
at with regard to this same pi-oposal by Tan’d Lawrence 
who “was very well acquainted with the circumstanceH oi' 
Afghanistan, to whom its good and evil were clearly known,” 
and the confirmation of that decision by Lord Mayo and 
Lord Northbrook, and ended by imploring the British Go¬ 
vernment not “to scatter away former assurances,” but to 
consider “ the true facts of the state of afl'airs in Afghani¬ 
stan, with justice and impartiality.” 

Tliat Government knew well that i,he Afghans had a th’cod 
of this proposal, and that it was firmly fixed in their minds 
and deeply rooted in their hearts that, if Englishmen, or 
other Europeans, once set foot in their country, it would, 
sooner or later, pass out of their hands. In no way could 
they be reassured on this point, and it was impossible to 
remove these convictions from their minds, for they adduced 
many proofs in support of them. But the convictions of the 
people of Afghanistan being such, the protection of English¬ 
men in the midst of the hill tribes was difficult—nay, 
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impohsible. Aud, besides tins danger t'vmn the fierce independ¬ 
ence of the Afghan people, the Amir had enemies who, to 
mar the friendship of the two governmenbb, would secretly 
kill some sahib. Htul not .such men nmrdered the Cora- 
mandcr-in-Chief of the Amir’s army in the very midst of 
twenty thousand of his troops? Now, the Amir would have 
to protect the sahibs with his army; but if that army had 
not availed him to protect the life of his own Conimaiider- 
in-Chief, in what \nanner could he protect the life of any 
other per.son? 

Again, if, at any time, a disturbance or revolution should 
occur in Afghanistan, the sahibs would be certainly de¬ 
stroyed. But if, from one cause or other, they should be 
killed, what would be the consequences? Eternal reproach 
and bitterness against Afghanistan, and the changing of the 
friendship with the English Government into enmity. 

Three years before, an English officer had been murdered 
between the frontiers of the two Statevs, ’ and the efforts of 
the Amir to obtain satisfaction for the British Government 
for this outrage—efforts which had earned the approval of Imrd 
Noi’thbrook—-had resulted in nothing but the loss of many 
lives, the defection of Naiiroz Khan ■ and the closing of the 
Khybor road, owing to the resentment of the people. And 
what would be the consequence should aucli air occurrence 
happen on those far-distant frontiers, the inhabitants of which 
compiused people of all sorts of tribes? 


' Major Macdonald. 

•' Governor of Lallpura, and a connection by marriage of the 
Amir. 
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In the proposal to place British Officers on those frontiers, 
besides the immediate loss of reputation and injury to Af¬ 
ghanistan, there lay the seed of bitterness of feeling and a 
certainty of the alienation of the two Governments, either 
then, or later. Under the present arrangement nothing had 
occurred contrary to friendship, and so long as the Aniir 
lield to it, confirmed, as it was, by writings and documents 
of the British Government, no blame could attach to him; 
but if ho suffered himself to be persuaded to depart from it, 
and to undertake what he could not perform, not only vvould 
he be put to shame in the eyes of all nations, but he would 
incur the reproaches of the very Government that imposed 
upon him an impossible task, and bring frouble upon his 
kingdom. 

Sir Lewis Belly had said, on the first day of the (!on- 
feronce, that he desired to remove any anxieties that might 
l)e in the mind of the Amir—now let him say whether, in 
demanding the admission of British Officers to Afglianistan, 
lie was proposing what would remoi’e an old anxiety, or 
raise a fre.sh one, not only in the mind of the Amir, hul 
in the minds of all his people.'' 

The Afghan Envoy dosed his long and weiglity address 
with the following words:— 

“ Therefore I now expect from the great, civilized English 
Government that they Avill well weigh the several argnments 
I have adduced in eonvei-sations and discussions, and the 
c{iiotations I have made from papers and documents, as well 
as what I have said on the head of the customary usage 
and the impracticability of tbis propo.sal, owing to the views 
of the people of Afghanistan and t.he actual condition of 
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tlieii’ country, in order that they may arrive at a just and 
correct opinion as to who has the right on his side and 
wlmt is best. .i\.nd I beg that the English Government 
will not raise a tpiestion which will abrogate the former 
treaties and agreement.s and the past usage, in order that 
the friendship should continue strong on the same footing 
as hitherto.” 

It i.s easy to see why Nur Maliomed had asked to be allowed 
ti) state hi,s case without interruption. He felt that much 
might depend on its clear and accurate statement, and he 
could not trust himself to preserve a calm and courteous 
tone if once discussion were admitted, and altercation fol¬ 
lowed on discussion. There was a hot hre of resentment 
buraing in the breast of the .sick man—resentment of the 
cruel pressure that was being put upon the Amir, and, in 
his heart, a fierce di.sgust of the quibbles, to which the 
Viceroy had not been ashamed to rcsoi’t in order to escape 
from the obligations beejueathed to him by his predecessors; 
and, under contradiction, tliat I’esentincnt and disgust might 
have blazed foidh in indignant words. Had he not once already 
been betrayed into an expre.ssion of de.spairing impatience, 
when, after he had carefully explained why Shere Ali had 
not left Ambala with a mind ill-at-ease, Sir Lewi.s Felly had 
remarked that the Amir’s anxiety was probably due to the 
fact that the British Government had not deemed it 
necessary to formulate all the Amir’s wishes in a treaty I*-—“ I 
hope our friendship will always remain .strong and lasting 
on both sides,” Nur Mahomed bui^t out, “in accordance' 
with the old agreements’’-—those old agreements of which 
he never for a moment lost sight, to which he clung with 
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pathetic confidence in their efficacy to kee|) his prince and 
country from all harm;—“but if such very sei-ious discus¬ 
sions are to arise in the path of friendship at any tinie, 
upon doubtful expressions, it gives i-ooni for imicli regret 
and despair." 

The despair thus hastily alluded to must have taken com¬ 
plete possession of Nur Mahomed’s soul as ho listened, three 
days after the conclusion of his statemenl, to the llritlsh 
Plenipotentiary’s rejoinder,' for its very first words must 
have convinced him that all he had urged had been spoken 
in vain. Lord Lytton had laid it down as an undeniable 
fact, that Shei’e Ali had left Ambala a dissatisfied and anxious 
man, and it was quite useless therefore, so far as Sir Lewis 
Felly was concerned, to prove that he had done nothing of 
the sort, and that the anxiety which had subserjuently grown 
up in his mind, was due to causes other than those to which 
it suited Lord Lytton’s purpose to ascribe it. Not content 
with reiterating assertions which had just been refuted, the 
British Plenipoteiibiaiy proceeded to draw from the griev¬ 
ances which Nur Mahomed had named as really troubling 
the Amir, all of which it must be borne in mind appeared 
to Shere Ali in the light of infractions of his own, or his 
country’s, independence,—the conclusion that, if the crowning 
violation of that independence, against which he had sent 
his Envoy to prote.st, had been consummated years before,-— 
liad an intelligent British Officer been at the Amir’s elbow 
from Ambala days to the present time—no such grievances 
would ever have ai'isen; a conclusion which seems to rest 

' February 16th, 1877. 
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U})oii llie iissuiupLiou Lliut the larger grievance would have 
swallowed up all minor ones. 

“The Viceroy,” Sir Lewis Felly went on to say* “having 
given every practicable consideration to the circumstances of 
the past relation.s between the two Governments, and having 
carefully studied the position of the Amir in relation to the 
existing political situation in Centi’al A.sia,—a situation which 
shows that the integrity and independence of Afghanistan 
and the consolidation of the AmiiA rule may ere long he 
imperilled,—deems it equitable, and ibr the coniinon interest 
of both Govermueiits, that he should inform the Amir of 
his willingness to accord him (the Amir) open and active 
support against the danger of interference from without. 

“ The Viecroy further desires that this concession should be 
unaccompanied by any demands on his part whatsoever, or 
by any conditions other than such a.s are reasonable in them¬ 
selves, or plainly necessary to enable him to fulfil the obli¬ 
gations which he would undertake in ratifying a Treaty of 
the contemplated character. That among these conditions is 
one which is so obviously essential to i.he proposed under- 
Lakiug that it would be futile to open jiegotiations except 
this condition should be agreed upon as a preliminary, viz.: 
the admission, on the part of the Amir, of the principle 
that the British Government shall be allowed to station 
British Agents on the frontiers, which this Government un¬ 
dertakes to aid in defending; for it is manifest that the 
Viceroy could not pretend to protect those frontiers, except 
he should be enabled to collect, through his responsible 
Agents, timely intelligedce of what might be passing ou, of 
beyond them, and so prepare himself for meeting contingencies. 
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and for explaining to her Majesty’s Govcninient, IVoni in¬ 
dependent, unprejudieod and odieial sources, the finds of any 
.alleged aggression, and tlie necessity which existed for ro- 
polliug the same.” 

The statements contained in this passage are simply inou- 
strous. To call a treaty for which Sliere Ali had certainly 
never asked Lord Lytton, and which was being forced on 
his acceptance, a concession, was a cruel insidt; and what 
can be said of the distinction drawn between denutuds /ind 
conditions, when every one of the conditions contained in the 
Aide Memoire given to Atta Mahomed, was, both in form 
and substance, a demand; or of the assumption that every 
such condition was reasonedde and ncccssaiij, one supremely 
so—the condition which Nur Mahomed had solemnly de¬ 
clared must prove fatal to the independence of iVfghanistfin 
and to the friendship with the British Government.!' 

But worse was to follow, viz., the I’epudintion of every 
agreement between the two Governments, except the Treaty 
of 1855, by which, as Sir L. Felly was careful to remind 
his hearer, the Viceroy was not bound to aid the 7\mir 
against his enemies, either foreign or domestic; whilst, if its 
first article provided for perpetual friendship between the two 
Governments, such friendship between States implied good 
nelghhourJwod, and good neighbourhood, in Lord Lytton’s 
eyes meant, as we already know, not only the reception of 
British Gfficers in the Afghan frontier towns, hut the opening 
up of Afghanistan to all British .subjects. 

If the Amir rejected all the Indian Government offered 
and asked, and no basis of negotiation were left, the Viceroy, 
while observing the terms of the Treaty of 1855, would 
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cit'diiio to hupporb tlio Ann'i- in any troubles, internal or 
external, and their unknown couse(|uences, and would con¬ 
tinue to strenffthen bhe frontier of lli'ilish India without 
further reference to the Amir. But, if once the “ preliminary ” 
principle were accepted, Sir Lewis Pelly would be happy to 
discuss, in the most friendly and fair manner, the details of 
a formal agreement under which the British Government 
would bind itself, not only to a defensive and offensive alliance, 
but to the public recognition of the Annr’s heir and to af¬ 
fording hi.s Highness support against factious disturbance 
within his dominions. 

The bribe was a high one, and Nur Malvonied could not 
know, though he might su-spect, that these pledges wore to 
he so worded as to leave the British Government practically 
free as regarded the fulfilment of them; nevertheless he took 
no notice of the Viceroy’s offers, but merely remarked when 
the Plenipotentiary ceased speaking, that he did not under¬ 
stand what was meant by “strengthening tlie British froiitier 
without lurlher reference to the Amir;” and when Sir I-, 
Pelly had replied that it meant that “ the Viceroy would take 
such measures ;is he might deem wise and lawful for strength¬ 
ening the frontier of Briti.sh India and providing for the 
safety and repose of that Empire, and this without com¬ 
munication with the Amir,” he asked again, “ Docs this mean 
within the territories of the Amir of Afghanistan, or otlierwiso r 

“ I have already stated,” Sir Lewis Pelly replied, “ that 
the object of the present Conference is not to interfere with 
Afghanistan. I have also stated that the Viceroy will ob¬ 
serve the terms of the Treaty of 1855, even if the proposed 
negotiations do not have place. I now repeat that the Viceroy 
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has no intention of interfcrinf^ with the jurisdiction ot the 
Amir in any territory where we have recognized lliiil juris¬ 
diction.” 

It is ditlicult to conceive the bitterne.ss of soul in winch 
the dying Prime Minister of Afghanistan must have quitted 
the Conference Chamber that day; for he .saw all that was 
implied in this limitation of the British Guvenmient’s en- 
gag'ements with Afghanistan to those contained in the 'rreaty 
of 1855, coupled with the Viceroy’s statement that he had 
no intention of interfering with the juri.sdiction of the Amir 
hi any territory where we had rerognirxd that Juriedietion, 
knowing, as he did, that when that treaty was signed, neither 
Hcrat^ nor Kandahai\ formed part of the territory over which 
Dost Mahomed's jurisdiction r.vtendcd. 

On the 19th of February the two Envoys met for the 
last time. Neither can have suspected that this Avas to be 
their final interview, though Nur Mahomed probably felt 
that, for him, the end not only of the Conference, but of 
life itself was not far off, and, in that conviction, found 
.strength to plead once more his country’s and his sovereign’s 
cause. Ho had promised to give an answer to the British 
Agent’s condition that day, but, for the moment, he put it 
aside, and addre.ssed himself to the task of proving that 
the Treaty of 1855 was not the only engagement binding 
Great Britain to Afghanistan. It was not by this treaty-, 
of which he had made no mention, that Nur Mahomed st«)od, 
but by the Treaty of 1857, with its seventh clause exclud¬ 
ing British Officers from Afghanistan, a, clause which liad 
never been abrogated, though the rest of the Treaty had 
lap,sed; by Lord Mayo’s promise to respect the independence 
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find integrity of Afghmiifalaii—the Afghanistan in which both 
Kandahar and Herat were included; and by Lord Northbrook’s 
connnunications to Shore Ali as to the agreement come to 
between England and Russia with regard to the boundaries 
of the Afghan Kingdom. 

He did not, in so many words, accuse Lord Lytton of 
plotting to rob the Amir of any portion of his territories; 
but in arguing that his Sovereign had no reason to fear a 
Russian violation of the frontiers determined for him by the 
good offices of the Briti.sh Government, he showed Sir Lewis 
Pelly that he had seen through his equivocal answers and 
was sti’ong to meet them, so far as justice and the facts of 
the case can .strengthen a weak State against a powerful 
one.—The limits which England has imposed upon Russia, 
shall she not respect them herself P Lord Northbrook’s as¬ 
surances that the Amir need fear no aggression or interfer¬ 
ence in the temtorics specified in I.xird Granville’s letter of 
the 17th October, 1872, have they no application to the 
Government in whose name they were written r Have wc 
been j^i'eserved from the jaws of the Russian Bear only that 
tlio British Lion .may devour ns at his leisure.^—All these 
bitter questions tingle and burn through the calm, dry ar¬ 
guments by which Nur Mahomed maintained his former 
contention that Shere Ali could not be tormented by anxiety, 
cither before, or after, the Simla Conference, because he had 
confidence in British, good will and British power, and be¬ 
cause Lord Mayo and Lord Northbrook had assured him that 
he had no grounds for fear; and thei'e can be no doubt that 
Sir Ij. pelly understood the Afghan Envoy’s line of defence 
as fully as the latter understood the former’s line of attack. 
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“The authoi-ities oi' the Government of Afglianistan have 
the most perfect (>onfidence that there can be no deviai.ioii 
from the tenor of these writings, which liave been briefly 
ineiitioried, in respect to the peace and tranquillity and lasting 
friendship of the States, in accordance with the reply of his 
Highness, the Amir, to the letter of Lord Northbrook of the 
6th September, 1876. If there should be a want of confi¬ 
dence in the substance of these successive writings approved 
by Governments, or the probability of a causeless want of 
confidence in them becoming a reason for displeasure to 
the Governments, what propriety is there in tliis? It is far 
from the welfare of States, if there should be the possibility 
of objection to the promises made by such religious Govern¬ 
ments and such Minister and Viceroys. If the authorities of 
the Government of Afghanistan were, without cause, to think 
there was the probability of objection to the treaties and 
agreements they have in their hands, it would undoubtedly 
be contrary to confidence and amity and friendship.'” With 
these lofty words the Envoy dismissed the question of the 
Hue limits of Afghanistan, and turned once more to the 
task of trying to make Sir L. Pelly understand why the 
preliminary demand, or condition, as he preferred to call it, 
was not reasonable, nor obviously essential. lie put aside 
Sir L. Telly’s assertion that misapprehensions had arisen owing 
to want of knowledge on the part of the Amir. The thing's 
which had displeased his master, had been done with know¬ 
ledge, not without knowledge, and they had been adduced 
by him—Nur Mahomed—-to show that in every case the 
real cause of offence had been an infraction of the Amir’s 
rights, or an inattention to the formalities of friendship. 
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He—the Envoy—did not entertain the ideti of external 
danger to his eountry; but the dangers that must arise from 
British Officers on the frontier were apparent and admitted 
nf no doubt. He had nothing to say about a new treaty— 
that could wait: the matter in hand was to proi'e the bind¬ 
ing force of previous agreements, from the Treaty of 1857 
down to the last letter written by Lord Northbrook before 
his departure from India; for all these were connected to¬ 
gether; they were not separate, but one; and what one and 
all established or confirmed, was the right of the Amir to 
exclude Europeans from his dominions, a right which the 
Government of Afghanistan could never consent to surrender. 

The Envoy repudiated the responsibility for the main¬ 
tenance of the cordial and intimate relations of the two 
States which the Viceroy had sought to fix upon the Amir. 
It was not Shere Ali, but Lord Lytton, whose acts were 
opposed to the .spirit which had animated the discussions at 
./kmbala. His Excellency had asked the Amir to afford him 
the “means” of showing his favour towards him—he, Nur 
Mahomed, begged to say that no better “means” existed 
than those of the past. 

The Amir had been warned not to reject his own ad¬ 
vantage;—did men ever reject their own advantage? The 
coi'dial desire of the Viceroy for Shere Ali’s advantage had 
shown itself in such new and hard conditions that the Amir 
had no choice but to reject them. Sh L. Pelly had stated 
that, unless the Amir agreed to the essential preliminary 
condition, the British Government could not take upon itself 
any responsibility for the defence of his frontiera, and had 
further said that it had no wish to emban'ass fhe Amir iu 
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the matter of the carrying out of this proposiil Now, he 
begged to say, that tlie Amir was glad to bo relieved frtnn 
this embarrassment. Being freed from it, he had no other 
weighty matter to lay before the English Government, 
on which he did not put the respon.sibility of rejjelling 
the attacks of an external enemy, nor of protecting his 
frontier. 

It was for the Viceroy to consider “ all the treaties and 
agreements and writings,” to which reference had been made; 
“all the assurances of the Indian Government," which had 
been brought forward that day; all the difficulties, inherent 
in the condition of Afghanistan itself, which stood in the 
way of the realization of his dosiie to place his own Olficers 
on the Afghan frontier. He—the Kabul Envoy—could 
only earnestly hope that, through the good offices of Sir 
L. Felly, I^ord Lytton would be brought to act “withgreat 
frankne.ss and sincerity of purpose,” in conformity with the 
course of past Viceroys, and that, “by means of his own 
good acts, the relations of friendship and unity might be 
increased.” 

As for there being no basis for negotiation left—there 
would still he the basis laid for the present Government of 
India by the wise an-angements of its predecessors, arrange¬ 
ments which hah been approved by the Queen herself. 
Friendship had been maintained on that basis for a very 
long time, and the Afghan Government was certain that 
the British Goveimment “of its own perfect honesty would 
continue constant and stable to that firm basis.” 

When the Kabul Envoy ceased speaking, the angry dis¬ 
appointment of the English Plenipotentiary found vent in 
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harsh and hneering words.' So, tire Envoy had declined the 
filnn qua iwii preliminary ! That was the point before them, 
and he, Sir Lewis, declined to go off into controversy. But 
since the Envoy had stated that the Arnir had always 
adhered to the tenns of the old treaty, he would ask him 
rvhcthcr he considered the refusal to receive temporary and 
special nrissions; the rejection of British agents; the absolute 
and permanent tilosing of Afghanistan against British subjects 
and their trade; and the denial to an English traveller of 
a passage towards British India—were acts of friendship 
and good neighbourhood, or consonant with the spirit of 
the first article of the Treaty still subsisting? The Envoy 
might be satisfied now with the assurances received from 
General Kaufmann, but he could not have forgotten the 
representations which the Amir had made to the Govern¬ 
ment of India as to his fear of Russian aggressions. All 
these matters, however, wer’e for the judgment of the 
Afghan Government—England had no reason to dread Russia. 
The preliminary condition having been rejected, he—Sir 
Lewis—had no authority to open negotiations; he would, 
however, refer what the Envoy had said to the Viceroy, 
though he felt bound to say that there was no probability 
of the British Government’s consenting to treat on any 
other terms, and he feared that the Amir had missed an 
opportunity, which might never x’eeur, of gi'eatly strengthening 
his power. 

At the conclusion of Sir L. Telly’s remarks, the Kabul 
Envoy requested that all that he himself had said that day 
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might be submitted to the Vieeroy, on receipt of wlio.se* 
reply, he would stfite what he thought expedient, or inex¬ 
pedient, in hi.s Excellency’s decision, and then either give a 
definite answer, or refer to the Amir for further instructions. 

And so the sitting ended, and Nur Mahomed quitted the 
conference chamber, carrying with him the intimate convic- 
lion that he had pleaded and argued in vain. The man who 
could accuse the Amir of infringing the Treaty of 1855 by 
acts which the whole coui*se of the subsecjueiit rclation.s 
between Great Britain and Afghanistan had sanctioned, aiul 
ivho could not see that the injury to the friendship established 
by that treaty, lay with the slate that wa.s endeavouring 
to give to the lenn meanings which Lord Lawrence never 
dreamed of attaching to it—was a man impervious to reasons 
and proofs, because blind to honesty and justice. 

The sneering taunt cast at Nnr Mahomed’s political ap¬ 
preciation of events in Central Asia, as shown by his credulous 
confidence in Kaufmann’s letters; the ignoring of the facts 
lie had cited to prove that that confidence rested not so 
much on the Russian General’s promises as on Loi’d Mayo’s 
confirmation of them—a confirmation which Lord North¬ 
brook, in his turn, confirmed, going so far as to discourage 
the Amir from spending his resources on unnecessary military 
preparations; the conteinptuou.s disrais.sal of the whole .sub¬ 
ject as one concerning Afghanistan alone; the boast that 
England had no reason to fear Russia—one and all these 
things must have served to clear the Envoy’s mind of any 
hope still lingering in it, that the justice of the cause he 
had so worthily advocated would yet prevail. 

During all those many weeks of waiting for the Viceroy’s 
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roplv, the (lying Afghan Minister’s soul iiuist have Ijeeii dark 
and hea\'y within him, and his thoughts full of bitterness; 
for he knew that he had spoken no idle words when he 
told Sir Lewis Pelly tliat the fruit of the acceptam:e of 
British officers would be “repentance,” and he could not 
conceal from himself that the fruit of their rejection might 
be to Afghanistan, the loss, with or without war, of any 
portion of her territory not guaranteed to her by the Treaty 
of 1855, on which Lord Lytlon and his military advisers 
might cast covetous eyes, and he must have reliiKpuished 
all hope of shaking the Viceroy’s determination to force that 
fatal choice upon tlie Amir. One thing only it was still in 
hi.s power to do—namely, to clear his master from the 
aspersion cast upon him by Sir Lewis Polly of having been 
false to the only treaty which Lord Lytton chose to acknow¬ 
ledge, and to this duty he consecrated the moments in which 
increasing pain and weakness would allow him still to work. 

Once during that interval of suspense, a ray of light pierced 
the darkne.ss enshrouding him; this was when Sir Lewis Pelly 
communicated the “agreeable telegram,” in wdiich Loi’d 
Lytton had authorized him to express to the Envoy his 
thanks for the care he had taken to explain fully the Ainh’s 
views and feelings; hut the arrival of the Vicoroy’.s written 
instructions to his representative (|uenclied that feeble flame. 



CHAPTER VII 

THK VICKUOY’s l.E'ITKU 

The last meeting between the British and Afghan pleni¬ 
potentiaries had taken place on the I9tl\ of February, and, 
on the 15th of March, Sir Lewis Felly addressed to Nni' 
Mahomed a letter in which he set forth the linnl instruc¬ 
tions of the Viceroy, which letter, ‘ for convenience’ sake, 
will be treated here us written by Lord I-ytton himself, 
whose actual words it reproduced. 

The Viceroy had had laid before him Nvir Maliomed’s 
statement of the Afghan ease, taken down, word by word, 
as it had been spoken, and be now began his I’efutation of 
that statement by dividing it into two parts; the one re¬ 
ferring to the past, the other to the present. The first, 
which included all the Kabul Envoy’s arguments bearing 
on ilie former relations of Great Britain and Afghanistan, 
all his proofs that a good understanding had existed between 
their respective governments on the basis which the Amir 
was now asked to abandon—he thrust contemptuously aside; 
only pausing before passing on to matters more worthy of 
attention, to express his conviction that the resentment 
which the Amir had long, apparently, been harbouring in 
his mind, would never have gained an entrance there, had 
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Ik- admitted to “ iim-estricted iiiteiTOUi’se ” with hinihelf “an 
intelligent British officer,” and his regret that the “rude 
and stationary condition ” in which Afghanistan had remained 
during Shere Ali’s administration, should still prevent that 
prince from receiving a British Envoy at his court. 

“The real drift and purport” of the second portion of 
the Envoy’.s statement, 1 an-d Lyttou confessed himself almost 
unable ho understand. So far as he did apprehend it, it 
seemed ho amount to this—that the Amir, though dissatis¬ 
fied with the result of his relations with the Briti.sh Govern¬ 
ment up to the present day, was ec[ually dissatisfied with all 
the proposals made for their improvement; whilst, at the 
.same time, he had no counter-proposals of his own to oiler. 

Of the three propositions contained in the foregoing 
paragraph, the first is tiiitruc in itself, or, at least, untrue 
as a representation of what Nur Mahomed had asserted; 
the second was incapable of proof, a.s the benevolent inten¬ 
tions of the British Government had never been discussed 
hetw'eeii the two plenipolentiaries; and the third cannot be 
looked upon as a matter of repi-oach, since it is hardly a 
political offence to have no counter-proposals to make when 
one is content with things as they are, or sees that one 
can only change them for the better in one respect, at the 
cost of making them very much worse in another. 

Having thus given proof of his own intelligence and fair- 
mindedness, the Viceroy went on to lake Nur Mahomed to 
task for having wasted time in combating demands that 
had never been preferred by the British Government, and 
that he was not justified in attributing to it, to the entire 
neglect of the proposal which alone he wan at libei-ty to 
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dihCUhK. He liivd been al iiiduite pains Lo explain wliy 
British Envoy could not be received at Kabul—a step to 
which the Amir’s assent had not been asked—and he had 
taken no notice of the request to admit British oHlcers to 
other parts of Afghanistan. Let him now state distinctly 
and promptly what were his instructions in this matter. 
For a plain answer to this plain question, no reference to 
Kabul was necessary. 

Accustomed as one has become by this time to Jjord 
Lytton’s habit of inventing, or nii.sstating, the facts from 
which he desired to argue, it is impossible to read without 
a shock of surprise the accusation brought by him against 
Nur Mahomed, of combating demands uhich had never been 
preferred, and neglecting the pi-oposal which alone he was 
authorized to discuss, knowing, as one does, that the Afghan 
Envoy’s statement contained no allusion to a British Mission 
at Kabul, and that “the whole drift and purport” of his 
historical argument went to prove that it would be im¬ 
possible for the Amir to protect the lives of British officers 
on “far distant frontier,” in the midst of wild hill tribes. 
Possibly Lord Lytton would have written the truth had he 
seen it; but Ids mind was so preoccupied by his own view.s 
and aims that he could not gi’asp tliose of other people; 
and he constantly read into their words what it suited his 
pm’poses to find there. This preoccupation, or criminal in¬ 
attention, in studying the documents on which he had to 
pass judgment, are the only explanations which can save 
him from the imputation of havijig knowingly resoidcd to 
falsehood on this and many other occfisions, when driven 
into a corner by the unanswerable logic of an opponent. 
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Having attacked Niir Mahomed’s sLatenienls, Lord Lytton 
thought it prudent to place his own above comment, or 
refutation.—The Kabul Envoy had expressed a desire to 
discuss the expediency, or inexpediency of his—the Viceroy’s 
—conclusions, but .such superfluous criticism could not be 
permitted. I'he Amir bad taken ample time to consider the 
preliminary proposal submitted to him through Atta Mahomed; 
he had been informed that its acceptance was essential to 
the commencement of negotiations, and bv sending an Envoy 
to Peshawar he had signified his agreement with it—there¬ 
fore Nur Mahomed’s conduct in discussing it at all wa.s a breach 
of the understanding on which the Viceroy had consented 
to receive him. In his—Lord Lytton’s—opinion, the offer to 
station British Officers on tiie Afghan frontier was “a great 
concession ” made by the British Government to the Amir; and 
unle.ss the latter “ specially invited ” and “ cordially welcomed ” 
their preaetree and “ solemnly guaranteed their personal safety 
and comfoi't,” the former would certainly not allow its officers 
to reside in his dominions. It had no desire to pin his 
Highness “ pedantically ” to an understanding from which he 
now wished to withdraw. If, therefore, the iVmir objected to 
placing his relations with Great Britain on a new and better 
footing, the two Governments would revert to their former 
relative positions; but it was imperative that the Envoj- 
should be made to understand what tliose positions really were, 
as he seemed completely to misapprehend them, imagining, 
apparently', that the British Government was already bound 
to support and defend his sovereign against any foreign, or 
domestic enemy, and that, consequently, the Ailiir “had 
notliing to gain by a new treaty of Alliance which, so fax 
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as the British Government was concerned, would he a mere 
ve-statement of the obligations it had already contracted on 
his behalf, whilst, so far as his Highness ii'as concerned, it 
would impose upon him obligations altogether new.” 

It i.s impossible not to help admiring the transformations 
which “the essential preliminary” underwent during the.se 
negotiations. Originally, in the eye.s of Shei’e Ali and his 
people, the most hateful oi demandu, it appeared inthe Ja/c- 
Memoire given to Atta Mahomed under the friendly form 
of a condHion attached to the most de.sirable of concessions; 
now, in Lord Lytton’s latest lu.structions, it has turned into 
a concession it.self, a boon so gi-eai that the Briti.sh Govern¬ 
ment half hesitates to bestow it. But, perhaps, the Viceroy, 
who certainly had had eau.se to wince under Nur Mahonied’.s 
gra^'G irony, was trying to make use of tlie same wejipoii; 
and the “concession” was no more to be taken seriously hy 
the Envoy, than Lord Lytton had lieen expected to take 
serioasly Nur Mahomed’s assurance of perfect confidence in 
his readine.ss “to acknowledge, in their exactitude, all the 
conditions and agreements” that his predece.ssors had made 
with the Afghan Government. 

Leaving this point unsettled, we have to consider whether 
Lord Lytton was justified in rebuking Nur Mahomed for 
his persistent attemj)ts to induce the British Government to 
abstain from forcing its “concession” on the Amir. The 
light in which the proposal to place British Officers in 
Afghanistan had all along been regarded by Shere Ali and 
his Durbar, was well known. They bad made no secret of 
their objections to it to Atta Maliomed, and he had truth¬ 
fully reported their arguments and described their excitement 
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and tilai'iii. If', in tho cud, overborne by the pressure put 
upon him directly by the Vakil, and indirectly by militarv 
measures which menaced the independence and integrity of 
jVfghanistan on every side, the Amir had consented to send 
an Envoy to Peshawar on the basis laid down bv the 
Viceroy, the latter had been warned that he did so under 
compulsion—“from helplessness”—and that he still claimed 
Lhe right to make representations as to the difficulties which 
beset the execution of the preliminary condition. Thus, 
though technically and “pedantically,” the Amir may be 
said to have agreed to tlie principle of British Agents on 
his frontiers, it is impossible to deny that he wa.s entitled 
to explain his reason for objecting to it. This was all Nur 
Mahomed had done; and, considering the arguments he 
employed and the fads reported by the Vakil, it was unfair 
to speak of the Amir as having “completely changed his 
mind” since entering upon negotiations. 

Nor does a careful study of the records of the Peshawar 
Conference support the Viceroy’s summary of Nur Mahomed’s 
arguments with regard to the relative positions of the English 
and Afghan Governments. Here again Lord Lytton seems 
to have missed “the drift and purport” of the Kabul 
Envoy’s contention which was —iwt that the former Govern¬ 
ment was bound by existing engagements to defend the 
Amir against external and internal foes, but that the ob¬ 
servance of the engagements into which it had entered with 
that prince had actually, during many yoai-s, .secured Afghan¬ 
istan against external aggres.sion and internal disturbance, 
and would, if faithfully adhered to, continue to do this; 
whilst, if Riis.sia should ever attack his borders, the Amir 
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reckoned upon tlie instinct of hclf-intcrcHt to bring India lo 
Ins caid. If the Envoy had quoted Lord Northln-ook and had 
referred to the different points that had been discussed 
between that Viceroy and liiinself at Sinda, it was not 1o 
press any claims upon his successor, nor to inqdy that 
unconditional assurances of assistance had in 1H73 been made 
through him—Nur Mahomed—to Shero Ali, but simply to 
support his contention that, after all subjects of interest to 
the two Governments had been fully considered, the okl 
agreements had proved sufficient for the maintenance of 
friendly relations advantageous to both. 

Those old relations were, however, so little satisfactory to 
the British Government in 1877, that, in order to replac:e 
them by othei-s of a more intimate nature, Lord LytLon felt 
called upon to begin by sweeping away the foundation on 
which the Afghan Ikivoy had pro.sumptuou.sly .suj)posed them 
to rest. The Treaty of 1857 contained only one article— 
the seventh—which was not transitory in its character; and 
of that the Viceroy could only say that it was quite super¬ 
fluous, as it wa.s “obvious that no Treaty stipulation was 
required to oblige the British Government not to appoint 
a resident British Agent at Kabul without the consent of 
the Amir, for it was not practically in the power of one; 
State to accredit a repre.sentativc to the Court or Govorii- 
ment of another, without the consent of that Court or 
Government, nor could such an absurd idea ever occur to 
the Government of any civilized Power.” Neither could that 
clause bind the Amir never, under any circumstances, or at 
any futui'e time, to assent to the appointment of a resident 
British Officer at Kabul, for such a stipulation would have 
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been cleaily “inconsistent with the iVeedoin and dignity of 
the two contracting powers." I'he seventh article, therefore, 
contained nothing to preclude the British Government from 
pointing out, at any time, to the Amir the advanhige, or 
propriety of receiving a British Officer as its permanent 
representative at Kabul, nor from “ urging such an arrange¬ 
ment upon the consideration and adoption of his Highness 
in any fair and friendly manner.” But as the British Govern¬ 
ment had “not proposed" and did “not intend to propose 
that arrangement, the Envoy’s remarks on the Treaty of 
1857 were not to the point and need not he further noticed." 

Nur Mahomed must have experienced a shock of pleasant 
surprise on learning, at one and the same time, from so good 
an authority as Lord Lytton that no civilized State would, 
or could, accredit a representative to the Court of another 
without that Court’s consent, and that this impossibility had 
never entered into the intentions of the British Government; 
hut the pleasure must have been short-lived, for he Avould 
immediately remember that among the conditions enumerated 
in the Aide Mirnoire, of which he had wisely obtained a 
copy, there was one that i-an thus:— 

“(8) T’lie Viceroy will forego the establishment of a per¬ 
manent Envoy at Kabul on condition:— 

(1) That the Amir depute an Envoy to Head Quarters. 
(S) That he receive special Missions whenever required." 
A man can hardly Jbregv what he has never claimed; 
and therefore Nur Mahomed, on comparing these mutually 
destructive passages, must have been driven to one of two 
conclusions;—either that Lord Lytton was afflicted with a 
memory so bad as to unfit him for the conduct of State 
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attnii-h, or oEo that it was In;, not Lhu Amir, who had “com- 
plotely changed his mind,” since entering ujjon negotiations. 

Having disposed of the Treaty of 1857, Lord Lyitoa 
went on to repudiate all obligations ari.sing out of the 
verbal, or Avritten assurances of Lord Mnyo atid I.ord North¬ 
brook, and in acquitting himself of thi.s honourable task, he 
hui'lcd a series of bitter charges against the Amir. Shore 
Ali had never fulfilled “the o'ccellcnt intentions,” on the 
strength of which Lord Mayo hud promised “to view with 
severe displeasure” any attempt to disturb his throne; and 
he had “relaxed” by his “.subsequent conduct” the “ bonds 
of friendship” which that Viceroy had established between 
him and the British Government; also he had shown tio wish 
to deserve the friendship which had been so unreservedly 
offered him at Amb-sla. (Can tbi.s be the same Amir of 
whom Lord Mayo wrote “he has evinced the most fervent 
desire to comply with the wishes of the British Government”.'') 
“ He had refused to permit a British Envoy to pass through 
his dominion.” (A proceeding justified by J.ord Northbrook.) 
“ He had allowed the murderer of Colonel Macdonald to remain 
at large, instead of cordially and elficiently co-operating to 
avenge the crime.” (“The Amir without any pressure agreed 
to every thing which the Bi'itish Government considered it 
right to demand as a sati.sfaction for that incident”—i.c. 
the murder in ([Uestion—wrote Lord Northbrook in 1878.) 
“He was mainly answerable for the dosing' dur-ing the last 
two years of the Khyber Pa.sH.” (That closing was the con¬ 
sequence of the AmiFs efforts to do the very thing he had 
just been accu.sed of not doing, viz., to bring the murderci- 
of Major—not (Jolouol—Macdonald to justice.) 
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So far, the charges referrerl to matters with whicli the 
reader is acquainted : those that followed Avere altogether new. 
Lord Lytton accu.sed Shere Ali of having openly received 
and .subsidised the heads of frontier tribes who ivere in the 
pay and under the control of the British Government; of 
having, for some time past, been speaking and acting in such 
a way as to indicate hostile designs on territories beyond his 
own, and iii the neighbourhood of British territory; and 
of having ever .since the commencement of the negotiations 
.still proceeding, openly and actively endeavoured to excite 
against the British Government the religious animosities of 
his own .subjects and of the neighbouring tribes by mis¬ 
representing the policy and maligning the character of tViat 
Government. 

It will be convenient to leave these grave charges nndis- 
cussed until the remaining paragraphs of Lord Lytton'.s 
Letter of Instructions have been passed in review. In the.se 
a distinction Avas draAvn, of AA'hich more Avill bo heard here¬ 
after, betAvecn the people of Afghanistan and the Amir. 
With the former the British Government had “no sort or 
kind of quarrel; it sincerely de.sired their permanent independ¬ 
ence, prosperity and peace;” and they might rest assured 
that ,so long as they Avere not excited by their Ruler to 
acts of aggression upon the territories, or friends, of that 
government, no British soldier avouM ever be permitted to 
enter Afghanistan uninvited; as regarded the latter, it 
repudiated all liability, though it did not AvithdraAV from 
any obligations it had previously contracted towai'ds him, 
and Avonld scrupulously continue to respect his independence 
and authority throughout those territories Avhich, up to 
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the presenl nionieiiL, it Iwul recognised ns being in In's 
lawful possession, and would duly abstain from interference 
in them, so long as he no less scrupulously abstained fi’om 
every kind of interference with Irihcs, or territories not 
his own. 

Certain, apparently, that by this time he must have 
triumphed over the Envoy’s prepossessions in fa\'our of the 
Afghan version of the tacts in dispute—Lord r.ytton, 
in conclusion, appealed to Niir Mahcnncd to acknowledge 
that he had offered the Amir altogether new and very sub¬ 
stantial advantages, and to believe that it was with all 
sincei'ity that he had authorized the Native Agent at Kabul 
to tell that prince that, if he really desired to secure and 
reciprocate the friendship of the British Government, it 
should be his without reserve, and he should find in it a 
firm and faithful ally. 

These assurances were flattering enough, and there was 
this much truth in them tliat, within the limits imposed 
by a long list of conditions and concessions, Tanxl Lytton 
was, at this time, prepared to treat Shere Ali with a cei'- 
tain amount of liberality; but he had still two things to 
learn—the lirst, that broken pledges are a bad foundation 
for new agreements; the second, that the limits which 
seemed to him so rational and beneficial to both sides, were 
such as no Amir of Afghanistan, being a free man and 
not a mere British puppet like Shah Shuja, could ever 
accept, except at the point of the swor-d, and, even then, 
only with the secret resolve to break through them at the 
earliest opportunity. 

To return now to the new charges which Lord Lyt ton’s 
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letter brought against Sliere Ali.—In the clespatcli in 
which the Viceroy subsequently explained and defended his 
whole conduct towards Afghanistan,' these accusations were 
repeated in a more definite form. “Intelligence had reached 
the Indian Government,’'’ during the weeks occupied by the 
Kabul Envoy’s statement, “that the Amir was straining 
every effort to increase his military foi-ce; that he was mass¬ 
ing troops on various points of l)is British frontier; that 
he was publicly exhorting all his subjects and neighbours 
to make immediate preparations for a religious war, appar¬ 
ently directed against his English, rather than his Russian 
neighbours; both of whom he denounced, however, as the 
traditional enemies of Islam; that, on behalf of thk jehad, 
he was urgently soliciting the authoritative support of the 
Akhiuid of Swat, and the armed co-operation of the Chiefs 
of Dir, Bajaui', and other neighbouring Khanates; that, in 
violation of his engagements with the British GovernmeJit, 
he was, by means of bribes, promises and menaces, endea¬ 
vouring to bring those chiefs and territories under personal 
allegiance to himself; that he was tampering with the tribes 
immediately on our frontier, and inciting them to acts of 
hostility against us; and that, for the prosecution of these 
objects, he was in correspondence with Mahoinedan Border 
Chiefs openly subsidised by ourselves.” 

The despatch then went on to say that Sir Lewis Felly 
had brought this intelligence to the knowledge of Nur 


’ Despatch No. IS of 1877, dated May 10th, 1877, addressed 
to the Marquis of Salisbury.—See Afghanistan, No. 1 (1878), 
pp. 160—172. 
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Mahomed, who had replied, “ that the I'cjjorth irhich had 
reached us of the AuiiFn uttcraucos and proceedings were, 
he trusted, much exaggerated; he feared, however, that, since 
his absence from the Kabul Durbar, his Highness had fallen 
under tnischievous influences which he Iiitiisolf deplored and 
condemned; he would lose no time in addressing to the 
Amir strong remonstrances on this subject.” 

Turning to the siibstanhiatory documents accompanying 
the despatch, we find the letter in which ISir Lewis Felly 
“brought the intelligence of Slievc Ali’s words and acts to 
Nur Mahomed’s knowledge;” also an extract from a letter 
of the British Plenipotentiary’s to the Viceroy. In the letter 
Sir Lewis Felly accused the Afghan Envoy of neglecting to 
furnish his Master “ with full and faithful reports of the 
attitude of the British Government,” and the Amir of 
intriguing with the Russians and of exciting the jieoplo of 
Afghanistan against the British Go\'ernment by spi'eading 
amongst them wilful and injurious misrepresentations of the 
objects of the proposed friendly negotiations; he further 
charged the officials and people of Kabul with unfriendly 
conduct towards the Briti-sh Agency in that city; and 
he ended by demanding that the inisrepresentation.s of 
which he had complained should be as publicly retract¬ 
ed as they had been publicly made. 'Hie extract ran as 
follows:— 

“I have addressed the Envoy as desired in your Lord- 
.ship’.s telegram of the S5th inst., (February 1877) and now 
beg to enclose a copy of my draft. Tlie Envoy has, at 
once, sent a verbal reply by Atta Mahomed Khan to the 
effect that he will lose no time in causing the Jehad —holy 
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war—bo be put a stoj) to, and will send me a tiati.sfactory 
written reply as soon as he is able to work.” ’ 

Whiitevei’ the explanation of the discrepancies which mark 
the two versions of the mcs.sage here attributed to Nur 
Mahomed, it is equally difficult to accept it in either. Fj’om 
the beginning of the Conference to the end, the Afghan 
Envoy never allowed hiin.sclf to slip into the smallest 
admis.sion derogatory to the dignity and honour of the Amir; 
and it would have been as much at variance with his character 
for loyalty and caution to take the Jeluid for granted, and 
to promise off-hand to put a stop to it, as to offer to 
address strong remonstrances to hi.s master. That he under¬ 
took to send “ a satisfacf.ory written reply ” is probable; but- 
it was a reply satisfactory from his point of view; and such 
auRwer, on the 3rd of March, he duly returned. ' 

The only admi.ssion which this letter contains is that the 
Envoy had already heard these reports either from Sb Lewis 
Felly, or from Atta Maliomed —tlmr truth he amply denied. 
Such stories were doubtless current; they had arisen naturally 
enough out of the doings of the Conference. Prince.s were 
hound to consult their family and chiefs in matters of State. 
Those chiefs consulted their own people, and so the matter 
spread from mouth to mouth and, in spreading, was added 
to and altered. Had not rumours of the entrance of a 


’ Afghanistan, No. 2 (1878), p. 11. 

- Letter given in Appendix I. This letter was not published 
until some time after Lord Lyttoii’s despatch of the 10th of 
May, 1877, to which, in justice to Nur Mahomed and the Amfr, 
it should have been attached. 


n 
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Brilish army into the Kuram Valley, and all sorts of .surmises 
as to the designs of the British Govei’iunont been set afloat, 
ovring to Deputy Commissioner Cavagnari’s presence on the 
Kuram frontier ? The Amir had placed no reliance on reports 
so injurious to the British Government;—why then should 
that Government give credence to statements injurious to 
the Amir? The insinuation that he had not given the Amir 
fidl and faithful reports of the debates of the Conference, 
Nur Mahomed repudiated with dignity. As regarded the 
correspondence with the llnssian Authorities, he had no 
instructions to say anything; but, “ for right’s sake,” he would 
mention that every paper received from Russian Officers 
had been opened, and its wax and seal removed in the 
presence of the British Native Agent; nor had any answer 
been returned to such jiapers contrary to the tenor of that 
first letter, which had been wi-itten to General ICaufmaun 
in consultation with Lord Mayo. No Russian Agents had 
entered Afghanistan, though carriers had come hearing 
letters, and in winter had stayed a few clays in Kabul. The 
Envoy could not credit the rumour that the Mayor of 
Kabul had forbidden the people of that town to visit 
the Agency quartei-s, and that the members of the Agency 
had been treated in an unfriendly way by the Afghan 
officials:—Atta Mahomed, who wa.s then at Peshawar, could 
testify that none of the Afghan Nobles, or Chiefs had been 
more honoured by Shere Ali than he. As to the demand made 
upon the Amir to retract the libels on the British Govern¬ 
ment—it was impossible for him to retract what he could 
not admit to have ever been published. 

No doubt rumour’s with regard to the discussions of the 
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f’onference had gone abroad, which had wildly excited the 
Afghan people, and, in tspi'cading from mouth to month, had 
assumed exaggerated proportions, and it is more than pro¬ 
bable that Nnr Mahomed’s reports of those discussions had 
filled Shere Ali and his Council with anxiety and alarm; but 
for them to have this effect, they did not need to deviate 
one hair’s-breadth from the truth. The documentary evidence, 
however, furnished by Lord Lytton in support of his asser¬ 
tion that the Amir was preaching a Jelml, is meagre and 
unsatisfactory in the extreme, consisting of the following 
extracts, one of which is of later date than the letter in 
Avhich Sir Lewis Felly brought this charge to the Kabul 
Envoy’s notice. 

Ex'i'itACT from Candahar Nj^vs-Letter, No. 29, for 

the week ending 9th August, 1876. 

“A Candauaui, who hires out baggage animals in Turkestan, 
Bokhara, and Cabul, and avIio has been on friendly tewns with 
the writer (Daod Khan) from his infancy upwards, and who, for 
the last three or four years has been on intimate teims with 
Sirdar Mahomed Alam Khan, Loi Naib Bahadur, anived at Can- 
dahar a few days before the death of the Sirdar. On the writer 
of this letter asking him for the ncAvs of the country, he said 
that Mahomed Alam Khan brought with him to Cabul secretly 
a Russian, who came from Turkestan. On his anival at Cabul, 
by order of the Ameer, he went to reside in the house of Mirza 
Mahomed Tahir Khan, situated in the quarter of the toAvn called 
Alii Baza Khan. Of the arrival of this Russian, which is kept 
secret, only the Ameer, Mahomed Alam Khan, and Mirza Ma¬ 
homed Tahir Khan knew of it. When the Ameer has interviews 
with the Russian they take place secretly in the garden of the 
Fort, where they hold council together. A few days after the 
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arrival of the Russian the Amcor scut for Miilla Miishk Alam, 
who is a mail tnisted by the Ameer, and of note in the country. 
He lives some distanee from the city. The Ameer consulted 
with him, pointing out that he was on friendly henn.s with the 
British Government, that he could now get luithing from them, 
and was disheartened, and desired to fight with them. lie asked, 
in the event of his doing so, whether the Mullas and Maho- 
medans would aid him, and whether it would be contrary to 
their religion to do so. The Mulla replied that, were lie (the 
Ameer) to do so, it would be in aecordaiiee with his religion, 
and would benefit him in this world and in the world to come. 
Enquiries were made of the Candaliari as to whether the British 
Agent at Cabiil, Atta Mahomed Khan, or the Sadr-i-Azim, knew 
of this occurrence, and he replied in the negative, 'fhe writer 
can fully certify that the Candaliari who gave him this news 
has been, for the last few years, an intimate friend of the late 
Mahomed Alain Khan; that he felt it to be his duty to give 
this news as told to him, and that, in writing it, he has only 
done what was right and proper; that, if true, it is of value, 
if false, Idling what was told to him can do no harm.” ' 


Extract from Kaki Syud Aiimimi’is Diary of Newii lor 
the 22ncl March, 1877. 

“A TEW Chiefs of Kandahar who were discontented with the 
Ameer have gone over to the side of the English at Khdat, on 
account of which the Ameer feels very anxious. 

“Russian couriers bring letters for the Ameer /dmo.st every 
week by the way of Sheildi ATi through Hazarajat. The Ameer 
sends answer through Shaghasi Sherdil Kkan, Governor of 
Turkestan. 

“The Ameer is now quiet, does not talk of jehad openly, but 


’ Afghanistan, No. 1 (1878), page 178. 
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pi'epai'oations are oLliei'wise beinfi; made all Llie ■ianie. IL is said 
that the Ameer is waiting tor a reply to the letter he has sent 
to the Russians, ashing their advice in his project of jehad." ' 

We have no means of verifying the accuracy of the inforni- 
ation imparted by Kazi Syud Ahmed, the Munshi (Secre¬ 
tary) left in charge of the Agency at Kabul during Atta 
Mahomed’s absence; but, if the reports mentioned by him 
had been ^velI-founded, the Indian Government which was 
busy on the frontier preparing to profit by the dissolution 
of the old friendship, ^vould have Inad small reason to com¬ 
plain. I’he “earthen pipkin,” jrainfully recognizing that he 
was between two iron pots, and that he was in more imme¬ 
diate danger from his eastern than from his nortliern neigh¬ 
bour, might well have been pardoned if he had received and 
answered the messages with which the Russian Government 
was said to be besieging him. As a matter of fact, however, 
there exists no cvideirce to show that General Von Kaufmami 
n^as in more frequent communication with Shere Ali at this 
time than formerly, and the eoiTCspondence captured at Kabul 
contains no letter which makes any mention of a Jehnd, 
indeed up to the date of Lord Lylton’s despatch of May 10th, 
1877, none that had not been opened and read in Atta 
Mahomed’s presence, or written with his knowledge, and its 
contcnl.s communicated by him to the Indian Government. ^ 
It may be said that all incriminating lettei-s had been 
destroyed either by Shere Ali himself before his depai’turc 

^ Ibid., No. 1 (1878), page 221. 

^ Correspondence between Russian authorities and Shore Ali. 
Central Asia, No. 1 (1881). 
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from Kabul in Ducemljor 1878, or by bis sou 1 akub Khan, 
during the few months of his rule in bbat city; but this 
explanation docs not tally with the undoubted fact that the 
Russian Mission of 1878 ciuuo upon the Afghan Government 
as a most unpleasant surprise; and that the subsequent 
negotiations at Kabul boro no trace of having been led up 
to by any previous intei’cliange of views. Rut this point will 
be fully discussed later on. 

A passage in a Icttei' written by Sir William Noht when he 
was commanding in Kandahar, in 1840, to Sir William Cotton 
at Jellalabad, seems stilkingly applicable tt) the evidence 
of the anonymous Kandahari hirer-out of baggage animals, 
furnished to a Kandahari News-Writer, as to revelations made 
ho the former by an xAfghan Chief, since deceased, with regard 
to certain secret doings of the Amir. “ 1 have no means of 
obtaining information as to their (the Russians’) doings in 
Central Asia,” wrote Nott, “ except by conversing with mer¬ 
chants, horse-dealers etc., and perliapn, not wnch reliance can 
be placed on their accoimts.''’ Yet, it is likely that the Amir did 
try to ascertain how far he could count upon the religious 
sympathies of his subjects and his Mahomedan neighbours, in 
the event of war between himself and the Rrltish Government. 
With British troops established at different points of his 
frontier; with the soldiers of tlie Maharajah of Kashmir 
pressing forward to take up a position from which they, too, 
could menace Afghan territory; with British demands of an 
obnoxious character constantly pressed on his acceptance, and 
supported by threats of evil consequences to himself and his 
dynasty if he failed to agree to them with alacrity and 
thankfulness—Shore Ali would have been blind if he had 
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not recognized tlio danger hanging over him, and criminally 
negligent if he had taken no precautions against it. 

The real truth of the situation in the winter of 1876— 
1877 is that both side.s were preparing for a po.ssihle war; 
but that the Viceroy was preparing for a war of aggression, 
and the Amir for a war of defence, and that the aggressive 
measures had preceded the defensive ones. Many accusations 
have been brought against Shere Ali—he was dissnti.sfied; 
lie was sulky; he was unfriendly; he was ambiguous in 
speech and act; he was blind to his own advantage—but 
no one has charged him with the folly of meditating an in¬ 
vasion of India. And not only is thei’e not a tittle of evidence 
to prove that the Amir ever entertained the thought of taking 
the offensive—but there is good reason to believe that he 
was under no delusions as to the probable result to himself 
of even a defensive war, and that he would have welcomed 
any change in the attitude of the Viceroy which would have 
justified him in modifying his own. “Your Government,” 
said Nur Mahomed to Sir Leivis PeUy at the close of the 
first meeting between the two Plenipotentiaries, “ is a powerful 
and groat one; ours is a small and weak one; we have long 
been on terms of ft’iendship, and the Amir now clings to 
the skirt of the British Goveimment, and till his hand be 
cut off, he will not relax his hold of it.”' The Kabul 
Envoy spoke these words “as a private individual and not 
in an official sense,” nevertheless they may be taken as ex¬ 
pressing the true state of his master’s mind at the time of 
their utterance. 


Afghanistan, No. 1 (187S), jiage 197. 
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The Viceroy’s answer to Nur Mahomed’s statement was 
delivered to the latter on the 15th of March and, on the 
16th, he sent his Secretary, Munshi Muhammad Bagii', to 
Sir Lewis Felly to reply to the remarks made by the British 
Plenipotentiary at the last meeting of the Confci'cnce (February 
19th), But Sir Lewis Felly refused to listen “ the Kabul 
Envoy had been given ample time in which to state his 
case and he had stated it at length. He had since had 
nearly four weeks in which to answer his—Felly’s—remarks,' 
and he could not now be permitted to waste further time 
in discussing them. I1‘, hoAvevor, in giving a definite answer 
to the agency question, he should make any relevant remarks, 
he—Sir Lewis—would receive them with his wonted courtesy. 

The Secretary explained that his Chief was too ill to eo)!- 
sider the Viceroy’s instructions; but Felly contended that, if 
the Kabul Envoy were well enough to prepare criticisms on 
his remarks, he must be well enough to give a plain “Yc.s” 
or „No’’ to the Viceroy’s (juesLion whether he was prepared 
to accept the preliminary condition. In vain the Secretary 
declared that it must be long before the state of Nur 
Mahomed’s health would allow of his studying the Viceroy’s 
letter—Sir Lewis Felly would accord no consideration to a 
plea “evidently intended to gain time for a further refer¬ 
ence to Kabul,” and the Secretary had to withdraw with 
his message undelivered. ’ 

' These remarks had not been taken down by Nur Mahomed’s 
Secretary, but, a fortnight later, on Sir L. Felly's invitation, he 
came to the latter’s house and copied them from the Engli-sli 
report of the meeting. 

® Afghanistan, No. 1 (1878), pages 320—221. 
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Nur Mahomed had made his last effort and it had failed. 
The answer to Sir Lewis Telly’s harsh and unfair strictures 
on the Amir’s conduct, painfully prepared on his sick bed, 
had been refused a hearing, and there was nothing left for 
him to do but to prove that his illness \vas not a mere 
pretext to gain time—by dying. He passed away on the 
26th of March, and the British Plenipotentiary sent depu¬ 
tations of condolence to the Afghan Alission; caused the 
flags on the fort to be hoisted half-mast high, and sixty 
guns—one for each year of the dead Prime Minister’s life— 
to be fired over the grave; had himself represented at the 
funeral; and sent ofl‘ a special messenger to Kabul to convey 
to the Amir the tidings of his Envoy^ death. 

No heavier blow could have befallen Shere Ali at this-, 
the most critical junetiu’e of his life, than the loss of the 
man on whoSe stalesmansliip, diplomatic skill, wide knowledge 
of affairs and devoted loyalty to himself he had so long 
been accustomed to rely. An Englishman who know Nur 
Mahomed at Ambala, wrote of him “that he had there 
jealously guarded his master’s interests, had given life and 
character to the negotiations, and had sedulou.sly laboured 
to give a foundation of permanence to whatever had passed 
between the two rulelb” ’ (Lord Mayo and. Shcre Ali); 
;^id it was in jealously guarding his master’s intere.sts and 
in sedulously labouring to defend the foundations of per¬ 
manence which he had assisted to lay—that he died. It 
is possible that, if he had lived, he might have succeeded in 

' Ambala Coufttemce, by S. E. J. Clarke, Special Correspondent 
of the Englu'hmw. 
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averting the Afghan war; but the possibility is so small that, 
on the strength of it, one can hardly desire that his life 
should have been prolonged to witness the overthrow of the 
Kingdom he had helped to build up; to share the flight, 
and be present at the death in exile of the prince he had 
served so well; to see Englishmen overrunning and laying 
waste the land they had pledged themselves to hin\ to respect 
and defend. How small that possibility is proved by the 
events that followed immediately on Nur Mahomed’s death. 
Better informed than Sir Lewis Felly as to the hopeles.s 
condition of his Minister, the Amir had not waited to be 
apprised of his death to despatch another Envoy to I’eshawar, 
invested, this time, with full powers to accept the fatal 
preliminary condition; but Lord Lytton, though aware that 
this new Plenipotentiary was on the way, and that he had 
authority to yield all that had been declared essential to the 
commencement of negotiations, instructed Sir Lewis Felly, 
on the 30th of March, to break them off on the ground that 
they had lapsed of themselves for lack of any common 
ground of agreement, and to leave Peshawar as early a.s 
possible “ to avoid further entanglement.” Should new 
Afghan Envoys arrive meantime, he was to tell them that 
his powers had terminated. 

With tliis arbitrary act, ended the Conference of Peshawar 
—that tragic prologue to a still more tragic drama. ‘ 


^ According to Lord Roberts ("Forty-one Years in India,” Vol. 
2, pp. 98—99), “On learning the death of his most trusted 
Minister, and the failure of the negotiations, Shere Ali broke 
into a violent lit of p.assion, giving vent to his fury in threaten- 
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ing^ !uul invectives ngfiinst the British Government. He declared 
it was not possible to come to terms, and that there was nothing 
left foi- him but to fight; that he had seven crores of rupees, 
every one of which he would hind at the lieads of the English, 
and he ended by giving orders for a Jf/iatl (religious war) to be 
proclaimed.” 

The incident may be a true one, though Lord Roberts gives 
no authority for his account of it. Shere Ali had good cause to 
feel that it was impossible to come to terms with a Government 
which argued away its own engagements, whilst magnifying his; 
and after staking the continuance of the friendship between 
itself and him on a demand destructive of all confidence and 
good will, broke off negotiations with him at the very moment 
of his yielding to its unwise importunity. That his rage and grief 
should find vent in threatenings and invectives rvas tire most 
natural thing in the world, hut, as has been seen, tliere e.vists 
no proof that he ever proclaimed a jehad. 



C H A F T E li V n I 


THE RirssrAXT mjnsion. 

It must not be supposed tliat Lord Lytton’s policy during 
the year covered by the despatch of the lObh of May, 1877, 
commanded at every point the iiimniinous concurrence of his 
Council. Of the six oi-dinary members originally composing 
it, three—Sir Henry Norman, Sir Arthur Ilobhouse and Sir 
Williavn Muir—remained faithful to the convictions which 
they had shared with Lord Northbrook, and it was not until 
they had been replaced by Sir Jolin Strachey, ' Sir E. Ih 
Johnson and Mr. W. Stokes that tlie unanimity which the 
despatch would lead us to believe had always existed, was 
really attained. " 

In June 1876 Avhen the answer to be rctiiiTied to Shore 
All’s letter, virtually declining to receive Sir Lewis I’elly, 
was under tlie consideration of the Council, these thi’co 
members protested strongly against the impolicy of forcing 
an Embassy upon the Amir, in whom they declined to see 
an enemy of the British Government’s, and whose reasons 


' At one time, an earnest supporter of Lords Lawrence and 
Mayo in their endeavours to remove "that jealousy of our 
intentions which in past years had been so fruitful of mischief,” 
now a convert to Lord Lytton’s views. 

- Afghanistan, No. 1 (1878), page.s 165—167. 
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for dp])icoating the pi'cseiioe of British OfRcers in xVfghaiiihimi 
thc'y nccepled as genuine and valid; and at the end of the 
discussions, each of the throe embodied his vie^vs in a Note. 
These Notes were .submitted to the Viceroy who, in acknow¬ 
ledging them, gave the following assurance;— 

“In conclusion I have only to say that when we have 
received the Amir’s I'eply to my present conimnnication, 
it wil] be necessary to report officially to the Secretary of 
State the steps takeir in accordance with the instructions of 
lier Maje,sty’s Government; and members who may still dissent 
frojn tlie course thus taken, will then have a litting oppor- 
Umity of fully and officially recording the grounds of their 
dissent.” 

The necessity vecogtiized in this passage seems quickly to 
have lost its hiiidiug force. The Amir’s reply remained of¬ 
ficially unreported, and dissentient Membons were thus de¬ 
prived of the opportunity of bringing their views to the 
notice of the Home Government. Just before leaving India, 
however, in October, 1876, Sir William Muir, at the close 
of the discussions in Council as to the instructions to be 
given to Sir Lewis Telly for his guidance in the coining 
Conference with Nur Mahomed, wrote a second Note, re¬ 
peating and enforcing the opinions contained in the first, 
and asked that both might he treated as official Minutes 
when the subject was eventually reported to the Horae Go- 
vermmait. The request was not complied with. Lord. Lytton 
I'efused to accord to the second Note the official footing 
claimed for it by the retiring Councillor, and returned it, by 
his own account, to the writer through Sir Henry Norman; 
though, strange to say, Muir never received it and Norman 
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denied its ever having been intriusled to him. The Hrsl 
Note, in regfird to whieb Lord Lytlon did subseciuently admit 
Sir William Muir’s right to have it recognized and treated 
as an official dissent, scem.s to have been either lost, or over¬ 
looked by the Indian Government; and when its author 
asked, two years later, that both Notes should be presented 
to Parliament along with the other papers relating to Afghan 
affairs, the request was refused by Lord (,'ranbrook on the 
ground that they were “unofficial,” and Sir William Muir 
was compelled to publish them himself, in order to establish 
his freedom from all complicity with a policy which he con¬ 
demned. 

The presence of this strong dissentient clement in the 
Council during the first months of Lord Lytton’s term of 
office, goes far to explain the delay in rendering to the Bri¬ 
tish Government that account of the negotiations with the 
Amir to which it was constitutionally entitled. ’ Certainly 
the justification for that delay put forward by the Viceroy, 
that “there had been nothing of any practical importance 
to report,” whilst he had been engaged in esarrying out the 
Secretary of State’s instimctions, will he accepted by no one 
who has carefully followed the progress of his iiegotiation.s 
with the Afghan Government, and recognized, with Sir 
William Muir, that it “abounded with critical occtisions and 


' The Government of India is bound by law “(n correspond ” 
with the Home Government, “from time to time, and constantly 
and diligently to transmit an exact particular of all advices and 
intelligences and of all trausaoLions and matters whatsoever. ’’ 
(See IS Geo. III. C. 63, S. 9-) 
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altei'iialive openin^b,” on which the judgment of the British 
Government ought to have been taken. Remembering the 
tenor of Lord Salisbury’s Letter of Instructions, it is not 
safe to deny that, if officially consulted,' he might have 
confirmed Lord Lytton’s action at all points; but had the 
British Government been aware, in time, of the lengths to 
which the pressure recommended by the Secretary of State 
was being carried, it might have enjoined greater caution 
and forbearance on an over-zealous suhoi’dinate. Be this as 
it may, the fact is dear that the opportunity of modifying 
the Salisbury-Lytton policy was withheld from Lord Bea- 
consfiold and hia Cabinet, as a whole, till long after its al¬ 
most ceidain consequences had become apparent; withheld, 
indeed, until withdrawal from it had been put out of their 
power. Even after the Conference had been arbitrarily broken 
off, there was .still a possibility of keeping up some kind of 
inlercourse with the Amir; but when Lord Lytton followed 
up this action by forbidding Atta Mahomed’s return to 
Kabul, and recalling the other Members of the Agency to 
India—relations between the two Stales ceased altogetlier, 
and the time and manner of their renewal was left to the 
chapter of accidents to shape and dctei'mine. 

No more unwise step than this withdrawal of the Vakil 
from Kabul could have been taken, if Lord Lytton still 
entertained any respect for the British Government’s “settled 


‘ There can be no doubt that Lord Salisbury and Lord Lytton 
carried on quite as active a demi-official eoiTCspondence with 
regard to Afghan matters in 1876 and 1877, as the Huk® of 
Argyll and Lord Mayo in 1869- 
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policy” lowfirds Afghanistan, or clicrislicd any hope of 
using that country as a buffer between the dominions of the 
Empress (jf India and those of the Czar; but the Viceroy’s 
mind was engrossed by schemes cjuife incompatible witli the 
cautious conduct and inodei’atc aims of his predecessors, and 
to him it appeared a clever thing first to free the Bi'itish 
Government from all Afghan “ enlanglemcnts” by dropping 
the Peshawar negotiations, and next to avoid the danger of 
inopportune overtures on the Amir’s j)art, by depriving him 
of the channel through which he had so long been accustomed 
to approach the Indian Government, Friendly intercourse 
with the prince who ruled over Herat and Kandahar, was a 
thing to be eschewed by the man whose ambition it was to 
add those provinces to the Indian Empire, and who wa.s well 
known to he busy in drawing up a plan for their coiupiest and 
permanent occupation,—a jjlaii that he was only withheld 
from putting into immediate execution by the restraining 
barrel of the Hoirrc Governmeut, which had stroirg reasons, 
in the then state of Europe, for deprecating any attempt 
to involve it in hostilities in Asia. ' 

^ Proof that news of this projected movement on Kandahar 
and Herat had reached the Amir is contained in a letter from 
the Meshid agent, dated July 28lh, 1877, (Central Asia, No. 1 
(1878), p. 120) in which it is reported that British troops were 
about to advance on Kandahar; that the Governorship of 
that city had been conferred the Amir on Afzul Khan, the 
maternal gi-andfather of the Heir Apparent, who had been 
directed to build cantonments in Pi.shany (Pishin), and had 
summoned, 1,000 horsemen from, h'arah (midway between Kanda¬ 
har and Herat); and that twelve regiments from Kabul and four 
from Herat had been ordered to proceed to Kandahar, 
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As fur back as the .suiniiier of 1875, the Turkisli Question 
was occnpyiiig the attention of the Great Powers. One by 
one, the Christian provinces of Turkey were being driven 
into rebellion by Iropcless misgovernment, and in Herze¬ 
govina the insurrectionary niovement had assuinod a very 
serious aspect. 

On the 30th November, 1875, a Note was drawn up by the 
Austrian Minister, Count Andrassy, which declared in the 
name of Austria, Germany and Russia, that the promises 
of reform made by the Turkish Govennnent had not been 
fulfilled, and that it had become necessary for the Powers 
of Europe to combine to insist on the Porte’s giving effect 
to the many engagements which, hitherto, it had pensistently 
disregarded. Prance and Italy joined in the Note, but England 
held aloof till pressed by T'urkcy herself to .sign it. 

Idle Note was sent to the Turkish Government ivhich 
answered it witli ready promi.ses of redress and amendment, 
and continued as before to do nothing, Gn the invitation 
of Russia, the Prime Ministers of the thme Empires met 
at Rerlin, and drew up a Memorandum of the measures by 
which Turkey was to be coerced into giving effect to her 
broken engagements. Tlie British Government refused to sup¬ 
port it, and it was never presented. An insurrection in Bul¬ 
garia followed, frightful attrocities being committed by the 
troops sent to repress it, Excited by the accounts sent to 
the Daily Nezos by that paper’s Bulgarian correspondent, and 
by the fiery eloquence of Mr. Gladstone, who emerged from 
retirement to denounce the weak and barbarous Government 
which sanctioned, or could not hinder, such barbarities— 

public opinion in England was so deeply stuTed that it 

12 
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became clifTicult for the Ministry lo continue in its pro- 
Turkish policy. In the month of June 1876, Servia and 
Montenegro came to the assistance of their oppressed fellow- 
Christians; and when, as was to he expected, they proved 
no match for their ami agonist, llussia intervened, and an 
armistice was concluded, which it was hoped might be utilized 
to bring about such complete concord among the Great 
Powers as must overcome even 'rurkcy'’s ingrained obstinacy 
and supineness. 

A conference, proposed by Lord Derby, met at Constan¬ 
tinople; but the Porte fiivst gained time by professing its 
willingness to make all nece.ssary reforms itself-—for which 
purpose it went through the farce of summoning a National 
Parliament—and finally, Avhen further delay was imjDossiblc, 
refused to submit to the terms which liuropc sought to 
impose on it. Then, at last, Russia’s patience gave way. On 
the S4th of April, 1877, she declared war against Tmlcey; 
and in June she inarched one army towai’ds the Balkans and 
another into Asia Minor. The Turks, beaten in the lirst 
instance, turned to bay at Plevna, and for some months the 
issue of the war was uncertain; but in November, Kars was 
taken by assault; in December, Plevna surrendered, and the 
victoi'ious Russian armies marched towards Constantinople. 

Thoroughly alarmed, Mr. Disraeli summoned Parliament 
together a fortnight earlier than usual, and annonncod lo 
it, in the speech from the Throne, that the Queen could 
not conceal from herself that, should the hostilities between 
Russia and Turkey be prolonged, some unexpected occurrence 
might 1 ‘ender it incumbent on her to adopt measures of 
precaution. 
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What the Ministry meant by measures of precaution soon 
became apparent. A vote of six millions sterling for military 
and naval expenses was called for and granted by the House 
of Commons, and the Mediterranean fleet ordered to Constanti¬ 
nople. A little later Indian troops were brought to Malta, 
the Reserves called out, and Cyprus occupied with Turkey’-s 
consent. 

It is easy to .see the connection between the fluctuations 
of the Disraeli Administration’s policy towards Afghanistan 
and the various stages of the situation which has just been 
described. Even as early as January, 1875, when Lord Salis¬ 
bury wrote to Lord Northbrook instructing him to take 
measures to procure the Amir’s assent to the establishvnent 
of a British Agency at Herat, he must have foreseen that 
the Eastern Question was on the point of becoming once 
more a menace to the peace of Europe. His second commu¬ 
nication on the same subject, in which he over-rode, or ignored 
the Indian Government’s objectioas to his bcheme and insisted 
on the immediate despatch of a Mi.ssion to Kabul, wan written 
after the Herzegovina insurrection had assumed .such seriou.s 
proportions that Austria, Germany and Russia were taking 
counsel together as to tire best way to coerce Turkey into 
better behaviour towards her unfortunate subjects—consulta¬ 
tions which the British Government was watching with sus¬ 
picion and distrust. The Instructions to Lord Lytton were 
drawn up a month after the presentation of the Andrassy 
Note, when it had already become appoi-ent that Turkey’s 
new promises would be no better observed than her old ones, 
and lhat stringent measures would have to be adopted to 
bring her to a less refractory foame of mind. Lord Lytton’s 
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interview with Attii Mtilioiiicd, in which liis determination 
to force on the Amir a treaty securing to England vastly 
increased influence in Afghanistan, was enforced by threats 
that betrayed the alarm and agitation of his mind—took 
place six days after Russia had proposed to the other 
guaranteeing Powers joint action in compelling the Porte to 
anree to an armistice with Servia and Montenegro, and \vhen 
the negotiations as to the duration of that armistice were 
throwing the divergent views and aims of Ihe British and 
Russian Governments into strong relief. 'J’hc Conference of 
Peshawar began ten days after the termination of the futile 
Conference of Constantinople; ran its course whilst the British 
Foreign Office was making its last eflbrts to obtain from 
Turkey such concessions as should depi’ive tin; Czar of all 
excuse for drawing the sword; and was abruptly broken 
off by the Viceroy, on the plea of keeping the British 
Government free from entanglements, when it had begun 
to be clear that those efforts would prove unavailing. 
Finally, Lord Lytton’s scheme for a march on Herat 
coincided with the .successes achieved by Russia in the first 
stage of her war witli Turkey, and its abandonment, with 
the reverses sustained by her in its second stage, reverses 
which Lord Beaeonsfleld and his colleagues hoped might 
prove decisive. With the surrender of Plevna this hope 
vanished, and the British Government took stops which, 
as we have seen, brought England and Russia to the very 
verge of war. 

So far, though the coming and going of emissaries bearing- 
letters from Kaufmann to the Amir had kept Lord Lytton, 
and, in a minor degree, the Beaconsfield Ministry in a state. 
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of nervous alarm, and the movements ' of Rritish offiecr.s on 
the Perso-Turkoman frontier, - and the passage through India 
of a Turkish Mission to Kabul * had called forth remon- 


’ Central Ask, No. 1 (1878), pp. 86—110. 

' Between 1871 and 1877 there were three such officers, vk., 
Captain the Hon. G. Napier, Lieutenant-Colonel Charles Mac¬ 
Gregor and Captaijr F. N. Butler. The first, after spending a 
month in Meshid negotiating vainly with the Persian authorities 
about a recent Persian raid upon Herat, made his way to Kclat- 
i-Nadiri on the Peisso-Turkoman frontier, and thence along the 
border to Astrahad close to the Caspian. The second explored the 
Per.sian Province of Khorassan, bordering on Afghan and Turko¬ 
man territory, but was withheld from penclratiug into either 
by the prohibition of the Indian Government. The Ihird was 
twice on the Perso-Turkonian frontier: the first time as a mere 
traveller; the second time sent, according to Lord Lytion, to 
ascertain the state of things in Merv—according to Butler him¬ 
self, to lead the Turkomans against the Eus^iaus in the event of 
a conflict between England and Asia in the East. Whatever his 
object, his presence on the north-easi Persian border was very 
unwelcome to the Russians; and Marvin, in liis 'Hleconnoitring 
in Central Asia,” gives it as his opinion that, if Napier, Mac- 
Greg'or, Butler and their forerunner, Valentine Baker, had never 
appeared there, Russia would have been spared a whole serie.s 
of Turkoman campaigns which cost her millions of money and 
hundred.s of lives. 

■ An intcre.sting account of this Mission is given by Mr. 
Grattan Gcaiy, Editor of the Times of India, in his volume of 
travels imtitled “Thvougli Asiatic Turkey” (pp. 320—27). The 
Envoy at the head of it, tried hard to persuade the Amir that 
he had nothing to fear from England who had “ long laid aside 
the sy.stem of annexing Native States,” but much from Russia, 
"the enemy of all Mahomedan States,” 

The Amir’.s' answer wa,s perfectly consistent with the whole of 
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straiiccH from the Russian Government;' though Sliere Ali 
was suspected by the one side, of disloyal leanings towards 
a Russian alliance, and by the other, of uiineighbourly in¬ 
tentions with regard to peoples under Russian influence:'— 
notwithstanding all this friction, all these recriminations, 
nothing had actually been done in contravention of the undei’- 


his conduct towards the, two “iron pots.” lie was in no way 
hostile to England, in no way inclined to favour Russia; but 
both Powers were pressing upon him, and he could not be caught 
unprej)ared. He must guard against pos.siblc attack from the 
former who, from Quetta, was now loolcing in at Kandahar; 
and he must acquaint himself with the movcvueuts and aims of 
the latter, whose frontier now nearly touched his own. 

The Turkish Envoy, evidently well instructed by the Indian 
Government, pointed out that his refusal to receive a British 
Mission had given rise to the impression that Iii.s sympathies 
were no longer on the side of England, 'J'o this, Sliere Ali 
replied that he personally had no objection to Englishmen in 
Kabul; but his subjects felt differently, and if one of them killed 
a British officer he should be held responsible, and it was better 
therefore not to run the risk. The Envoy next broached the 
subject of an alliance between Afghanistan and Turkey against 
Russia, and tried to induce the Amir to po.se as tlie champion of 
Mahoraedanisni in Central Asia—but the Afghan ruler remained 
provokingly clear-sighted and cool-headed. He was too far from 
Turkey to give her aid in the field; she, too far from him to 
come to his assistance; and Afghanistan, too weak to cope, single- 
handed, with Russia. If England were Turkey’s friend, why did 
she not help her? She had plenty of troops and many ships by 
means of which she could move them wherever she liked. 

^ Central Asia, No. I (1878), pp, 121—22. 

** Ibid, pp. 90—94. 
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htanrliiig which, bince 1873, had governed ilie Asiatic relations 
of the two great rival States. 

Now, however, Russia took up the gauntlet thrown down 
to her in the passage of the Dardanelles by a British fleet, 
and the introduction of Indian troops into Europe; and the 
order was given to mobilize an army in Russian Turkestan, 
and to despatch a Russian Mission to Kabul. 

The reports of Ru.ssia’s warlike preparations in Central 
Asia .sjjread rapidly through Afghanistan, growing ns they 
spread, till, by the time they reached Peshawar, the army 
about to be thrown across the Oxus had swelled, according 
to one account, to thirty thousand,' according to another, to 
eighty thousand men. - In reality it consisted of fifteen 
thousand four hundred men, divided into three columns;—one, 
seventeen hundred strong, at Petro Alexandrovsk; another, 
twelve thousand strong, at Tashkent; and a third, also number¬ 
ing seventeen hundred men, at Margelan in Ferghana. ’ 

The columns, all well equipped and well organized, were 
eventually to act in concert, and, for this end, were to con¬ 
centrate on the Oxus, or to converge on some convenient 
point in Afghan Turkestan; but in the meanwhile a special 
task was assigned to each. The right column was to seize 
the ferry at Charjui, hold the Merv Turcomans in check, and 
open out a road on the right bank of the Oxus; the centre 
was to overawe the tribes inhabiting the regions between 
the Oxus and the Hindu Kush; whilst the left column 

'■ Afghanistan, No I (1878), p, 227. 

- Centa’al Asia, No. I (1878), p. 139. ' 

Ibid., p. 133. 
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was to establish Russian rule over Lhc tribes oeeupyiiig the 
upper eoiirso of that river. 

'fho troops composing the main hofly left Tashkent in two 
divisions, early in June, and after a toilsome inarch of two 
hundred inile.s, in the course of which they hnd to cross two 
broad and rapid rivers, the Sir Daria and the Zarafshau, ’ 
and to traverse two waterless Steppes, exposed to the rays 
of the midsummer sun, fanned by the dcry blast of the 
desert and sutfocated by elouds of hot dust—-they reached 
Jam, a town on the frontier of Uokhara, one hundred miles 
north of the Oxus. Here they halted tor a month, awaiting 
further orders; suffering, in enforced repose, the same torments 
from .sun, wind and dust as on the march; with the natural 
result that their ranks were decimated by dysentery, typhu.s, 
fever and sun-.strokc. ” 

The right and left columns moved at the same time as 
the main body, and the former, at least, encountered the 
same difficulties; its march to Charjui lying across a trackless 


* In a letter to the Sovrrmenoi hvcsH of October n, 1878, a 
correspondent, in describing the pas-sage of the rivers Sir Darya 
and Zarafshan by the main Iliessian column, slates that tlie former 
river "is very wide, and the current is so swift that the rafts 
were carried down the stream for a distance of three versts”; 
the latter "flow.s with a terrible rapidity, and sets large stones 
lying at the bottom of its bed into motion.when it over¬ 

flows (which was the case during our passage acro.ss), the width 
of the river would be about S versts, and it then forms several 
arms. Several carts were lost, and their contents carried away 
during our passage.” 

= Central Asia, No. 2 (1878), pages 16—17. 
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clehei’l, swept by violent gusts of hot wind, which cuvelojjod 
the troops in clouds of dust, rvhilst the feet of the men, 
the lioofs of the hoi'ses and Ihe wheels of the gun carriages 
sank, ai cvei'y stej), deep into the friable sand. ‘ 

The Russian Mission consisting of General StolietofF and 
of .sis other officers, escorted by twenty-two Cossacks, had 
left Tashkent before the troops began to advance; but by 
the time General Von Kaufmann’s letter announcing’ its de¬ 
spatch reached Shere Ali, each of the three colmnns was 
well on its way, and rumour, as we have seen, had carried 
exaggei’ated accounts of their strength to ICabul. 

Ever since it had become apparent that the Russo-Turkish 
difficulty might end in a war between Great Britain and 
Russia, the Amir had been subjected to great pressure from 
hi,s own relatives and fi-iends to induce him to choose de¬ 
finitely between the rival Powers. But a definite choice was 
the very thing that he desired to avoid. He was as unwill¬ 
ing to .subordinate Afghan interests, which he held to be 
bound up with Afghan independence, to the ambitions of 
Russia as to the fears of Great Britain; and though he laid 
Ihc advice tendered to him by Sikandar Khan and Sirdar 
Afzal Khan before his Durbar, and talked of consulting the 
whole body of Afghan Grandees, he never wavered in the 
belief that his true policy was to bind himself to neither 
neighbour. 

If the reports which reached the Indian Government from 
several quarters may be trusted, home pressure was not the 
only kind brought to bear on Shere Ali at thfetime. Since 


I 


Central Asia, No. 2 (1878), pages 16— 17 , 
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the end of 1877 two Russian Native Envoys liad visited 
Kabul, both of whom are credited with having striven to 
win him over to the Russian side. A confidential News¬ 
letter from the Government Agent at Fe.shawar, dated June 
18th, 1878, professed to give the exact terms ‘ laid by the 

’ “1, That the Amir may permit the location of Russian 
Agents at Kabul and at other places in his territory where it 
may be deemed necessary to locate .such Agent.s. 

“ 2. That permission be accorded for the quartering of Russian 
troops at four suitable places on the boundarie.s of Afghanistan, 
and that the Amir should engage to protect tho.se troops. 

That the Rus.sian Government be allowed to construct a 
road from Samarkand to Kabul . . . then from Kabul to Herat 
. . . and from Herat to Kandahar. 

“ 4. When necessity^ arise.s, the Kabul Government may allow 
passage, by routes it may be desirable to follow, to Russian 
troops proceeding to India. 

"5. That telegraph wire be .set up between Samai’kand, Kabul, 
Kandahar and other })laces where Russian troops, or Agents he 
.stationed. 

“ 6. That when necessaiy, Russian troops may be supjilied 
with provisions and carriage on payment of reasonable pi-ices. 

“7. The Russian Government will allow the continuance of 
Afghanistan to the represenbitives, successoi-s and hcir.s of the 
Amir in perpetuity, in accordance with the will (of the la.sL 
sovereign) and legal rights. 

“S. That the Russian Government will in no way interfere in 
the internal affairs of Afghanistan and the administration of the 
country. 

That the Russian Government will ever afford proper aid 
for the maintenance of peace in Afghanistan, and to (as.sistance 
against?) the external and internal enemies of the Principality. 

^‘10. The Russian authorities will consider the enemies of the 
Attih as their enemie,s. 

‘‘11. That if it becomes desirable that the Russian Govern¬ 
ment should send an expeditiori to wage war in India, the 
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Hccoud of these Envoys before Shere Ali; but none of the 
reports so sedulously rollected by the Govci-nment Agent 
at Peshawar contains any hint that these proposals, if made, 
were favourably received by the Amir, whilst they furnish 
ample proof that he was alarmed by the movement of 
Russian troops towards his frontier, and angry when he heard 
of the despatch of the Russian Mission;' and though, in the 
end, he withdrew his opposition to its journey, he certainly 
connived at, if he did not directly order, the measures by 
which his oiRcers in d'urkestan sought to delay its advance. 

Delay was obviously of incalculable value to Shore Ali at 
a time wlmn the course of events in Europe—the connection 
between wliieh and the Mis.sioti he fully understood—might 
at any moment assiuno an aspect which would relieve him 
from the hard necessity of choosing whether to risk the 
swift destruction of his independent authority by appealing 
to ai'ms, or to acquio.sce in its slow extinction by the gradual 
spread of Russian, or British influence within his dominions. 
He was well aware that that change in the relations be¬ 
tween Great Britain and Russia, which he had foreseen as a 
possibility in 1873, had actually occurred. Still war had 
not yet broken out between the two Empires; it might 
even be averted; in which case Russia would, probably, 
withdraw her pretensions to interfere with him, or his 
territories, and Great Britain herself, relieved from the 

Amir should furni.sh supplies to the Russian troops on payment; 
and that the Afghan Government will establish Agents at the 
capital of Russia, at lashkent, etc .”—Vide Central Asia, Ko. 1 
(1878), page 160. 

' Central Asia, No, 1 (1878), pages 137—-1S8. 
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pressing anxiety which had insjiircd Ijord Lyttotr’s i'everish 
efforts to reduce Afghanistan to a state of virtual depend¬ 
ence upon the British Govennnent, iriight revert to her former 
policy of non-intervention, tempered by friendly counsel 
and friendly support. The Amir’s hopes were to be fulfilled in 
the end, but too late for him to profit by their fulfilment. 

V\drilst General Stolietoff and his companions were jour¬ 
neying slowly towards Kabul, a Congress was sitting at 
Berlin; and before the Mission had crossed the Hindu Kush, 
a treaty had been signed by the Great Powers which put 
an end to the fear of a J'cnewid of the Russo-Turkish 
struggle on a wider scale. On the 13th of .1 iily the main¬ 
tenance of peace between England and Rus.sia was assured; 
but news travelled .slowly thi’ongb the wild regions of Central 
Asia, and the Mission moved on, not knon-ing that the 
causes to which it owed its exislcuco had passed away. 

In obedience to the Amir’s orders, the Shahgassie Sherdil 
Khan had sent a messenger to meet General Stolietoff at 
Shinabad in Bokhara, with the recpie.st that he would re¬ 
main there till there had been time to arratige for his suit¬ 
able reception; and when this attempt to postpone the Mis¬ 
sion’s entry into Afghanistan failed, it was kept waiting- 
three days on the left bank of tlie Oxus for the guard that 
was to escort it to Kabul. The opportune death of the 
Governor of Marzar-i-Sherif furnished an excuse for detaining 
the Mission in that city; and when, on the appointment of 
his successor, it was permitted to proceed, solicitude for the 
safety and comfort of the travellers so reduced the length 
of each day’s journey, that it was the 2Snd of July before 
they entered Kabul, mounted on elephants which had been 
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sent out to meet them, and attended by several of the 
Afghan Ministers, the Coininander-in-Chief and one of the 
Afghan Princes. 

Pride and policy combined to inspire the royal welcome 
accorded by the Amir to his unbidden guests, and the same 
motives prompted him to display, to the utmost, his railitai'y 
power in the Review which was held in their honour on 
the 2nd of August; but the.se mark.s of coiutesy towards 
themselve.s, and of respect for theii- Government must not be 
taken as proofs that he had come to favour the objects they 
had been sent to further. Certainly the jealous care with 
which he kept them .shut up in the Residency in the Bala 
Hissar, closely guarded, secluded from all visitors .save those 
who came by his command, and never allowed to show them¬ 
selves in the streets of the city—bears testimony to the em¬ 
barrassment which their presence occasioned him, an embar¬ 
rassment due, in part, to his anxiety for their personal .safety, 
and, in part, to his fear lest, whilst openly negotiating with him, 
they might secretly intrigue with his ministers and chiefs. ’ ^ 

At the reception Durbar held on the 26th July, General 
Stolietoff merely presented General Von Kaulhiann’s letter 
conimmending him to the Amir as a man high in the Em¬ 
peror’s favour and in his own confidence, leaHng the serious 

’ Ceiihal A.sia, No. S (1878), page 6. 

- A Shahgassie, con,sin to the Amir, who accompanied Mr. 
G. B. Scott when he was .surveying a portion of the Khujiani 
country in 1879 —told him that, except the Doctor, not a 
single officer of the Mission wa.s ever permitted to go through 
the city. The Doctor occasionally went out in a covered palankin, 
escorted by a strong body of cavalry. 
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business of the Mission to be discussed in more private in¬ 
terviews with the Amir, or liis Ministers. ’ 

In the abseiieti of all official documents referring to the 
Mission, we have only the rumours current in Kabul at the 
time, as reported to Cavagiiari by his secret agents in Af¬ 
ghanistan, to go by for the details of the secret designs which 
Stolietoff was empowered to communicate to the Amir; but 
whether they did, or did not, include the right to survey the 
country between the Oxus and Kabul, to establish supply 
depots on various points of the Afghan frontier, to construct 
roads, and telegraph lines and to move troops freely within 
Afghan territory—is of little consequenee, since there can be 
no doubt that the Mission was sent for the purpose of ascer¬ 
taining the military resources of Afghanistan, and of per¬ 
suading, or frightening, the Amir into placing those resources 
at Russia’s disposal, in the event of war’s breaking out be¬ 
tween her and Great Britain; and these, or similar measures, 
Avould have been the natural outcome of such a radical sur¬ 
render to llus.sian influence. 

What of consequence, however, are the indications OvS 
to the spirit in which the Russian overtures were received 
by the Amir which these reports fm-nisb. According to one 
anonymous statement, the Afghan Ministers were generally 
of opinion that the Amir would not enter into any engage¬ 
ment with Russia, which would sanction her intei’ference in 

* It was currently rumoured at the time that Stolietoff was 
also the bearer of an autograph letter from the Czar; but the 
Russian Government subsequently deivied the existence of any 
such letter, and it seems not to have been found at Kabul. 
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hib country. Another iiumelesb informant lold Cavagnari it 
was the impression in Kabul that the Amir had not concluded 
any arrangement with the Russian Envoy, and that he was 
trying to gain time with a view to watcliing what action 
the British Governinent would take. Several accounts mention 
that the Amir spoke with bitterness of the conduct of that 
Government towards him; ' but none of them hints that he 
showed himself inclined to yield to a new friend what he 
had refused to an old ally •, and, in addition to this negative 
evidence to the consistency of his conduct, we have the 
positive testimony of Prince Lobanoff, the Russian Ambas¬ 
sador in London, who told Lord Granville in 1881 that all 
the correspondence relating to Afghanistan in the possession 
of the Russian Government went to prove that Shere Ali 
was neither Russian nor English, but an Afghan desirous of 
preserving the independence of his country. ' 

Yet many causes were at work to sap Shero All’s spiirit 
of patriotic independence; chief among them, his uncer¬ 
tainty as to the attitude that Great Britain might take up 
as a set-oil’ to the rebuff she would conceive she had suf¬ 
fered in the reception of a Russian Mission at Kabul, and 
the knowledge that the Russians held in their hands a 
master card in the person of his exiled nephew, Abdur 
Rahman, who, at that lime, wa.s universally believed to be 
ready to accept the Afghan throne on any terms which 
Russia might care to dictate. 

1 Central Asia, No. 2 (1878), pages 2, 6, 7, 9. 

® Ibid., No. 1 (1881), page 29. 

^ Central Asia, No. 1 (1878), page 137» 
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Then there was the pressure exercised on him by the 
movements of the Russian troops towards his frontiers; by 
the activity with which road making was being carried on 
in Russian Turkestan; and the surreptitious surveying of 
his own territories by the men whom the Mission had left 
behind at different points of its advance, ostensibly to carry 
despatches; and to these grounds for uneasiness must he 
added a rebellion of the Kaiidahari Ghilzais, some of whom 
were said to have gone to Quetta to prefer complaints 
against him and to solicit British interference, ' and last, 
but not least, the illness and death of his appointed heir’, 
the young Abdulla Jan, out of love for whom he had so 
alienated his two elder soirs, Yakub and Ayub lOian, that, 
for his own safety’s sake, he had been compelled to make 
a prisoner of the one and an exile of the other. That, 
under so great a burden of public anxiety aird private grief, 
ho .still opposed a firm froirt to the Russian demands, arrd 
forebore to lend himself to their’ platrs for weakening and 
embarra-ssing the Goverimrent of whose condirct towards 
himself he had good reason to complairr—gave him a fresh 
claim oir British consideratioir arrd entitled him to very 
different treatment than Ire was fated to receive. 

It would be a mistake, however, to exaggerate the pressure 
to which he was subjected by the direct action of the Russiarr 
Envoy. General Stolietoff’s own positioir was one which 
called for great reserve and caution. Tiro news of the con¬ 
clusion of the Treaty of Berlin must have reached Kabul 
before him, ot very soon after, and he would hesitate to take 


* Ibid., No, 2 (1878), pages 7 and 9. 
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auy steps which might jeopardise the newly re-established 
friendly relations between Russia and Great Britain. It 
would therefore become his aim, whilst allowing the Amir 
to perceive the true objects of the Mission, and trying to 
impress him with the belief that behind any demands that 
he—Stolietoff—might prefer, lay the power and the will to 
enforce them—to avoid pressing them on his immediate 
acceptance; and to give gi-adually such a turn to the negotia¬ 
tions that, if their results should ever be published to the 
world, they would be found to contain nothing that it 
would not be difficult to justify or, if need be, to surrender; 
and he certainly managed matters with such skill that, in 
the end, he not only made the Amir appear in the light 
of a supplicant seeking favours at Russia’s hands, instead 
of in his true character of a proud and jealous prince con¬ 
ceding unwillingly the least that he could hope the .Russian 
Government would accejDt, but actually took away unsigned 
the treaty which he had come so far to conclude. 

The terms of this draft ti'eaty, * which are known to us in 
two versions, furnished from memory by Afghan officials to 
General Roberts in 1879, are modelled on those w'hich, at 
different times, had been offered to Shere Ali by Lord Mayo 
and Lord Northbrook, or which he had sought to obtain 
from those Viceroys. Gii the part of the Russian Govern¬ 
ment, there was offered recognition of his appointed heir, 
and promises to protect all Afghan merchants trading in 
Russian tei-ritory; to treat with consideration any of his 
servants whom he might send to Russia to leaim arts and 

' Central Asia, No. 1 (1881), pages 17 and 1!). 

13 
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trades; and to assist liiiii, with advice or otherwise, al its 
discretion, ho repel invasion, on his undertaking not to ivago 
wai' with any foreign power without its consent. On tlie 
Amir’s part, there was the acceptance of engagements to 
rcpoit to the Russian authorities in Central Asia, in a 
friendly manner, all that went on in his Kingdom, and to 
communicate his wishes to General VAn Kaufmanii, who was 
to be authorized to fulfil them. 

Tl’he messenger who carried to General Stolietoff the first 
authoritative intimation of the .signatiu'c of the Berlin treaty, 
brought him, at the same time, so imperative an order to 
return to hi.s owm countiy, that, leaving Colonel Rosgonoff 
in charge of the Mission, he quitted Kabul on the 24.th of 
August and reached Tashkent on the 16th of September, 
thus accomplishing in twenty-three days, the distance which 
it had taken him two months to traverse on his outward 
journey. From that city he wrote to the Amir that he was 
trying, night and day, to gain their objects and hoped to 
be bUccessM. “1 am starting,” .so the letter went on, “to 
see the Emperor to-day, in order to inform his Majesty 
personally of our all'airs. If God pleases, everything that 
is necessary will be done and affirmed. I hope that those who 
want to enter the gate of Kabul from the east will sec that 
the door is closed; then, please God, they will tremble.” ' 
These words can hardly refer to the draft treaty, the 
I’ejection of which would certainly have occasioned Shero Ali 
neither annoyance, nor alarm. Tire privilege of sending a 
few of his subjects to learn the arts and trades of Europe, 


* Central Asia, No. 1 (1881), page 18. 
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he had i-ejected ivlien offered to him by Loi’d Mayo at Ambala; 
nor is it likely that he would feel himself repaid for the 
surrender of any part of bis political independence, by the 
Russian Goverinneiit’s promise to assist him, at its discretion, 
by advice or otherwise, to repel a foreign foe. And yet it 
was to this letter that Prince Lobanoff appealed three years 
later, when he and Lord Granville were fencing over Russia's 
Afghan policy at the period now under review, as a proof 
that Stolietoff had not tried to get a plan of his onm 
Govei'nment’s adopted, but to further the Amir’s views. 
What then were the affairs in which Stolietoff' wo-s bu.sy 
day and night The explanation most in harmony with all 
the circumstances of the time, is that Shere Ali, perceiving 
that Russia and England wore about to revert to their 
former relative positions with regard to himself, and having 
already received an intimation that a British Mission was 
about to visit his capital—reque.sted Stolietoff to use his 
influence to obtain from the Emperor Alexander a promise 
to act as his protector, or, at least, as his intercessor, in 
case his reluctant acquiescence in the unsolicited visit of the 
Russian Mission should have drawn down upon him the 
resentment of the British Government. 

Such a claim he must ha^e felt him.self justified in urging 
without offering any corresponding .sacrifice of his own 
authority, or dignity; and such a claim common humanity, 
and, perhaps, some feeling of pereonal sympathy for the 
prince whose embarrassments he had helped bo create, would 
bind General Stolietoff to support to the utmost of his power. 



CHAPTER IX 


THK BIllTISH MISSION AND THE VICEUOY’s MINUTE. 

The note of haste and anxiety ivhich vibrated through 
the Letter of Instructions to Lord Lytton and the despcatches 
to Lord Northbrook of the 22nd January and the 19th No¬ 
vember, 1875, is not to be detected in the Letter of the 4th 
of October, 1877, ‘ in which Lord Salisbury acknowledged 
Lord Lydion’s despatch of the 10th of May. He had come 
to see that “foreign”— i.e. Russian—“aggression” on Af¬ 
ghanistan “might not be, and probably was not, immi¬ 
nent”;—in other words, he had abandoned the alarmist 
stand-point of Sir Barlle Frere, and could, in consequence, 
alFord to treat the Amir with what, to him, must have 
appeared generous patience and forbearance. The tone of 
the latter half of this despatch of the 4th October, though 
malted by a lack of that gift of sympathetic imagination 
without which it was impossible for him to judge Shere Ali 
fairly, is honourable to the writer, as proving that his new 
Afghan policy had been inspired by no vulgai' greed of ter¬ 
ritory, but by genuine uneasiness as to the consequences to 
India of leaving Afghanistan to take her own measures ol 
defence against Russian aggression. That uneasiness removed, 


‘ Afghanistan, No. 1 (1878), pages 222—224, 
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tho desirij to impose upon the Amir, by force, what Lord 
Salisbury still believed to be liis better plans for assuring 
the independence of Afghanistan, disappeared ivitli it; and 
tliis change of view found expression in the injunction laid 
upon the Viceroy to abstain for the present, on the one hand, 
from any hostile pressure on that prince, and, on the other, 
from any renewed offer of concessions whicli had been refused. 

It is easy to see how severe a blow the first half of this 
prohibition struck at I,ord Lytton’s ambitious schemes; what 
a stumbling-block it put in the w'ay of the measures by 
which he was clearing the ground for hostile action at some 
not distant date. His border policy liaving been framed to 
exercise the pres-sure which he was now forbidden to em])loy, 
practically collap.sed; and, in his disappointment, ho must 
have been glad of the opportunity to utilize some of his 
coercive preparations, which w'as afforded him by the op¬ 
position of the Jowakis to the new road that he had ordered 
to he made through the Kohat Pass. The practical bearings 
of this little war on the greater war which wus to succeed 
it, will be seen later on; here it need only be mentioned 
that it lasted into March, 1878, and consequently had not 
long been brought to au end before the fimt rumours of the 
movement of Russian troops in Central Asia, and of the 
despatch of a Russian Mission to Kabul, revived Lord 
I^yttoiVs hopes of being allowed a free hand in his dealings 
with the Amir. 

On the 7th of June tlie Viceroy telegraphed to the new' 
Secretary of State for India, Lord Cranhrook, the report 
that Kaufmann had apprised Shere All of the approaching 
visit of a Russian Envoy, Other telegrams followed in quick 
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succession,' giving the different foi'ius which the nunours 
concerning the Russian Mission, from time to time-, assumed; 
seeking for definite indications of the views of the Cabinet 
as regarded Russia’s conduct in sending, and the Amir’s 
conduct in receiving that Mission; asking for ])ermission to 
insist upon the immediate reception of a British Envoy; and 
hinting that the whole business had better be left to the 
Indian Government to settle. Lord Cranbrook was in less 
haste to push matters to extremities than Lord Lytton. 
Not tiU the l.st of August did he take notice of the latter’s 
pressing messages, and, then, only to telegraph that, before 
insisting on the reception of a British Envoy at Kabul, steps 
should be taken to make sure that a Russian Envoy had 
actually arrived there. Two days latei', however, when this 
fact had been placed beyond dispute, he gave tlui desired 
permission, coupled with a request to be informed by what 
steps the Viceroy proposed ho coerce the Amir, in case he 
should refuse the demand to be made upon him. Lord Lyt¬ 
ton was not prepared with an answer to this pei’tinent ques¬ 
tion; but he gave an assurance that no action should be 
taken without full previous communication with the Home 
Goverinnent, " and then addressed himself to tlie task of 
selecting the members of the proposed Mission. His choice 
fell upon the Commandcr-in-Chief of the Madras Army, 
Sir Neville Chamberlain, G.C,B., G.C.S.I., who was to 
be accompanied, for political duties, by Major P. L. N. 
Cavagnari, C.S.I., and Major 0. B. O. St. John, R.E.; by 

* Afghanistan, No, 1 (1878), pages 3S6—-229. 

® Ibid,, No. 1 (1878), page.s 228—229. 
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('iiptain SK V. A. HainniicK. as Milibiry Sm-fctary; by ('ap- 
t.iin E, M, Onslow and Inenteimul N. F. F. Chainberlain as 
aidcs-de-cainji; and by iin escort of two hundi’ed and fifty 
sabres under Captain A. H. Prinsep. Tliese officers were to 
start for Kabul very early' in September, and, ineautime, a 
native emissary was to be sent in advaiice to deliver to the 
Amir a letter from the Viceroy, conveyinir a notification of 
Sir NeviUe Chamberlain’s appro/ich, and requiring him—Shere 
All—to make the necessaiy arrangements foi' the Envoy’s 
safe passage through Afghan territory;—the Native gentleman 
selected for this delicate office, being the Nawab Gholam 
Hussein Khan, C.S.I., Atta Mahomed’s predecessor at 
Kabul, whence Lord LawTence had recalled liim, in 186-i, 
for abusing his position by intriguing with Aziin Khan 
against Shere Ali himself. 

Before this ill-chosen messenger could leave Peshawar, the 
news of the death of the A%han Heir Apparent had been 
received in India, and Lord Lvtton sent down from Simla, 
in haste, a .second letter, this time of condolence, in which 
the jVmir wa.s assured that the British Mi.ssion should post¬ 
pone its departure from India, in order that his Flighness 
might not be troubled liy any public business, however 
important and urgent, until the usual period of mourning— 
forty days—should have expired.' ’Che assurance was a kindly 
one, and, if carried out in the spirit as well as the letter, 
might have gone far to reassure the Amir, and dispose him 
to acquiesce in the visit of the Mission; but, unfortunately, 
Lord Lvtton put the narrowest interpretation upon the 
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coBccsNioii which courleHy and huinaiiiLy had wnniy from him ; 
for, Achilst directing Sir N. Chainbeiiaiu to remain, for the pre¬ 
sent, at reshawav, he sent orders to Gholam Hussein to hurry 
his journey, in order that no time might be lost in convincing 
Sliere Ali that he must look for the entry of the British 
Mission into his capital at un early date, and autliorized 
Cavagnari to enter into negotiations with the Khyber tribes— 
a step little calculated to promote the Amir’s peace of mind. 

Whilst the Native Envoy was travelling towards Kabul, 
and Sir Neville Chamberlain and his companions were waiting 
at Peshawar—the Viceroy was engaged iir drawing up the 
instructions by which his Envoy was to be guided, and in 
the preparation of a long and elaborate minute,' intended 
to explain to the members of his Council the situation, of 
which the appointment of a British Mi.ssion to Kabul was 
the latest development; the objects to which the Envoy was 
to seek to gain the Amir’s assent; and the fdternative policy 
which he, Lord Lytton, had in contemplation should that 
assent be withheld. 

The Instructions directed Sir Neville Chamherlain to hold 
himself in readiness to start as early as possible after the 
16th September; warned him that “political oxigeircies” 
might make it necessary for him to cross the frontier before 
any formal reply to the Viceroy’s letter could be received from 
the Amir; and bade him push on as quickly as possible, even 
in the teeth of attempts made by the local officers upon the 
road to delay, or dispute his passage. Only in case “of arms 
being used, or any hostile demonstration made in earnest by 
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Jjei’.soiis rehpoiifiiblc’ lo thu Kabul Goveniiiicnit,” '(us lie to 
return to British territory. Arri\pd in Kabul, lie u’ould of 
oourse, be reecived by the Amir in public Durbar; and he 
was to take this ojiportunity of declaring that hi.s Mis.sion 
was of a friendly character, and its object, to clear up the 
misunderstanding.^ which had arisen .since the Conference of 
Ambala. In less formal iiiterview.s, ho was to state openly 
that the immediate cause of his deputation to Kabul wa.s 
the affront offered to Great Britain by the recejition of a 
Russian Mission; which unfriendly act, and the whole 
course of recent events in Central Asia, had so affected the 
political situation as to make it necessary for the British 
Government to ascertain what interpretation was to be put 
upon the new aspect of affairs, and what, thenceforward, 
were to be its relations with Afghanistan, 

If the Envoy found Shere All disinclined to explain, or 
if he discovered from other sources that he was already 
pledged to a policy adverse to British intercst.s—he was to 
adopt toivards him and his Ministers a tone of grave warning; 
but if convinced that the Amir had views and engagements 
incompatible with the renewal of satisfactory relations with 
the British Goveriuneut—he was to consider hks uiissiou at 
an end and return to India; and the test of the Amiris 
real disposition and intention was to be his agi’eement, or 
refusal to require the Russian Agency, if .still in Kabul, to 
quit his dominions. If, on the other hand, the Amir seemed 
to desire a reconciliation with the British Government—he 
was to he assured that he could secure its friendship b}' 
dismissing the Russian Mission; engaging to accept British 
control over the external relations of Afghanistan, to the 
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exclusion of the political action, oi- influence of liiissia; and by 
permitting the residence within hin dominions ofhlnglish officers, 
as a guarantee against future misunderstandings between the 
t\ro Governments, and as an uinnistakahlc manifestation of 
his alliance with Great Britain. 

Sir Neville Chamberlain was not to insist upon the 
admission of a British llepresentative at Kabul, because 
“previous di.scus.sions had elicited expressions of the Amii-’s 
particulai' disinclination to see an English Resident in his 
capital; ” but he was to make it clearly understood that, if 
the British Government contented itself with the placing of 
permanent agents at Herat and Balkh, it expected free acce.s.s 
to Kabul for special Envoys, whenever it might think it 
advisable 1o send one. 

In return for these two concessions Sir Neville Chamberlain 
was authorised to promise the Amir: 

1. An annual subsidy not exceeding, for the pr’e.sent, 
twelve lakhs. 

2. The recognition of the heir named by him during his 
life-time, and the continuance of the subsidy to such lieir 
on his sucession to the throne of Kabul. 

(1. All engagement to join the Amir in defending by 
force of arms the territories then under his acknowledged 
jurisdiction, if Russia, or any States under her influence, 
should attempt to take possession of any part of them. 

The two first promises were to bo freely offered; the latter 
to he given if asked for. Minor matters, such as the opening 
of Afghanistan to the English, and the allowing free transit 
of commerce through the Khyher, were not to be pres.sed, 
If the Amir were to allude to the British occupation of 
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Quetta, lie was fci; be told iliaf our troops were there in 
accordance wdtli a troaly of Eventy yearri’standing, and that 
one object of the jiroposed Mission to Kabul in 1876 was 
to explain our intentions with rogurd to Baluchistan, and to 
give the zVmir satisfactory assurances as to our action in that 
country; but that non' the time for discussing it had passed. 

The concessions asked of the Amir in this Letter of 
Instructions were moderate compared with those wdiich Sir 
Lewis Telly had been instructed to wring from bis Envoy, 
and the promises to he made to him, in return, more definite, 
and less hedged about by saving claiises; but the grounds 
on which Sir Neville Chamberlain was hidden to demand 
the admis,si()n of British officers to Afghanistan were those, 
fighting against ivhicli Nur Mahomed had died—namely, 
the attribution of the misunderstauding.s that had arisen 
between the British and Afghan Governments, to the lack 
of a British Resident at Kabul, and the assumption that 
the Amir’s objection to British Agents was practically 
confined to such Agents in his capital. Had Sir Neville 
Chamberlain ever reached Kabul, it is probable that Shere 
Ali would have finally accepted the “ essential jweliminary ”, 
and have done hi.s best to insure the safety of his dreaded 
guests; nevertheless, it would have been a wiser thing not 
to rake up the embers of dead controversies, but simply to 
instruct the British Envoy to present the old unpalatable 
demand as the expression of the Bi'itish Government’s fixed 
and unalterable will; the Amir being more likely to yield 
to a strength which he recognised, than to arguments which 
he impugned. But Sir Neville Chamberlain never reached 
Kabul; and the cause of his failure to do so, is to be found 
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in the injuiKlion laid upon him to force his way tliither 
against all resistance falling short of armed opposition; 
whilst the origin of that injunction must be sought, not in 
“political exigencies,'” which liad no existence either in 
Europe, or in Asia, but in the plans for the ultimate settle¬ 
ment of the North-West Frontier, which were occupying 
Lord Lvtton’s mind, and which he explained to his Council 
in the Minute of the 4t.h of September. 

This extraordinary document reveals the most daring ambi¬ 
tion united to the blindest optimism. Whilst writing it, 
Lord Lytton had, evidently, seen ]io bounds to the Indian 
Empire save those which the Briti.sh Government’s modera¬ 
tion might appoint; and if ho drew its ultimate frontier line 
at the Northeim side of the Hindu Kush, it was not from 
any doubt as to the feasibility of carrying it further, but 
from uncertainty as to whether Eaigland would undertake 
the permanent administration of the whole of Central Asia, 
and from commiseration for the misfortunes which a merely 
temporary occupation of its Russian provinces would bring, 
fir.st, upon our enemie.s, and then upon onr allies. In the 
Viceroy’s opinion, Russia’s military position was so weak 
that, “if England were securely established at Kabul, with 
the passes of the Hindu Kush in her possession, and outposts 
at Faizabad, Kunduz, Balkh, and Herat,” “the result of a 
contest between the two Empires on the Oxus could (can) 
not be doubtedand this enormous;«/’staggered him so little 
that his only difficulty .seems to have lain in resisting the 
temptation to turn his hypothesis into a reality on the spot. ‘ 


’ Lord Ej'-tton, in liis Minute, relegated this invasion of Central 
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On one point we know be did not I'esEt it; for, though, 
at the end of the Minute, he explains tiiat he has been 
looking “a long way ahead,” and that he does not deem it 
desirable to undertake to gaiTison even Herat “for many 
years to coine"'—yet the constitution of the anny which 
began to assemble, only a few weeks later, at Multan, 
proclaimed its destination to be that city. Nay, so far a.s 
it is possible to di.sentangle Lord Lytton’s immediate aiui.s 
from the suggestian.s and considerations by which they were 
overlaid, they seem to have fallen very little short of his 
widest outlook. If, in one paragraph, he renounces the idea 
of himself dethroning the prince whom he admits to “have 
no equal in his kingdom for character and ability,” on the 
express ground that a free competition for the aMghan throne 

Asia to some remote period, liut there is no doubt that he ex¬ 
pected it to come in his own day. “I believe,” so wrote, on 
August 28th, 1878, the Simla corre-spondent of the Indian Go¬ 
vernment’s organ —The Pioneer —“I believe it is no secret that 
had war broken out (with Russia), we should not have remained 
on the, defensive in India. A force of 30,000 men, having pur¬ 
chased its way through Afghanistan, thrown rapidly into Samar¬ 
kand and Bokhara, would have had little difficulty in beating 
the scattered Russian troops back to the Caspian; for coming 
thus as deliverei’.s, the whole population w'ould have risen in 
our favour. In the feasibility of .such a programme the Russians 
fully believed.”-—That the Russians were aware of Lord Lytton’s 
schemes, is confirmed by the fact that General SkobelefF.sharply 
inten'ogated Colonel Brackenbury whom he met on the Shipka 
Pass, as to what had “become of that column of 10,000 men 
that had been organized by your people to raise Cental Asia 
against us”— (Times, October oth, 1878); but that they believed 
“in the feasibility of such a programme” is more than doubtful. 
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would probably I'e^ult in Abdur llahniau''& ostablihliiiig- him¬ 
self “ in the Trans-Hindu Kush ProviiiceH, as a Russian 
feudatory,” and in Persia’s seizing Herat, leaving- only 
Kandahar and Southern Afghanis! an to us, till the disturb¬ 
ances aud struggles which must be looked for in Kabul 
should compel us to annex that province also—in another, 
he unfolds plans which w'ould have had exactly the same 
disintegrating effect on the Afghan Kingdom; and he more 
than reconciles himself to the idea of Herat’s falling, tempo¬ 
rarily, into the hands of Pci-sia, by the reflection that the 
application of pressure to her sea-board \vould easily oblige 
her to resign that city, and that “we could not establish 
ourselves there under more favourable conditions than those 
created by a treaty, in which we should appear as its 
recognised liberators and guardians.” 

The immediate measures from which such tremendous con¬ 
sequences were to flow were three: (1) “an armed occup¬ 
ation of the Kuram Valley”; (9) “the concentration of a 
force at Quetta sufficient to threaten Kandahar”; (3) “the 
opening of direct negotiations with the various semi-indepen¬ 
dent tribes along the border, with a view to detaching them 
from the Amir’s cause.”—In the first of these proposals may 
be traced the influence of Lumsden and Roberts; in the 
second, that of Green and Sandemau; in the third that of 
Cavagnari; whilst Colley’s hand can be recognised in the 
military axioms, taken from the experience of Europe, and 
applied, without modification, to the widely different con¬ 
ditions presented by Afghanistan; and he, Roberts and 
Cavagnari may be jointly credited with the prognostications 
of easy, cheap, and rapid success, that abound in the 
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Minute, and Avherein ean be read the profound contempt 
for a semi-savage foe with wliieh they liad imbued their 
highly-placed pupil. The limitation of the troop.s to 6‘,000 
in the Kuraiii and 10,000 at Kandahar, was the practical 
outcome of this contempt; and to that limitation and to 
the tardy provision made for the mobilisation of even thi.s 
insufficient force, must be attributed a large part of the 
wasteful expenditure that had to be incurred when, at the 
last moment, the counsels of men of better kllo^vledge and 
sounder judgment prevailed over the crude theories and 
haseles.s expectation.s of the Viceroy’s unofficial advisers. 

The Minute protested that no steps at variance ^vith a 
possible renewal of good relations with Shere Ali were to 
he taken till Sir Neville Chamberlain's Mission had definitely 
failed; but, through it, there runs an undercurrent of distrust 
of that prince, and of preference for some successor to him 
of weaker stuff, who, rising to power out of a chaos of 
our creating, and unable to maintain his po,sition against 
the steady menace of our presence in the Kuram, must 
needs bow to our demands, and lean submissively on our 
support. This preference explains the discrepancy between 
the harshne.ss of the instructions given to Chamberlain witli 
regard to the mode of his advance to Kabul, and the mode¬ 
ration of the terms which he was to offer to the Afghan 
(Tovernment when ho got there. Lord Lytton desired to 
avoi<l war with iVfghanistan; but he was indiflerent to a 
rupture with the reigning Amir, and he firmly believed 
tliat there was no necessary connection between the two. 
He went even further than the belief that it was possible 
to break with the raler and keep on good tenns with the 
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pooplc! ol' Afglianistun: he alwolutdy flaHercd himself that 
British troops could occupy Afghan provinces and march 
through the territory of Independent Tribes, and yet escape 
being regarded by the inhabitants in the light of invaders and 
enemies. There seems to have been no room in his forecasts 
even for those plundering propensities of the hillman, to 
which the sight of a baggage train, or a handful of strag¬ 
glers is a temptation not to be resisted; and the explanation 
of this extraordinary delusion lies in the fact that he 
omitted Afghanistan fi'oin among the factors of the militaiy 
problem which he had to solve. In his judgment, it was 
not the 976 miles which separate Peshawar from Tashkent; 
nor the cruel ruggedness of the narrow Afghan roads; nor 
the deadly extremes which characterise the Afghan climate; 
nor the incurable barrenne.ss of Afghanistan’s vast mountain 
chains; nor the small extent of her cultivable soil—which 
hinder Russian hosts from appealing before the gates of the 
former city, but the poverty of Central Asia, and tire dis¬ 
tance between Tashkent and her base in Europe; and he 
was consequently free to argue that India being, by com¬ 
parison, a rich country, and England able by her command 
of the sea to supplement India’.s resources at will—a British 
advance to the Oxus was as easy as a Russian counter- 
movement from Turkestan to the Indus must be difficult. 

It is not surprising that a civilian, who had picked up a 
few military teriirs without acquiring any real knowledge of 
the theory and practice of war, should have derived satis¬ 
faction from the thought of Peshawar’s superiority to Tash¬ 
kent as a base of supply; but it is astonishing that the 
military jpen, fvQni whom he had learned to talk of “ bases,” 
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should not have taught him that an avmj is none the 
better for starting from a rich country, if the dislanco to 
be traversed is sufficiently long, and the rate of progression 
sufficiently slow to exhaust its commissariat and transport 
resources before it reaches its goal—that goal an utterly 
barren one. Viewed by the light of this stern truth, the 
barrier which stands between Russimi ambition and India i.s 
exactly the same as that which stands between British 
ambition and Russian Turkestan, viz.;—the indoiuitahle spirit 
of the Afghans, which may be counted on to retard to 
the utmost the inarch of any foreign force through their 
country, and that country’s extraordinary sterility and inacces¬ 
sibility. These two factors dominate the Central Asian 
Que.stion .so completely as to dwarf into in,significance such 
minor considerations aa the greater, or less degree of ease 
with which supply and transport can be originally collected, 
or the personal predilections of an Afghan ruler; and they 
may be trusted to keep the two Empires apart, even if some 
futm'e Arair should be so untrue to the traditions of his 
race as to be willing to subserve the schemes of either. Yet 
Lord Lytton took no count of the one, and did worse 
than ignore the other; for that he saw in Afghanistan a 
source of supply to whichever Power—^Russia or Great Bri¬ 
tain—should succeed in occupying that country, is evident 
from the fact that he believed the latter would lose her 
.superiority of position over the former, if once Russian troops 
were established in Kandahar and Kabul. There existed 
ample evidence, both geographical and historical, to show 
that Afghanistan could not support the foreigii garrison that 

would be required to keep her- people in subjection, and 
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that, for the prosecution of a campaign beyond her south¬ 
east frontier, Europe must furnish, for all time, both the 
men and the supplies, since nature did not provide the 
means by which the amount of her cultivable land could be 
appreciably increased. But such evidence would have been 
emban-assing to Lord Lytton, whose whole case against 
Share Ali rested on the assumption that Russia was, if not 
a present, certainly a future danger to India; whereas, 
encased in the invulnerable armour of ignorance, he could 
regard his own policy, past, present and future, with cheer¬ 
ful satisfaction, and look forward to its results with equanim¬ 
ity, whether they assumed the guise of a peaceful agi’eement 
with Shere Ali—and British officers at Balkh and Herat; a 
now Amir at Kabul—and British troops in the Kuram; or 
a general disintegration of Afghanistan—-and the British 
Empire extended to the north of the Hindu Kush, 



CHAPTER X 


AT THK GATES OK THE KHYBEll. 

The Nawab Gholara Hussein Khan an-ived in the Afghan 
capital on the 10th of Septeniber, and was vcceived on the 
13th by Shere Ali, who handed to liim a letter from the 
Commissioner of Peshawar which had been just brought to 
Kabul by the Amir’s own post, and desired him to open 
and read it. * 

The letter which had been intended to overtake tbe 
emissary on his journey, informed him that the British 
Mission would leave Peshawar on the Idtli, or 17th of 
September, whether he had, or had not, been admitted to 
an audience with the Amir; that its objects were friendly, 
and that any refusal of a free passage to it, or any intei’- 
ruption to its progress would be regarded as an act of 
hostility; and it directed him to push ozi as I'apidly as 
po.ssible, and to act firmly should any attempt he made to 
impede his journey. It was, of course, strictly private, and 
the Amir had no right to desire to be made acquainted with 
its contents, nor the Nawah, Lo comply wth the demand; 
but nothing in the incident justified Ixzrd Lytton in tele¬ 
graphing to Lord Cranbrook that Shere Ali had opened a 
private letter to an officer of the Indian Goveniment; 
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neithev can it be said to have exercised any appreciable 
influence on the Amir’s conduct, since the letter, with the 
exception of the sentence referring to Gholain Hussein’s 
journey, was identical with one written at the same time 
to the Mustaufi by Major Waterfleld, who had succeeded 
Pollock as Commissioner of Peshawar, and with three com¬ 
munications made, respectively, to the Governors of Ali 
Masjid, Dakka and Jalalabad, which, being addressed to 
officers of his own, must have been doubly offensive to Shere 
All’s pride—as, indeed, his words on this occasion amply prove. 

“ I do not agree to the Mis.sion’.s coining in this manner,” 
he burst out when the Nawab had finished reading the obnox¬ 
ious letter; “ until my officers have received orders from me, 
how can it come ? It is as if they wish to disgrace me. It 
is not proper to use pressure in this way. It will lead to 
a complete (laipture) and breach of friendship. I am a friend 
as before and entertain no ill will. The Russian Mission 
has come and come with my permission. I am still afflicted 
ivith grief at the loss of my son. I have had no time to 
consider the matter. If I get time, whatever I consider 
advisable will be acted upon. Under these circumstances 
they can do as they like.” ' ■ 


' Afghanistan, No. 1 (1878), page 241. 

^ Lord Lytton’s telegraphic summary of Gliolam Hussein’s 
letter of the 12th of September runs thus: “'He (Shere Ali) 
merely informed messenger verbally that British Government 
must indefinitely await his pleasure on subject of them, (Lord 
Lytton’s letters,) which he would consider whenever it suited 
him, adding that Russian Mission had come with hi.s peimission 
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It Mas the tampering with hi-^ official, the .slighting of 
his authority in a way which must bring it into contempt 
with his o^^n servants, which wrung from him this indignant 
protest and betrayed him into a statement, wliich Lord 
Lytton was not slow to turn against him. “The Ru.ssian 
Mi.ssion had conic with hia perinksion'’—was not this avowal 
an insult Hung in the face of the Indian Cfovernnient whose 
Envoy he had refused to receive? 

If the ivords had been spoken with the intention of con¬ 
trasting the different treatment meted out to General Bto- 
lietoff and to Sir Lewis Felly, they would certainly have been 
insulting, and foolish into the bai'gain; but the context 
shows clearly that no such thought was in the Amir’s mind. 
Occun’ing as they do between his assertion that he ^v'a.s still 
a friend to England, and his plea for con.sideration on the 
ground that he was ovenvhelmed w'ith grief and had no 
time to consider the demand which was being so harshly 
pressed upon him—they can only have been intended to 
imply that what he had conceded to Russia he knew he 
could no longei’ refuse to Great Britain, and that the British 


and tliat, in the present state of velalioiis with us, he saw no 
reason for onr .sending British one." 

Who can recognize in this cold-blooded version of that letter 
the disjointed, distracted sentences given above? It reads like 
a deliberate expression of the Amir’s resolve to have nothing to 
do with the British Government, instead of a desperate appeal 
again,st the cruel self-will which was robbing him of all chance 
of resuming' his old friendly relations with it. The concluding 
words are not to be found in the letter, nor to he infeired from 
anything it contains, 
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Mission should be honourably received in Kabulj if only 
time were granted him in which to make arrangements for 
their coming, freely and in his own way. 

That hi.s argument adjuitted of misconception .seems, 
however, soon to have struck either the Amir him.self, or 
some one of his advisens, for on the morrow of this interview, 
the Wazir told the Nawab that his master had not invited 
the Russians to Kabul, but that when once they had crossed 
the Oxus, lie had been compelled by the exposed .state of 
the country and the estrangement of England, to allow them 
to proceed.' Both the Amir’s statement and that of his 
minister were true, and taken together they throw an instruc¬ 
tive light on the character and method.s of the former. Of a 
proud, independent, jealous temper, his ruling desire always 
wa.s to keep Russian and Engli,shman alike out of his 
dominions; but when circumstances became too strong for 
him, he chose to cover his weakness by a voluntary and 
dignified acceptance of the inevitable. This was what he had 
done as regarded Stolietoff’s Mission, and this, so the Wazir 
assured Gholam Hussein, he was prepared to do as regarded 
Sir Neville Chamberlain and his companions, if the Indian 
Government would but give him the chance. The Wazir 
went on to say that when some of the Russian servants who 
were lying ill had recovei-ed, the remaining members of the 
Mission should be .suitably dismissed, and that the Amir 
would then send a confidential messenger to conduct the 
British Mission to Kabul, and make himself responsible for 
its safety and good ti’eatment. The Emissary himself was of 
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opinion that the dismissal of the one Mission, and the sending 
for the other would take place immediately after the Eed, 
a Mahoinedan festival then close at hand. 

The letter reporting the conversation with the Wazir was 
written on the 13th of September. On the 15th, Gholam 
Hussein wrote again, warning his Government that the Amir 
was in a bad humour and that “on account of gi'ief and 
indisposition he could not bear to hear alternately harsh and 
conciliatory languagebut a-ssuring it, at the same time, that 
the Afghan ministers were still hopeful that matters would 
be satisfactorily ari'anged, and that it 'vas his own belief 
that there was still a chance left “for further discussions,” 
if the British Mission’s entrance into Afghan territory were 
delayed. 

On the 13th, the Nawab wrote two letters, one of which 
he sent by the Amir’s post, the other hy a private hand. 
In the former, evidently wTitten at the A^mir’s suggestion, 
he sketched the terms in which that prince should he ad¬ 
dressed by the Indian Government if an inci-ease of friend¬ 
ship and goodwill, and not their “daily destmetion” were 
desired; in the latter he intimated that if that Government, 
for its own purposes, were content to delay, the proposed 
conciliatory communication might prove useful; but if it 
considered delay injurious, then his stay at Kabul was of 
no further profit and he had better be withch'awn. ’ 

Even wbilst he wrote, the order recalling him to India 
for which he asked, was being issued at the instance of Sir 
Neville Chamberlain. The Envoy Elect had arrived in Pesh- 
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a Will' on tin; IStli of September to find Cavagiiari already 
negotiating with the Headmen of the Khyber Tribes occu¬ 
pying lands between that city and AH Masjid, for a free 
passage for the Rritisli Mission through their respective 
territories. The an'angements were on the point of comple¬ 
tion, on the understanding that they wore to lapse if actively 
opposed by the Amir or his officers—when Faiz Mahomed, 
the Afghan Commandant at Ali Masjid, sent peremptory 
orders to the Headmen to return to their villages, and it 
became necessai-y either to let them leave I’cshawar, or for 
the Indian Government to guarantee them against the con- 
sec^uences of their disobedience, by taking upon itself, for 
the future, the payment of the subsidy which the Khyber 
Tribes had hitherto received from the Amir. 

Such a guarantee might content the Headmen; but to 
detach the Tribes from their dependence upon Afghanistan 
was an act bordering so nearly upon open hostility to the 
Amir, that it could not fail to confirm him in hi.s belief 
that no friendly Mission w'as knoclting at his gates, but the 
advanced guard of an invading army, Cavagnari, at least, 
saw the proposal in this light;' and the Viceroy to whom 
the question was referred, telegraphed back that care was 
required to avoid giving the Amii- any plausible gi’ouud for 
complaint by a separate arrangement with the Khyberis before 
open opposition had been offered to the Mission, and recom¬ 
mending the bringing of matters to a crisis by the despatch of 
a letter to the Governor of Ali Masjid, stating that the Mission 


' "Such a measure may prove an ob.slacle in arranging mat¬ 
ters with the Amir.”—^Teiegram from Cavagnari. 
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would start immediately and, requiring from him a plain answer 
to the question whether he was prepared to guarantee its 
•safe passage through the Pass. If he .said “ Ves", the Head¬ 
men were to be allowed to obey his summons; if he said 
“No”, or gave an evasive reply, or no reply within a reason¬ 
able time, then Sir Neville Chamberlain was to .settle 
matters with tlie Khyberis and advance, throwing the re¬ 
sponsibility for what might happen on Faiz Mahomed. ' 

That officer show^ed no desire for evasion, or delay; he 
answered Chamberlain’s letter at once, in polile, but explicit 
terms:—There was no need for the Mission to negotiate for 
an Afridi escort; if the Amir gave consent, he—Faiz Mah¬ 
omed—and his troops yvould be their escort to Dakka, 
Afridi.s or no Afridis; but they were soiwants to carry out 
the orders of their master, and shoidd the Envoy come 
without the Amir’s permission, il would lead to a colli.sion 
between the All iVfasjid ganison and the Afridis on the 
one side, and the Mission on the other. The Mir .Akhor 
(Master of the Horse) who was on his way from Dakka, 
might perhaps have orders to communicate; but the Envoy 
could do as he chose about stopping at Peshawar till the 
Mir arrived, or proceeding at once by force. 

Chamberlain’s first impulse was to address the Mir Akhor 
direct on the subject of the advance of the Mi.ssion; but 
when he learnt that the Mir had reached Ali Masjid, and 
still no intimation of his being the fjearer of friendly instruc¬ 
tions was received, he changed his mind, feeling, as he wrote 
to the Viceroy, that to repeat to one Afghan official the 


’ Afghanistan, No, t (1878), page 40, 
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assurances which he liad already made to anothei’, would be 
to risk placing his Govei’nnient in the position of seeming 
to plead for privileges which belonged ho it of right;’—a 
reflection which may be accepted as creditable to the Envoy’s 
patriotic pride, but hardly to his knowledge of the subject 
with which it had become his duty to deal; since no agree¬ 
ment that had ever existed between the British and Afghan 
Governments had given the former the right to send Missions 
into Afghanistan, and the Amir’s right to exclude them had 
been recognised by four Indian 'Viceroys. 

The Nawab’s letter of the 15th of September, which was 
received in Peshawar on the 19th, greatly exasperated Cham¬ 
berlain, who telegraphed its contents to the 'Viceroy with 
ironical comments of his own.—It was clear the Amir was 
bent on stretching procrastination to the utmost, and on 
asserting his claim to total independence of action by mak¬ 
ing the acceptance of the Mission, and the time of the visit 
dependent on his sole pleasure. If tliese points were yielded, 
then he held out the hope that he would hereafter, at his 
own time, send a person to bring the Mission to Kabul and 
receive it bonourablv. He, his ministers and the officers in 
command of his outpo.sts had all said in the clearest lan¬ 
guage, that they would, if necessary, stop the advance of 
the Mission by force. The determination was just as clear 
to his—Sir Neville’s—mind as if half his escort had been 
shot down; and it seemed to him that, unless the Viceroy 
accepted this position, all chance of a peaceful solution 
had passed away. Shere Ali was determined to uphold his 


* Afghanistan, No. 1 (1878), page 
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own will and dignity at any cost to the dignity of the 
British Government. The telegi-am ended with the already 
mentioned request for the reciill of Ghokm Flussein, whom 
it accused of writing as though it were the duty of the 
Indian authorities to accept wholly the views of the Amir, 
and who asked for answers to letters in which there was 
nothing to reply to. 

No more momentous tclegi'am than this was ever flashed 
Lo Simla, for it was the spark which, falling into a mind 
prepared to receive it by obstinately nourished suspicions and 
fears, hy long brooding over the imaginary offence.s of the 
Amir and long dwelling on the equally imfiginary advantages 
to be reaped by India from the occupation of certain por- 
tion.s of that prince’s dominions—was to kindle that groat 
conflagration, the Second Afghan War. 

The next day, Sir Neville Chamberlain follo\ved up tliis 
telegram hy two others in which he informed the Viceroy 
that the Khyber Headmen had agreed to escort the Mission 
to Ali Masjid, or, until at any nearer point, it came into 
contact with the Amir’s authorities, and, if ncces-sary, to 
give it safe conduct back to Peshawar; that the Mission 
would eamp ou the morrow at Jamrad—the limit of British 
territory—and that, the day after, Cavagnari with a small 
party would proceed to Ali Masjid. A few men, Sir Ne¬ 
ville thought, would suffice to test things as well ns the whole 
escort; and he thought it desirable to reduce to a minimum 
any indignity that might be offered to his Government. If, 
as he expected and as every Native expected, Faiz Mahomed 
were to refuse to allow the Mission to pass his post, 
he should consider that refusal as tantamount to having 
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been fired on, and roLurn to Feshawar. A tier long wavering 
and considerable the Mission could not nio^’e 

forward out of BritiHh territory and be openly turned back, 
V'itliont disgrace in the eyes of India to the Government 
which had sent it; and he personally would rather have 
war Avithout the insult. ‘ 

Lord Lytton’s telegram in reply echoed his Ein oy’s views; 
and Chamberlain’s programme was carried out with the result 
which he and every Native had anticipated. Cavagnari was 
stopped on the heights above Lala Chena, about a mile from 
Ali Masjid and within sight of that fort, by the levies of 
the Amir, w'ho threatened to fire if he approached them; and 
Faiz Mahomed who came out to meet him, shov'cd himself 
as firm and bold of speech in the conversation that ensued, 
as in the letter which he had previously written to Sir 
Neville Chamberlain. 

The interview took place beside a water-mill, shaded by 
a few trees in the bed of a .stream; there being present on 
the British side, Colonel Jenkins, commanding the Escort, 
two or three of the Guide Cavalry, some of the Kliyber 
Headmen, and two Native geutleincn, representatives, the one 
of a Mahoniedan, the other of a Hindu Native State, who - 
had joined the Mission at Lord Lytton’s particular invitation ; 
and, on the Afghan side, tlic Ntiib, or Deputy of the Mir 
Akhor, a considerable number of the Ali Masjid levies, and 
some of the Afridi Headmen who had not been parties to 
the Peshawar negotiations. 

' Afghanistan, No. I (1878), page 2'10. 

■ Sirdar Obed Ulla Khan of Tonk, and Maharaja Pertab Sing 
of Jodhpur. 
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f'avagnari opened the discussion by pointing out that Faiz 
iMalionied and he ivere servants of their respective Govern¬ 
ments, met to carry out the orders they had received, so 
tliat, whatever the result of their meeting, there need he 
nothing personal between them; a sentiment in which the 
Governor of Ali Hasjid cordially concurred. But when the 
British officer went on to a.sk whether the officials at Ali 
Masjid had been instructed to guarantee to the Mission safe 
passage and proper treatment, and to express the hope that 
if there were any latitude in the orders received from Kabul, 
Faiz Mahomed would use it in the interest of peace-—the 
Afghan officer, though still courteous, was quite unyielding. 

His de,sire to act in a friendly manner had been evinced 
by his having permitted Gliolam Hussein Khan to pass his 
post, an act of politeness for which he had been blamed by 
the Durbar; he was proving it, at that very moment, by 
consenting to that interview, and by restraining his troops 
from firing on the British party; but he had received no 
orders to let the Mission enter the Khyber and, without 
such orders, he could not allow it to proceed. If the 
Mission would wait, he would communicate with Kabul aud 
ask for instmetions. Cavagnari replied that he had no 
authority to agree to further delay; he was there to say that 
the Mi,ssioni would move forward next moi’ning, unless the 
Afghan officials distinctly stated that its advance would be 
opposed; and once again he begged Faiz Mahomed not to 
take upon himself the responsibility of stopping the Mission, 
unless his orders constrained him to do so, for, whatever his 
action, it would be considered as the .Amir’s. The Afghan 
commander owned the greatness of the responsibility, but 
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could only repeat that he stood there as a sentinel at his 
post, and, without the order’s of the Amir, the Mission should 
not pass. 

“But how do you know,” asked Cavagnari, “that the 
Amir will not be angry with you for trying to stop the 
representative of a Government with which he has long been 
on friendly terms?” 

Then Faiz Mahomed grew warm:—“ Friendly ? what 
friendship was there in the British Government’s present 
conduct ? If the Amir had given the word, he himself would 
have gone down to Jamriid to meet the Mission and bring 
it up the Pass; but now the British had come on their own 
account, and had bribed the Amir’s servants to give them a 
passage. They were setting Afridis against Afridis, would 
cause bloodshed and strife in the country—and they called 
themselves hiends!” 

The Afridis who were standing round applauded this 
speech, and there was an uneasy movement among them which 
convinced Cavagnari and Jenkins that it would be imprudent 
to allow the conversation to continue in this tone. The 
former, therefore, interrupted the Klian by saying that the sub¬ 
ject wa.s not one for suboi-dinates to discuss; and then asked, 
fox the last time, whether the Governor of Ali Masjid would 
oppose the passage of the Mission by force. The answer 
came quick and sharp:—“Yes, I will; and you may take it 
as kindness, and because I remember friendship, that I do not 
fire upon you for what you have done already. You have 
had a straight answer,” he added, as the English officers shook 
hands with him and mounted their horaes. 

An answer so straight that it left nothing more to be 
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said; so Cavagiiari and Jenkins rode back to Janirud to report 
their failure, and to bear testimony to the courtesy of the 
Afghan Governor, who, in Oavaguari’s opinion, had softened 
dowm a great deal of the insult intended, and prevented a 
collision between his follower and the little British' party, 
which must have proved fatal to the latter. ’ 

The news of the repulse at Ali Masjid was telegraphed 
to Lord Lytton, who, at once, directed the Envoy to dissolve 
the Mission, and to intimate to the two Native noblemen 
attached to it, that he should have pleasure in thanking 
them in person, and would arrange, should they desire it, 
for their association with the military operations that had 
now become necessary. 

From his own point of view Lord Lytton bad played his 
cards well; .so well that, both at home and in India, the 
great majority of Englishmen honestly believed at the time, 
and many believe to this day, that Shere Ali was faithless 


* Afghanistan No. (1878), page 231. 

^ It was natural that Cavagnari should feel grateful to the man 
whose firmness and temper had been his and his companions’ 
sole protection in a most critical hour; but in doing justice to 
the subordinate, he struck an imdeserved blow at the principal. 
All through this miserable business Shere All’s behaviour was 
that of a bewildered, ill-used man, struggling to preserve his 
prestige in the eyes of his own subjects, but in no way eager 
to provoke a collision with the neighbour whose power to crush 
him, individually, he .sadly recognized; and it is far more likely 
that Faiz Mahomed strictly earned out his master’s commands 
in delaying, but not insulting the members of the Mission, than 
that he had received orders to offer them provocation, which 
orders he took it upon himself to disobey. 
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and forsworn, their race’s implacable oneinv, Russia’s secret 
ally, a prince whom honour, patriotism and the instinct of 
self-preservation alike called upon them to crush, and they 
could therefore follow the Viceroy into the contest which he 
had provoked, without any inconvenient misgivings of con¬ 
science; whilst the few men who knew that Shere Ali was far 
more sinned against than sinning, and who spoke out boldly 
in his favour, eonkl not gain credence for their defence of a 
man whom public opinion had already condemned, ‘ The 
cloud of passion which darkened men’s minds in those days, 
has melted away with the lapse of time; but much of the 
misconception and ignorance out of which it sprang, still 
lingers, To dispel these is no useless task, since there is 
always danger of the past’s repeating itself, so long as men 
have not been brought to see its errors; and there is no 
Ijetter way of dispelling them in this ease, than by asking 
ourselves whether, without prejudice to India, or di.sgrace to 
England, the war which had now become inevitable, might 
not have been averted. 

Taking into account Lord Lytton’s prejudice against Shere 
AH, his fears of Russia, his visions of conquest, his expecta¬ 
tions of sudden and easy success, and also the characters and 
ambitions of the men by whom he allowed himself to he 
inftuenced—no other line of conduct than that which he 
pursued could have been expected of him. The situation, 


See the Volume entitled Games of the Afghan War as a proof 
that there were in 1878 men who knew the truth with regard 
to Lord Lytton’s dealings with Shere Ali, and tried to make 
that truth prevail. 
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ho\vevev, might have l)eeii vci-y fliffereiitly treatcrl; and in the 
handh of a man of Lord Lawrence^ wide views and cool 
judgment, or of Lord Mayo’s siiiccritv <jf mind and chi- 
valz’ous generosity, it would almost certainly have been used 
to re-establish the old friendship with Shere Ali on a 
hrmer basis. 

There was no need for liaste; for if danger had ever threat - 
ened India from, or rather thi’ough, Afghanistan, ft had 
passed azvay before Lord Craubrook signified his assent to 
Lord Lyttoii’s .sehenie.s for puni.shiiig the Amir for having 
suffered tlie visit of one Mission, by inflicting upon him 
another. No one—not even Lord Lytton—had ever pro¬ 
fessed to believe that, except as the ally of Ilus.sia, there was 
anything to fear from Afghanistazi; and with the signature 
of the Treaty of Berlin, the Russiazi Government had 
zibandoized all hostile izitention.s towards Great Britain. 
Recognizing this, and recognizing silso that the Russian 
Mission had not cozize to Kabizl by the Amir’s invitation, 
hut against his wish—a stalesznan really desirous of contizziz- 
ing at peace with that prince, wozzld have lost no time 
in requesting the British Govezizment to call upozi the 
Czar to withdz'avv his officer,s frozn Afghanzstzizi—a dezzzand 
which, in the end, when it cozild have zzo izifluence on the 
coui'se of events, wzis actually made and acceded to—and 
would, nzefzntinze, have let it be as widely kzzowiz as possible 
thfit be did not hold Shere Ali responsible for the visit of 
the Russian Mission, zioz' see in his reccptiozi of it any 
intentiozz to izzsnlt ourselves. Such a statesznazi would have 
znade use of the tezTzhle doziiestzc aizd political misfortune 
which had befallen the Anzir in the death of his sou and 

15 
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heir, to renew diplomatic intercourse \vith him in a nay 
that would have been as gi'atifying to the prince as it would 
have been honourable to the Viceroy. He, too, would have 
sent a Native' Emi.ssary to Kabul; but that Einissary would 
have been Atha Mahomed, or sonic Mahoinedau nobleman 
of whom it could, at least, be known that he was not person¬ 
ally distasteful to the Amir—not his old enemy, Gholam 
Hussein; and the one letter entrusted to this messenger 
would have contained simply the expression of the Viceroy’s 
sympathy and the as.surance—sincere, not formal—that 
nothing should be done by the Indian Government to 
embarrass him at a time when he was suffering, not only the 
grief of a bereaved father, but the perplexities of a sovereign 
who had just witne.ssed the de,struction of all his arrangeinents 
for the future of his Kingdom. 

In conversation with the Afghan Ministers, the Emissary 
would have been empowered to take credit to his Govern¬ 
ment for having rid them of the incubus of the Russian 
Mission, and to express the hope that when the Amir had 
recovered from the shock of his son’s death and had settled 
once again the succession to the throne, he would take 
steps to renew his formei’ intimate relations with Great 
Britain, either by inviting a British Envoy to his court, 
or-—if he still felt that the subjects to he discussed were 
too important to be left to the judgment of any subordi¬ 
nate—by proposing a meeting between himself and the Viceroy. 

Tliere can be no doubt that Shere Ali would have yielded 
to wishes so moderate ^ themselves, and so comieously 
expressed; all the more readily because of the proof that 
he would have just received in the withdrawal of Stolietoff’s 
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I\[i‘-sioii ;iL the Briiish GovemuiMit's i'e(|UONt, tliat ho roulcl 
not look to Russia to stand by him against her own 
immediate interests; and the fact that the reconciliation 
between him and ffreat Britain had been brought about 
at a moment when he not unnalurally feared being called 
to account for his share in recent events, would have 
gone far to obliterate the remembrance of the injustice and 
harnliiiesh under which, for a time, he had had to suffer, and 
to restore his confidence in British good ■will and good faith. 

The line of action sketched above, if adopted by the 
Indian Government, would have pro^'ed eminently pi'actical, 
for it would have attained its aims—the preservation of peace, 
and the restoration of good relations with the Amir;—the 
course actually pursued, tried by the test of results, was 
eminently unpractical; for the war into ■which it plunged India 
.secured none of the objects for which it w'a-s waged—neither 
British Officers on the Afghan frontier, nor Briiish influence 
paramount throughout xVfghanistan, nor even a weaker 
sovereign on the throne of Kabul. 



CHAPTER XI 


jroniLizATiox. 

THodttil Lord Lytton’s whole conduct towarcL Shcre All 
had been steadily leading U[) to a rupture between the 
British and Afghan Governments; though he had allowed 
his thoughts to dwell upon the atlvantages which Great 
Britain might reap from such a breach till it had come to 
seem to him a thing’ devoutly to he wished; though he had 
indulged in dreams of conquest so distant and extensi^x' that 
the resources of the British Empire were inadctiuate to theii- 
achievment—yet the dissolution of the Mission found him 
unpreijared for the struggle he had provoked, and unwilling 
to open his eyes to its probable dimensions and duration. 

The Commaiider-in-Chief, Sir Frederick Haines, and the 
Military Member of Council, Sir Samuel Browne, with whom 
the responsibility for the Viceroy’s military action really lay, 
saw the corning conte.st in its true proportions, and laboured 
hard to dissipate his dreams of cheap and rapid victory. 
But Lord Lytton’s visionary mind, fed by the flattering 
promises of his irregular advisers, refused to believe that the 
whole business would not be over in a fortnight; and it was 
with the utmost difficulty that he could be induced to adopt 
the most ordinary precautions for the pi’otectiou of India’s 
own frontier'. 

One step, however, which Sir Frederick Haines had previ- 
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ously Lirifed upon him in v;iin, he now coiisenU'd to take, 
iiiiiiiely, to strengtheii the garrison of Quetta Mhicli, far too 
weak for the position into which it had been thrust, even 
wliikst it had {)nly the hostility of tlie surrounding tribes to 
fear, was in imminent danger of destruction now that, at 
any inoment, the prince and people of Afghanistan might 
have to be reckoned among its possible assailants. 

As usually happens when a thing is done hastily and at 
the eleventli hour, the work of reinforcement proved diflficnlt 
and costly, Tlie nearest available British troops were at 
Multan, o76 miles di.stant from Quetta; audit was therefore 
to Brigadier-(TOueral John Murray, the officer commanding 
that District, ' tliat the order to prepare a mixed force of 
I'hiropean and Natives was sent, with directions to de.spatch 
it as i[uic‘klv as possible by the frontier road on the right 
hank of the Indus to Rajanpur, where it wa,s to concentrate 
preparatory to beginning its toilsome mareli through the 
desert of Baluchistan. Murray, an exceptionally able officer, 
spared no pains in carrying out his instructions; but the time 
allowed him was so shoj't, and the means at his dispo.sal 
so limited, that the troops left Multan badly clothed, badly 
equipped and provided «’ith an iusuflident and hastily im¬ 
provised transport—equally unlit to bear the terrible heat 
of the de.sert in autumn, and the intense cold of the upper 
end of the Bolan Pass in winter. 

’ Since 1878 the nomenclature of Divisions and Districts have 
been changed in India. What was a Division in I878j is now 
a First Class District; and what was then known as a District;, is 
now called a Second Class District. 
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Lord LytLon fiiiihcv flireclcd thiit ;i forco, MiHkdcntly 
strong to cross the Afghan frontier and threaten Kandahar, 
should be assembled at Multan and held in readiness to take 
the field on the 1st of November, and tliat the contingent 
of the Nawab of Bahawalpur—one of several Runjabi Princes 
who had asked that their troops might take part in the im¬ 
pending military movements—should proceed to that city 
to replace the garrison of which it had been deprived by the 
more pressing needs of Quetta. ‘ 

But it was not to Quetta, nor yet to Kandahar that the 
Viceroy looked w’hen maturing his schemes for bringing 
about the collapse of Shore Ali’s authority, but to the 
Shntargardan Pass, whence, as he fondly fancied, he could 
dominate Kabul and dictate terms to the Afghan Govern¬ 
ment. The steps by which he had smoothed the way for 
the entrance of a British force into the Knram Valley, have 
already been enumerated. The regiments destined to take 
part in that advance had been detailed before the assem¬ 
bling of the Mission at Pcshaw'ar; and now, on the f24th of 
September, two days after its dissolution, orders were issued 
for their rapid concentration at Thai, the extreme frontier 
outpost of the Kohat District, divided from Afghan terri¬ 
tory by the Knram River only. To the command of this 
force the Viceroy appointed Major-General E. S. Roberts, 


' This particular corps was well disposed and loyal; never- 
thelesSj the employment of troops not under the control of the 
British Government, nor the command of British Officers, to hold 
a British base of operations, was open to very grave objections, 
and ought not to be accepted as a precedent to be followed. 
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V.C'., C.B.,' wns to I'flain his post of Ouartcr-Master- 
Oeneral ^'Iiilst, temporarily, handing over its duties to Colonel 
C. C. Johnson, C.B., wlio eonlinuod to perform them with 
much tact and ability till the end of the war. 

It was inipos-sible to enter upon warlike moveinents directed 
towards two widely separated points of the iN'orth-West 
Frontier, without awakening the jealous alarm of the Inde¬ 
pendent Tribe.s along its entire length; and it was therefore 
essential that military prepai’ations should go hand in hand 
with the political work of soothing that alarm, and inducing 
the Tribesmen to transfer their very imperfect friendship 
from the Amir of Afghanistan to the British Government. 
The Governor-Generars Agent in Baluchistan was early 
informed of the 2 jroposed despatch of reinforcements to 
Quetta, and instructed to .secure the co-operatiou of the 
Khan of Klielat and of the Tribes dwelling between ICholat 
and Quetta, in the impending war, and to arrange with 
them for the passage of Briti.sh troop.s through their I'espee- 
tive territories. 

The Political Officers in the Kohat District were, at the 
same time, directed to use their best endeavoiu’s to allay 
the feara of the iuhabitants of the Kuram Valley by assu¬ 
rances that, so far a.s they were concerned, the British 
advance would be of the most friendly character; they being 


' On the iSth March, 1878, the Viceroy had nominated Roberts 
to the ofRciating command of the Punjab Frontier Force, pending 
the creation of a Chief Commissionership of the North-West 
Frontier, a post which he was eventually to fill In M.ay, how¬ 
ever, he had been recalled to Simla. 
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(icceptcd fis fillies, find Lhoir iiiclepondraco stricdly vespccted.' 
Cavagnavi’s negotiations with tlie Afridis laid nevei- been 
broken off, but their progress was slow, and ;is it was felt 
that on the conduct of this jiowerful clan would depend 
that of the Waxaris, Mohniatids and other tribes, and, if of 
a hostile nature, might kindle a conilagration all along the 
border—measures were hastily adopted to ensure the safety 
of Peshawar. The Guides Corps from Hoti Mardan, which 
had been sent to occupy an old Sikh fort fit Jamrud as 
an answer bo Cavagnari’s rebuff at All Masjid, was detained 
there, though under orders to join the luiram Field Force; 
and the 1st Sikhs and a Mountain Battery were summoned 
from Koliat to strengthen the Peshawar garrison which, pros- 
ti'fited by the malarial fever, always rife in that district in 
the months of September and October, and exceptiomdly 
severe in the autumn of 1878, could scarcely furnish the 
necessary guards. 

The tedious process of buying, one by one, the adherence 
of the Khyher Tribes proved, at last, too much for Cavag- 
nari’s overbearing and impetuous nature; and casting about 
for some way of bringing them more rapidly under British 
influence, he hit upon a plan which, caily in October, be 
laid before the Viceroy. 

Asiatics are, notoriously, easily affected by success—a bril¬ 
liant feat of arms at the outset of a campaign usually at- 
taciiing them for a time, at least, to the side of the victor 
—and what feat of arms could be more brilliant, and, under 
the circumstance.s, more likely to impress the minds of the 


* Afghanisbin, No. 1 (1878), pages ^51^252. 
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burdei' h’iljc^ LImui the surjjrise ;tiul captLire of Iho ibi-t 
w}io,se gai'i'isou had dared to shut the door of the Khyher 
in the thee of a British Mission F 

This, then, was Cavagnari’s scheme, and he not mis¬ 
taken in tliinlciiig that it would lire the imagination of a 
man of drainatie instincts, fond of effect and display, like 
Lord Ljtton, In vain did the Coiuiuander-in-Chief and Sir 
Neville Chamberlain ' protest, insisting on the great risk to 
be run and tlie little advantage to be reaped from the 
enterprise, even if successful—the Viceroy put more trust in 
his own military judgment, backed up as it was by the 
appro^•ai of Goireral Roberts whom t’avagnari had consulted 
before telegraphing his proposal to Simla, than in theirs, and 
declined to be guided by their advice. 

Tlic plan, as finally settled, was as follows:—After a 
night march, All Mas] id was to be attacked at day-break 
by the Guides and 1st Sikhs under Colonel Jenkins, sup¬ 
ported by 4'00 British and 600 Native troops, drawii from 
the Peshawar garrison, and by three heavy guns; and that 
it would be successfully surprised, Lord J^ytton seems to 
have taken for granted, since he made no provision for 
what was to happen in case of failure, But General C, C. 
Ros,s, the experienced officer commanding at Peshawar, who 

’ On October the 27th the Thnes correspondent telegraphed; 
“It was reported with some show of plausibility, that at one 
time the inilitaiy arrangements were suffering from divided 
counsel; that tlie Viceroy was very <anxious to insist upon the 
advance at onee on AH Masjkl, but that the Commander-in- 
Chief absoluteljr refirsed to entertain the idea until his reserves 
were in complete support.” 
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hiid been sclcctwl to lead the expedition, ' was less blindly 
sanguine, l^o night niarclie.s lie liad a deeply I'ooted objec¬ 
tion, and in surprises he had no faith; therefore, though 
prepared to attack Ali Masjid, if ordered to do so, and 
to provide the necessary troops, he did not shrink from 
pointing out that the operation was a doubtful one, and 
that, owing to the sickly state of the Pesliawar garrison, 
there would practically be no reserve available to cover his 
retreat, if retreat became imperative. 

There were good reasons for lloss’s misgivings, Never was 
fortress less open to capture by surprise than Ali Masjid. 
Perched on a detached and precipitous hill, no enemy could 
approach it unobserved, except under the cover of night; and it 
was practically impossible for a couple of thousand men, encum¬ 
bered with heavy cannon, to get within striking distance of 
it (luring the few hours when such cover could be enjoyed. 
But even if the nature of the country had not put insuper¬ 
able obstacles in the way of a coup-dc-main —the condition of 
Peshawar itself was a guarantee that the approach of a Bri¬ 
tish force would be known in Ali Masjid in ample time to 
prepare for its reception. That city swarmed with Pathans, 
all of them, under tlie circumstances of the case, natural, 

* It was currently reported in India that Roberts was to lead the 
attack; and, on the 6‘th October, the Times coiTe.spondent tele¬ 
graphed home that “ The latest news from Peshawar states that HOO 
men of each regiment in garrison, together with the Horse Artillery 
and 40-Poundcr Battery, and Sappers and Mineivs, have proceeded 
at once to Jamrud. The Guides and a regiment from Kohat will 
join them there, It is believed that this force, under the com¬ 
mand of General Roberts, w’ill attack the fort of Ali Masjid.” 
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unpaid hpies and iiifonneis, and ju) movement of troops could 
hope to escape their vigilant observation, nor fail to be at 
once reported to Eaiz Malioined; and, after eliminating the ad- 
vaiitages attaching to a surprise, the project’s chances of suc¬ 
cess v\'crG very small, for the threatened position was exceodinglv 
strong, and the ground over which an attack must bedelivci’cd 
afforded hardly any cover to its assailants. 

In 1839 a British force of almost exactly the same com¬ 
position and strength as that which was to be employed 
against Ali Masjid, suffered a disastrous repulse at Pashat, 
a small fort far less strongly situated than that which guards 
the mouth of the Khyber. This post, which lies in the 
ICuiiar Valley, fifty mile.s north-east of Jalalabad, was attacked 
by Colonel Orchard at dawn on the 99th of January. Three 
times his troops rushed gallantly to the assault; again and 
again, the engineer officer, Captain Pigon, made the most 
strenuous efforts to Iffow in the gate—the attack failed, and 
when ammunition ran .sliort there was nothing to be done 
but to withdraw, with a loss of sixty-five killed and wounded. 
The incident was probably unknown to Lord Lytton, for 
Kaye barely mentions it, and Durand’s history had not yet 
been published; but had ho been familiar with its facts, he 
was the last man to have seen their bearing on any scheme 
of hi.s own; and, despising the remonstrances of his Commander- 
in-Chief, he would have allowed little weight to Durand's 
opinion that “imperative necessity alone can excuse the 
adoption of a mode of attack so hazardous and so liable to 
failure from many causes.” ' Dispassionate students of war 


‘ The First Afghan Wav, by Sir Henry Damnd, page 184. 
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will, howovor, be likely lo share tlu: views of Hie man who 
blew in the gales ot Ghazni, and Lo ask LluiL the “ imperative 
necessity” for running sueli a risk at Ali Masjid shall be 
made clear to them. Was it in the interest of the seeiirity 
of the North-West Frontier, or as an indispensable preli¬ 
minary Lo a swift advance on Kabul, that Cavagnari con¬ 
ceived and Lord liytton adopted this hazardous scheme — 
One feature of it, not hitherto mentioned, gives the lie to 
oithor sup])osition. Ali Masjid was to be surprised, stormed, 
captured and—abandoned! Leit empty, sw''cpt and garnished 
for the Amir’s troops to re-ocenpy, or to fall into the hands 
of the Afridis. 

The key to this extraordinary dCnouenicnt may be found 
in the fact that the Viceroy, obstinately convinced of the 
superiority of the Kuram Valley as a road to Kabul, had, 
at this time, no intention of including the Khybor in the 
held of the projected military operations; and that ho there¬ 
fore regarded the capture of Ali Masjid, not ns a first step 
in a campaign, but simply as an isolated act of daring, the 
sole object and use of which was to dazzle and amaze the 
Tribesmen, far and near. 

Ross’s representations had no effect except, perhaps, to injure 
for a time his owui profcs-sional pro.speet.s; ’ but the Military 
jMenibor of Council when he heard of the projected ad¬ 
venture—which was not till the order for its execution had 
been issued—insisted so .strongly that the folly of abandoning 


’ Though most eager to be sent to tlic front, Ross was kept 
lied down Lo Pe,shawar all through the first phase of the war, 
and was not employed during the second. 
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Ali .ilioukl not be adflefl to the folly of tukiog if, 

that tlie Viceroy couhented to modify thih portion of the 
plan. 'I’hat the whole scheme fell through, in the end, was 
due to the timely receipt at Simla of the news that four 
battalions of Afghan infantry, tln-ee field-piecch and a 
mountain battery had arrived at „Vli Masjid, and that further 
reinforcements were on their way from Uakka. ' Its relinquish¬ 
ment must have been a great relief to the )ninds of Lord 
Lytton’s responsible military advisens; but the possible effect 
on the border tribe.s of the presence of a large body of 
Afghan troops in close proximity to the Indian frontier, 
appeared to them so dangerous, that they strongly urged the 
diversion to the Peshawar District of that portion of the 
Kuram Force which was assembling at Kohat, 

To this proposal Lord Lytton could not be brought to 
consent; under continued pressure, however, lie ivas induced 
to authorize the bringing up of the effective strength of the 
troops in the Peshawar I'alley to 7,100 men by reinforce¬ 
ments drawn from domi-counfcry stations, and the mo- 


'■ On October the l.'lth the TiHfw correspondent telegraphed:— 
‘■‘Tt was in contemplation at one lime to malvc a rapid advance 
against the fort of Ali Masjid and to endeavour to seize it by 
a roup-de~maiii. . . . Various reasons have prevailed with the 
Government in favour of delay. In the first place, Ali Masjid 
has been greatly strengthened by reinforcements of troops, ac¬ 
companied by ai*tillery. It is said that there are .some 6,000 
Eegular troops occupying the Kliyber Pass, so even if the fort, 
which is situated about nine miles from the entrance of the pass, 
were captured, it would be veiy difficult to hold It until all 
our preparations for a further advance were completed." 
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bilizalion of a Rt''^ol•v^ of 6,000 nioii at I^awioiicepui', an 
abandoned cantoiiinenl on the Grand Ti’iink Road, between 
Attock and llawfd Piurli. In the opinion of Sir 1'’. Haines 
and Sir S. Browne, the erihis was so borious that the nio- 
Ijilization of an army eorps would hardly have siiffiecd to 
meet it; but as no further eoncessions were to be wrung 
from a man who saw in the costly preparations which his 
legitimate advisers felt it their duty to press upon him, a 
rebuke of his more sanguine view of tlie situation which 
he had created—they bad to be thankful for the little he 
was willing to grant them; whilst General Ross Ijad to make 
with the limited forces at his disposal, the best dispositions 
he could for the safety of the frontier, Ijy adding the T.st 
Sikhs, a Company of Sappers and Miners and a Mountain 
Battery to the Guides at Jamrud, and by encamping 8,000 
men at Ilari Singli ka Burj, an old Sikh fortified post, 
standing half way betsveen Jamrud and Peshawar. 

A little later when, as will presently be seen, the Secretary 
of State had allowed Lord Lytton a free hand in the matter 
of military preparations—orders were given to mobilize another 
Division, compo.sed of Bombay troops, who were to assemble 
at Sukkur; to hold a considerable number of Madras troops 
in readiness to move when required to do so; and to attach 
a siege train, consisting of three Heavy Batteries and an 
Engineer’s Siege Park Ecpiipment to the Division concentrating 
at Multan'—an addition which confirmed the rumour that 
an advance on Herat was contemplated, since, .short of 

' Distribution of the Army, November 1st, 1878; and Assistant 
Adjutant-General's Return, Kandahar Field Force. 
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Ilurat, there was no town in A%hnnif-tiui that would need 
fiuch an amount of heavy cannon either for its capture, 
or its subsequent defence. 

Later still, apparently as an aftei'-thought, or in con¬ 
descension to the prejudices of his otiicial military advi.'sei's 
who persisted in thinking that Ihc Khyber was the best, as it 
was certainly the time-honoured route to Kabul—command 
was given to concentrate an additional Divihion in the 
PeshaAvar Valley, and to move up the Ile.sevve from La'v- 
rencepiir. But, although Lord Lytton rvas now (piite ready 
to mobilize any number of troop,s, he .still liesitated to 
sanction the expenditure nece.s.sary to make of the different 
forces efficient and mobile bodies, not haAung as yet been 
shaken in his conviction that the mere threat of thei)' presence 
on the Afghan frontier would suffice to disarm all oppo.sition, 
and insure the triumph of his policy. 
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THE ULTIMATUM. 

AVii[i.hT preparation^ for the invasion of Afghanistan vifi 
the Kuram and the Rolan routes were being hurried for¬ 
ward, and the niilitary authorities ’were fighting for leave 
to afford adequate protection to the most A’ulnerable and 
important portion of the North-West Frontier—the Nawab 
Ghokm Hussein Khan had arrived in India, bringing vvith 
him the Amir’s reply to the letter in which the Indian 
Governuienh had notified the intended despatch of a British 
Mission to Kabul. That reply, as telegraphed by Lord 
Lytton to the Secretary of State, ran as follows:— 

“After compliments; your Excellency's despatch regarding 
the sending of a friendly message has been received through 
Nawab Gholam Hussein Khan; I understand its purport, 
but the Nawab had not yet had an audience, nor had your 
Excellency’s letters been seen by me when a communication 
was received to the address of my servant Mirza Hubibullah 
Khan, from Commissioner, Peshawar, and was read. I a;n 
astonished and dismayed by this letter, ivritten threateningly 
to a well-intentioned friend, replete with contentions, and 
yet nominally regarding a friendly Mission. Coming thus 
by force, what result, or profit, oi’ fruit could come of it.'' 
Pollowmg this, three other letters from above-mentioned 
soui'ce, in the very same sti’ain, addressed to my officials, 
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have been peniscfl 1)V me. Thas, during a period of a few 
days, several letters from that (piarter have all been before 
mo, and none of them have been free from harsh expressions 
and hard words, repugnant to courtesy and politeness, and 
in tone contrary to the ways of friendship and intercourse. 
Looking to the fivet tliat I am at this time assaulted hy 
affliction and grief al the hand of fate, and that great 
trouble has possessed my soul, in the officials of tlie British 
Government patience and silence would have been specially 
becoming. Let your Excellency take into con.sideration this 
harsh and breathless haste with which the desired object 
and place of conference liave been seized upon, and how the 
otiidals of the Governinout have been led into discussion 
and subjection to ro})roach. There is .some difference between 
this and the pure road of friendship and goodwill, In allud¬ 
ing to those writing.s of the oHicials of the apposite Govern¬ 
ment which have emanated from them, and are at this time 
in the posscsssion of my own officials, the latter have in no 
respect desired to .show eiauity or opposition towards the 
British Government, nor, indeed, do they with any other 
Power desire enmity or strife; but when any other Power, 
without cause or reason, shows animosity towards this Go¬ 
vernment, the matter is left in the hands of God and to 
His will.’’' 

A second telegram of the same date—19th October— 
informed Lord Cranbrook that the Lieutenant-Governor of 
the Punjab, Sir Neville Chamberlain and Mr. Alfred Lyall, 
all coirsidered tlie tone of the Amir’s letter intentionally 

> Afghanistan, No. 1 (i87«), pages uaU-SaS. 

rfi 
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rude, and as conveying a direct challenge Lo the British 
Government; and that in his—Lord Lytton’s—opinion a 
demand for an apology for the Ali Masjid incident would 
only cause the loss of valuable time, and diminish our pres¬ 
tige with the frontier tribes wbilst adding to that of the 
rVmir. The message ended with a request that the British 
Government would authorize the Indian Govermnent Lo in¬ 
vade the Kuraui and Pishin Valleys, if necessary to advance 
to Kandahar, and to turn the Afghan troops out of Ali 
Masjid. ' 

We know the terms of the letters which “astonished and 
disinayed ” the Amir, and it is impos.sible to deny that they 
were not “ free from harsh expressions and hard words; ” we 
know how little consideration was shown to the grief and 
perplexity into which he had been plunged by the death of 
his son and heir; we know that the Vicm’oy had, indeed, 
acted in “harsh and breathless haste” in the matter of the 
Mission, and that his whole conduct towards Shere Ali had 
been such as to destroy that prince’s confidence in his profes¬ 
sions of goodwill—and knowing all this, it is difficult to see 
in this reply the “ intentional rudeness, the direct ehallonge” 
which Mr. Philip Egerton, Sir Neville Chamberlain and Mr. 
Alfred Lyall discovered in it. It reads, rather, like the 
despairing cry of a man who, distracted between two evils, 
knows not which to choose, and still clings to the hope of 
escaping both;—The British Government, or the British 
People, might prove kinder than the Indian Government; 
the Czar to whom he was sending one appeal after another, 


» Ibid. 
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might interfere to >>ave him from llie troubles into which 
llnssian action had precipitated him ; winter was at hand to 
liinder military operations, and peace might be born of delay; 
at the worst, he could but yield at the eleventh hour. 

Such were Shore All’s hopes, and such the fears of Lord 
Lytton and his private Secretary. “ The Viceroy quite under¬ 
stands," so wrote Lolley at this very time, “ that to undertake 
operations in such weather (i.c*., in the winter rains) would be 
impossible, but trusts that ‘the powers above’ may be gracious 
to vrs and assist us iu slaughtering a few mortids .... 
Our principal anxiety now is lest the Amir .should send in aii 
apology, or the Home Government suddenly interfere." 

To men animated by sentiments such as these, it must 
have been a great mortification to be informed that the 
British Government had decided to allow the i\mir a locus 
peniteiitifv, and to be directed to prepare and submit for the 
Secretary of State’s approval, a letter calling upon that 
prince to apologize for Faiz Mahomed’s refusal to permit the 
Mission to enter the IChyber. Lord Cranbrook would sanction 
no infraction of Afghan temtory until a reply to this letter 
had been received, or until the time had expired within 
which an apology could be accepted; and meanwhile Lord 
Lytton was to devote himself to the massing of troops on 
the frontier, whilst his military advisers considered the mea¬ 
sures to be taken in the event of Shere Ali’s sending an un- 
•satisfaetory reply to the Indian Government’s letter, or leaving 
it unanswered. 

That document, as drafted by the Viceroy and accepted 
by the Secretary of State for India, was couched in ,the 
following terms;— 
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“ I have received (Uid rend the letter wliicli you have sent 
me by tlie hands oi‘ inv Sirdar. It will he in youi’ recollec¬ 
tion that iniincclialdy on my arrival in India 1 proposed 
to send you a friendly Mis.sion for the purpose of assuring 
you of the good will of the Jlritish Governinent, and of 
removing those past misunderstandings to which you have 
frequently alluded. 

“ After leaving this proposal long unanswered, yon rejected 
it, on the grounds that yon could not answer for the safety 
of any European Envoy iu your country, and that the 
reception of a Eriti.sh Mission might afford Russia a pretext 
for forcing you to receive a Russian Mission. Such refusal 
to receive a friendly Mission was contrary to the practice 
of allied States, yet the British Government, unwilling to 
embarrass you, accepted your excuses. 

“ Nevertheless you have iiorv received a Russian Envoy at 
your capital, at a time when a war was believed to he 
imminent, in which England and Russia would have been 
arrayed on opposite sides, thereby not only acting in con¬ 
tradiction to the reasons asserted by you for not receiving 
a British Mission, but giving to your conduct the appear¬ 
ance of being actuated by motives inimical to the British 
Government. 

“In these circumstances, the British Government, remem¬ 
bering its former friendship with your father, and still 
desiring to maintain with you amicable relations, determined 
to send, after such delay as the domestic affliction you had 
suffered rendered fitting, a Mission to you under the charge 
of Sir Neville Chamberlain, a trusted and distinguished officer 
of the Govennnent, who is personally known to you; the 
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(jhcoti atUichud to his Jlission, not excef(lin,i>- 200 iticii, m’iis 
much less nmuoi'ou.s than that which accom])aiiicd you into 
British territory, and was not more than was iicccssarv for 
tlie dignity of iny Envoy. Such Missions are custoni.arv 
between friendly neighbouring States, and .are never refused 
except when hostility is intended. 

‘"'I despatched by a trusted )nes.seiigcr a letter informing you 
that the Mission accredited to y'ou was of a friendly character; 
that its business was urgent, .and that it must proceed 
without delay. 

“Nevertheless, you, having received my letter, did not he¬ 
sitate to instruct your authorities on the frontier to repel 
the Mission by force. For this act of enmity and indignity 
to the Empress of India in the person of her Envoy, your 
letter affords no e.xplanation or apology, Jior does it contain 
any answer to ray proposal for a full .and frank understand¬ 
ing between our two Governments. 

“ In consequence of this hostile action on your jjart, I liave 
assembled Hei‘ Majesty’s forces on your frontier, but I desire 
to give you a last opportunity of averting the calamities 
of Av.ar. 

“h'or this it is nece.ssarv that a full and suitable apology 
he offered by you in ^vriting, and tendered on British terri¬ 
tory by .an officer of .sufficient rank. 

“Furthermore, as it h.as been found impossible to main Lain 
satisfactory relation-s between the two States unless the Bri¬ 
tish Government is adequately represented in Afghanistan, 
it wdll be necessary that you should consent to receive a 
permfuient British Mission within your territory. 

“ It is further essential that you should undertake that no 
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injury shall be done by you io the tribes who acted as 
guides to my Mission, and that rcpavaLioii sliall be made 
for any damage they have suffered from you; and, if any 
injury be done by you to them, the British (Tovermnent 
will at once take steps to protect them. 

“ Unless these conditions are accepted, fully and plainly, 
by you, and your acceptance received by me not later than 
the 20th Noi'cmber, I shall be compelled to consider your 
intentions as ho.stile, and to treat you as a declared enemy 
of the Briti.sh Government.” ' 

It will be in the recollection of the reader, to vise Lord 
Lytton’s phrase, that the Mission as originally announced by 
him was to be sent simply to communicate two facts—the 
new title of the Queen, and his own assumption of office; and 
that when the flimsy pretence was brushed aside by the 
iVmir, and it became necessary to give some more adequate 
reason for a step which the British Govcrjiment well knew 
to be obnoxious to the Afghan Government, the desire to 
give Shere Ali an opportunity of expressing his wishes—a 
friendly desire emphasized by most unfriendly threats— 
was substituted for the motive originally assigned. It will 
also be within his recollection that the misundenstand” 
ings mentioned in the Ultimatum had been assumed by 
Lord Lyttou and denied by Shere Ali; and that they were 
skilfully used by the former as an argument for insisting on 
the latter’s submission to proposals which were the true 
cause of the only anxiety from which he suffered; also, that 
while the “ unwiliingnoss to embarrass” the Amir had showed 


* Ibid., pages 254—2,55. 
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ihseif in I'iii&ing up for him enemies oil every side—tlie accept¬ 
ance of liin excuse for rleclining to receive a British Mission 
had taheii the form of repudiating all British engagements 
towards him, of threatening him with the loss of Kandahar 
and Herat, whenever it should suit British interests to 
take possession of those provinces, ;iiid of breaking off all 
diplomatic intercourse with his Government. Further, he 
will remember that by its own agents and spies, the Indian 
Government liad been made acquainted with the fact that 
iShere Ali had striven to hinder the journey of the Russian 
Mission, and tliat Stolietoff' and his companions were kept in 
something very closely resembling imprisonment during their 
stay in Kabul, treatment which went far to confirm Atta 
Mahomed’s statement that the Amir looked upon all Rus¬ 
sian agents as an embarrassniciit; nor can he have forgotten 
tliat the consideration shown to that prince in his deep 
affliction was of the most perfunctory character;—and with 
all these facts fresh in his memory to assist his judgment 
of the document which was to furnish the Amir ivith a hcu,'i 
pertitoiitke, he will be able to see how nicely calculated it ivas 
to relieve Lord Lytton of his “principal anxiety”—the fear 
lest, once again, Shere Ali should yield, “ through helpless¬ 
ness,” to a demand which lapse of time and frequent repeti¬ 
tion could not invest with the justice which it had lacked 
from the beginning. To say that it had been found im¬ 
possible to maintain satisfactory relations tetwmen the two 
States unless the British Government were repre.sented in 
Afghanistan by a British Envoy> when those relations had 
been of the most friendly description so long as there Iiad 
been no question of sending such an Envoy to Kabul— w^as 
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Loo gliiriiig' a pcrvci'sioii of tlio truili foi' Slu'vc iVli Lo Ik* 
a,blc! to retain n shadow of respect for the Government lhal 
could he guilty of it; and the assertion that the refusal lo 
receive a friendly Mission was contrary to the ])ractice of 
civilized States, must have affected him e\’en more painfully, 
since it denied the basis of Llie alliance it affirmed, and 
could be made Lo justify not only this one demand, but 
any other that Lord Lytton, or his successor, might think 
well to put forward. We have already seen that it could 
be made to cover the right to establish British telegraph 
lines throughout Afghanistan; the right of access for British 
subjects, official and unofficial, to nil parts of that kingdom ; 
and the right to expect protection for those subjects—in a 
word, the right to force a line of conduct, easy and natural 
to a civilized European State upon a less than half civilized 
Asiatic State, and to hold its Government responsible for 
the results of the experiment. 

Still, however much we may condonm the tone of the 
Ultimatum and c]ue.stion its veracity, it was at least per¬ 
fectly consistent with all Lord Lytton’s previous conduct 
towards the Amir—but how had it come about that the 
British Government which had recently given its consent 
to the projected coup-de-viniii at Ali Masjid—an act only 
to be justified on the assumption that Great Britain and 
Afghanistan were already at w'ar'—should now have repu- 


' “To march an army into a neighbouring country by which 
'we are not threalciied, and without having endeavoured to 
obtain by reason and justice, an equitable reijaration for the 
wrongs of which we complain, would be introducing a mode 
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(litik'd that a'lsiiiuplioii. and cliiiniwl for rihcnt' Ali a jaa'ind 
of ii-race in which to make hi^ sul)mih,sion ? 

O 

d’lic principal reason for this iueonsi.stency must, no doubt, 
be sought in the agitation wliich had arisen in I'lngland 
when the news of the rebuff suffered by the Chamberlain 
Alission, bad suddenly awakened her people to the fact that 
they were standing on the threshold {)f a second Afghan 
war; an agitation which, in the case of its leaders, must 
have been embittered by the consciousness that they bad 
been lulled into an inactioji, which it was now probably too 
late to repair, by false assurances as to the uncbang’ed nature 
of our relations with the Amir. ' 

The first note of warning and protest was sounded by 
Lord Lawrence in a letter of the 27th Septcunber to The 

pregnant with e\'ils to mankiiulj and sapping tlie foundations of 
the safety and trancpiillity of States.”- -VatteJ, book III, chap. 4. 

’ On the 20th of April, 1877, the Peshawar Conferenoe having 
been practically broken off in February and fonnally closed at 
the end of March, Loi'd George Hamilton assured the House 
of Commons that no change wlialcver had occurred in tlie rela¬ 
tions between the Briti.sh Government and the Amir; aTid on the 
15th of June, Lord Lyttoii'.s despatch of the lOtli of May, being 
then in his hands, Lord Salisbury told tlic House of I^ords, 
that we, had not tried to force aiv Envoy upon the Amir at 
Kabul, that the troops assembled on the North-West Frontier 
had been brought together without any reference to siicli a 
demand; that our relations with the Amir of Kabul had under¬ 
gone no material change since the previous year; that he, the 
speaker, did not believe that Shere Ali was worse disposed towards 
us than hitherto, or that his feelings were in any way more 
embittered towards the Bviti.sh Govermnciit. 

When the truth of these sfaitements was challenged after the 
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Tiiiir,'}, ill which he had Lhe courage to contend that the ill- 
advised step oi‘ nsseinhling’ the Mission at Peshawar before 
ascevlaiuing whether it would be allowed to proceed to 
Kabul, had brought upon us the afl’ront under which ive 
were smarting; that the Amir in declining to receive 
that Mission ' was acting in accordance with an old policy, 
based upon grounds which we ourselves had formerly acce}ited 
as valid; that Gi'cat Britain could gain nothing, whilst 
India must lose much, hy a war of which it was imjiossihlc 
to foresee the end; and that as, in many instances, we 
had been wrong in our policy towards the Amir, there could 
he uo real dishonour in our coming to terms with him. 

Other statesmen, notably Lord Grey and Lord Nortli- 


public'rttion of the Afghan papei-s, Llicir autiior defended himself 
by exiilaining that in using the exju-ossion “Amir at Kabul,” he 
liad referred to the “city,” not to the "country,” “stale,” or 
“Goveniment” of Kabul; and that Avlien he laid said that the 
Amir’s feelings Avere in no Avay “more crabittei-ed toAViirds the 
British Government,” he meant to imply that “they Avere 
already as hostile to us as they well could be.” When it Avas 
retorted that he must have knoAvn that his hearers had accepted 
his statements not as he understood them, but in their simple, 
natural sense, as conveying a.ssiiranees of tiie continued good 
understanding Avith the Amir for Avliich the Duke of Argyll had 
asked—Lord Salisbury justified the deception he could not deny, 
by declaring that if he Avere to be expected to give no answer, 
except sucli as contained a complete revelation of the policy of 
the Government, the only inference he could draw was that, 
in future, such questions must receive uo answer at all. 

‘ The true facts with regard to the Mission were not known 
m England Avhen Lord Lawrence Avrote tliis letter. 
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])iook, .shiived Lord Ijturreiice’h viewh,' and pleaded for lliein 
with jjeii and voice; and on the 16lh of November, an 
Afghan Committee, entirely unconnected with party, wa?, 
formed whose chairman, Lord Lawrence, wrote at once to 
Lord Beaconsfield requesting him to receive a deputation 
from their body; its object in seeking the interview being 
to induce him to stop, by telegram, the immediate out- 
break of war, and to ask for the publication of all papers 
bearing on Afghan and Central Asian affairs, from the 1st 
of April, 1876, omvards, and the immediate calling together 
of Parliament. The Prime Minister refused to receive the 
depubition; and Parliament was not summoned, nor the papers 
asked for published till the die had been cast, and there was 
nothing left to the members of either House but the op¬ 
portunity of criticising a policy they could no longer liope 
to influence. Yet the agitation had not been altogether 
barren, since it had helped to restrain the Briti.sh Govern¬ 
ment from plunging into war with the arbitrary haste which 
alone would have satisfied Lord Lytton, and so given time 
for his military advisers to make good the more glaring 


* Among the supporters of Lord Lylton’s policy who took up the 
cudgels for it in the columns of the 'limes, the first place must 
be assigned to Sir Jame.s Stephens; but that Journal was itself 
its chief and most persistent advocate. The leaders published 
by it on the subject well repay perusal, based as they are upon 
the letters of its Special Correspondent in India, which betray 
an intimate acquaintance with Lord Lytton's Minute, or, at least, 
with the views embodied in that document, containing, indeed, 
many passages whicli it is hard to believe were not written by’ 
the Viceroy’s Private Secretary. 
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(leficicMicieH in ilic etiiiipinent and orf^anizalion of Lhr Li’Uop.s 
who vvere to lake [)ai't in it. 

d'hat snlntarv delay was due, however, in })arl lo a second 
and more secret cause. It will be renieiiihered that StolietofI' 
wrote to the Afghan Foreign Minister from dkishkeut, on 
the 21st of Septenibei', that he was starling that day to se(' 
the Fnipcror. On the 8th of October lie wrote to the same 
con'csjiondent from Livadia, where Alexander II was staying, 
that “he was busy, day and night, in the Amir’s alfairs and 
that, thank God, his labours had not been ivithout result. 
The great Emperor was a true friend to the iVmi]’ and to 
Afghanistan, iuul would do whatever he might think necessary.” 

These opening lines ran smoothly .and })leasantly enough; 
the remainder of the letter must liavo been less easy to 
write. “Of course you have not forgotten,” so it wont on, 
“what I told you, that the affairs of Kingdoms iU’e like a 
country which has many mountains, valleys and rivers. One 
ndio sits on a high mountain can see these things well. By 
the power and order of God there is no Empire equal to 
that of our great Emperor .... Therefore whatever our 
Government advise.s you, you should give oar to ... . 
There are many things which you cannot uuder.stand, but 
oiir Government understand.s them well. It often appears 
that a thing which is unpleasant at lii-st, is regarded as a 
blessing afterwards.” 

The unpleasant thing M'liieh wjis to prove a blessing in 
the end, though Stolietoff does not actually say so, was that 
he who sat on a high mountain—?. e. the Emperor—was not 
prepared to take up arms in the Amir’s defence; and tile 
advice to which Shere Ali was bidden to give car, took the 
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form of u rocoiuiiieiidtitioii to make peace with the EiUglish 
publicly, whilst coittiuuiiig in secret to prepai’e for war, unless 
he could look to his brothers on the other side of the river 
(Indus)— i.c. the Mahoniedaus of India—to come to his assist¬ 
ance, in which case he was to go on, in the name of God. ' 
On October the 9th, the day after Stolietolf had penned 
this letter, Shere Ali wrote to the Jimperor informing him 
that the liritish were busy organizing expeditions to Afghan¬ 
istan, and significantly reminding him that Host Mahomed 
had preferred the friendship of the Emperor Nicholas to that 
of the English Government;and that, “in consciqucnce, Afghan¬ 
istan had suffered what it sulfci'cd.” “I ho])e,” so the letter 
ended, “that your Majesty will kindly send me friendly 
assistance, befitting the greatnass oJ' your In)pc}'ia] Majesty, 
for the maintenance of the tranquillity of Afghanistan.” - 
Thi.s letter was enclosed in one to General Von Kaufmann, 
warning him that he might .shortly hear that the British 
and Afghan Governments were at wnr, and that the Amir 
expected him to lend his friendly aid in any way he— 
Kaufmann—might think proper. 

On Novembei’ the dth, Kaufmann mentioned, in notifying 
to Shere Ali that an extract of his letter to the Emperor 
liad been telegraphed to that monarcii, that he had been 
informed, on good authority, that the English wanted to 
come to terms with him, and advised him to make peace 
with them if they gave him the chance; and three weeks 


' Central Asia, No. 1 (l881), page 18. 
** Ibid., page 1,9. 
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later he wrote, at Lhe Emperor’s desire, to iiiibrin him that 
the British Ministers harl given a pledge to the Russian 
Ambassador in London that they would not interfere witli 
th(! independence of Afghanistan, ' 

Russian mediation, then, had beiai at work both in l,oridon 
and at Kabul; and the Emperor Alexander must be credited 
with an honest attempt to avert the dangers which h(; had 
Ijrought upon Afghanistan, and with some share in securing 
to her sovereign a period of grace in which to make his 
submission to the offended majesty of England. It was not 
the Czar’s fault that the distrust engendered by “the con¬ 
duct and manners of the British Government,” had sunk 
so deep into Shere Ali’s mind that ho felt convinced it 
would not “listen to any overtures for veeoneiliaLion and 
the removal of the misunderstanding, although no shots had 
yet been exchanged,” - and, in that eonvietioii, delayed an¬ 
swering the Ultimatum till the respite granted lo him had 
virtually expired. 


' [bid., ai. 
- Ibid., ya. 
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Tiik point n( which thin iiavi'ativo lias now ai'rivcd—a 
point at which the sti'cam of events whose falal ilow it 
lias been tmcinif, was tcmjiomrily aiTcstcd—is the most 
favourable that is likely to occur for reviewing the whole 
of the correspondence between the Amir and the Russian 
odicials in Central vVsia, some portions of whii‘h were dis¬ 
cussed in the foregoing chapter. 

It began with the lottcv from General Von Kaufniann, 
Governor of Russian 'J’urkcstan, containing phi’nscs so dis- 
tiuioting to Shore Ali that be forwarded it with many anx¬ 
ious questions and comments of his own to IjOicI Mayo, 
who interpreted the ambiguous passages in a friendly sense, 
and bade tlie Amir answer it in courteous and neighbourly 
fashion. This cominimication was followed by another, excus¬ 
ing the fi-iendly reception which Kaufniann had accorded to 
Abdur Ralnnau, the Amir’s nephew and opponent. Each 
contained also warm expressions of good-will towards the 
people and ruler of Alghaiiislan;—expressions which Shero 
Ali politely acknowledged and reciprocated, whilst taking 
no notice of the explanation of the hospitality afforded to 
his rival at Tashkent. 

Central Asia^ No, 1 (1881), 


1 
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In (he succet'diiij’ UdLors-—:ill ■5li()il--KfiuriUiuin kepi Klieio 
All iiilbniK'd as lo (he niovoiiic'iiLs of Uii.ssiiui li'oops in 
Central Asia, evidently with ihe ohjeei of dispelling any 
anxiety that those inoveiiients ndghl hi' likely lo awaken 
in his eoiTospondont’s lireasl; and al the same Lime displayed 
his own knowledge of the thing’s that wc’re happening in 
Afghiinislan, and his interest in all that eoneerned Ihe wel¬ 
fare of the Amir. la this waxy, riliere Ali reeeivi'd, at tlrst 
hand, the news of the ea[)lirre of Kuldja in 1871, and of 
the concpicst of Klava in 1878; and also eongralillations on 
hib rceonoiliation to his son, \"aknl) Khan, and the annonneo- 
nient of the apjn'oaeliing return Lo Kabul of a relation of 
his own, who had been for throe years in the f’nar’s soiwii-e, 
and for whom Kaul'mann solicited his favour. 

An allusion lo the boundary botxveen Afghanistan and 
Bokhara, in a letter of Von Kaiifmann’s, dated dune 5i8, 187il, 
aroused the Amir’s ([uiek siispicions; and, on this and on a 
beconel, bimilar occasion, Lord Northbrook had Lo inbtrnet 
the Kabul iVgeiit to allay them by tlie assurance that the 
Government of fiidia saw nothing to be alarmed at in the 
words to which he had taken oxeeptiou. Mighteen months 
later, it was the Viceroy who was uneasy. In a letter 
written by General Kolpakovsky, acting Governor-General 
of Turkestan in Kaufmamx’s absence, mention had been made 
of some request of the Amir’s, and Lord Northbrook asked 
the Secretai’y of State for India, if he knew what Llie ex¬ 
pression referred to. The explanation, a very simple one, 
is contained in the Kabul Diary of November 8th to 11th, 
1873. Abdur Rahman had been stirring up some of the 
Tui’kcomaii chiefs to rebellion, and the Amir had asked that 
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nieahiii'cs mighb-be taken by the Russian officials at Taslikuni 
to prevent sucli hostile action on the part of a man to 
whom they were granting an tasylum. 

On the 95tli January, 1874, wc come to the first letter 
written by the Amir to the Governor of Turkestan, which 
is not an answer to some communication from the latter. 
This contains simply a notification of the appointment of 
Abdulla Jan a.s heir-apparent. Von Kaufmann, being in 
St. Petersburg, Kolpakovsky acknowledged this announce¬ 
ment, and gave, in his turn, the news of the marriage of the 
Flmperor’s daughter to the second son of the Queen of 
England. Kolpakovsky’s letter was dated February 95, 1874, 
and there seems to have been no other till July 19, 1875, 
when Kaufmann, having returned to his post, wrote to express 
his hope that the family alliance concluded between the two 
Royal Houses would be a favourable omen for all the coun¬ 
tries under the protection of the two Sovereigns, thus brought 
into close relationship. 

On the 99th October, 1875, Kaufmann briefly announced 
the occupation of Khokand, but followed up this letter by 
another, written in the month of February 1876, giving a 
detailed account of the circumstances under which that 
occupation had been effected, and justifying the step on the. 
ground that it had been provoked by the quajTels of a 
number of rival claimants to the Khanship, and was taken, 
not in the interests of Russia, but at the request of the 
people of IQiokand themselves, and to affoixl them ti’an- 
quillity. 

There is an undertone of doubt and dissatisfaction in the 

Amir's cautious and somewhat obscurely worded reply, dated 

17 
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August 37, 1876'. He oirured no opinion on Llic iiiovits of 
Llie partioulav ease; hut rcniarked, in a geneva! way, that 
“ if thoH(' persons who are in the neiglibourhood, or pi'opin- 
quity of great and powerful States, for whom it is easy 
and feasible to undertake certain allairs in Iheii' eovintry, or 
city, according to then- capabilities and the caistoms and 
usages of that country and city, inaintain (friendly) relations 
with (those) States, undoubtedly it is not politic oi' advis¬ 
able. that they should deviate from such relations.'"—In 
other words, that if per-sons, whom capacity and custom 
entitle to be the rulers of a coiintiy bordering on a Great 
State, are in political relations with iliat State, tliey will 
be wise to do nothing to injure those relations.—“But ns 
the Govermneut of His Imperial Majesty, the Emperor, is 
great and powerful, and as it is customary for its neighbours 
and the people in its adjacent territories to expect kindness 
and rectitude fi'om it, if .such great and noted Government 
shows kindness and mercy to the people in its neighbouring, 
or adjacent territories, certainly, it will lead ho the encour¬ 
agement (IH; hopes) of neighbours, and the comfort of the 
people of God.” 

The first sentences, whilst conceding the wisdom of lieop- 
ing on good hervns with Russia, distinctly vindicated the 
rights of the princes of countries bordering on her dominions, 
and deprecated Russian interference in their dynastic quarrels; 
and the personal motive which dictated it, is apparent. Had 
not just such dissensions as were alleged as an excuse for 
the annexation of Khokand to Russia, occurred again and 
again in Afghanistan, practically at the death of each Amir.!' 
Would not such dissensions occur again, probably, at his— 
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Shore Ali’s—own doaUi; and itiighi they iioL bo iiiado to 
covor the .seizure by Jlus.sia of Herat, or Afghan Turke.stan ? 
The eoiK'luding sentence has in it the ironical ring which 
we have hoaT'd before. 'I'hat Kaufinami felt the doubt 
and uneasiness troubling the Amir’s mind, as he penned 
this letter, i.s shown by the haste with which he replied to 
it—on October 1st, and the skill with which, in repeating 
the Amir’s words, he contrived to give to them a turn 
intended lo rob them of their sting, and ho vindicate the 
“kindness and rectitude” of Russia. “Your oljservations 
.show,” so he writes, “that your Highness fully knows and 
understands the rules of friendship existing between the 
Governments alluded to by yon. This friend.ship should not, 
however, be advantageous to one Power alone, or one Tribe, 
or one Party alone, but to (several) States, or to the People 
of tlio whole IVorld. Should neighbouring States act on this 
principle or rule, no ill-feeling will ever spring up between 
them. The confidence which we have reposed in one another, 
will, I hope, make the friendship existing between Russia 
and Afghani.stfia firm.” 

The bearer of this letter, which reached Shere Ali on the 
22nd November, 1876', a certain Mulla Saifullah, seems to 
have remained many months in Kabul; for when the Amir 
wrote on the 18th of October, 1877, acknowledging its 
receipt, he mentioned that he had just received another 
letter from Kaufmann, asking why he had kept his messenger 
so long. “ The reason why I detained him the first five days,” 
he explained, “ was that it was awfully cold when he arrived 
here; and afterwards, he ieU ill, and, consequently, I could 
not dismiss him. You may rest assured that my object in 
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detaining him, was only to give him rest and show him 
hospitality.” 

Kaufniaini’.s letters of Kchruary unci Ociobei- the 1st, 187(1, 
and a brief note written by him on the (ith of July of the same 
year, nieroly announcing his return from another journey to 
St. Petersburg, arc the letters which excited such vehement 
suspicions in Lord Lyttoii’s mind; yet we know that all had 
been opened in the prcvscnce of the British Agent, Atta 
Mahomed, and the former, at least, forwarded hy him to 
the Indian Government, which, at the moment, made no 
pretence of discovering in it anything contrary to the 
understanding regarding Afghanistan arrived at by the 
British and Emssian Governments in the year 1873, Bnt 
supposing it had transgressed the agreement, that v'ould 
not have been Shere All’s fault. In fairness, he could 
only be judged by his answer to it, and this, as we have 
shown, betrayed no delight in Hussia’s progress in Central 
Asia, but rathei- acixicty, veiled, it i.s true, but yet discern¬ 
ible enough to him who cared to discern it. So far, indeed, 
as this cori'cspondencc is to be used as a means of deter¬ 
mining the steadiness of the Amii-’s loyalty to the British 
alliance, Ms letters only must be the test applied. He could 
not prevent Kaufniann’s writing to him; he would rather 
have been without his letters; he replied to them civilly, 
in the fir-st instance, at Lord Mayo’vS desire; hi.s own letters 
were as colourless as he could make them, mere echoes of 
his correspondent’s sentiments; and, among them, there is 
but one spontaneous communication—^the brief note announc¬ 
ing his choice of an heir. By these letters, Shere All 
might well have elected to stand or fall, for they furnish 
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tlic most complete vindication of him from the charge of 
having coquetted with Russia, whilst professing to distrust 
her, and to desire only the friendship of Great Britain. 

Those written between the departure of Stolietoff and the 
expiration of the period of grace uccordecl to Shere Ali by 
the British Government, must be judged by a different 
standard. No one can expect to find Ihem colourless and 
indifferent. tVhilst he wrote them, the Amir’s existence and 
that of his conntry were at stake, and they show him— 
de.spairingly distrustful of British profe-ssions of good inten¬ 
tions Loward.s himself and his people, and conscious of his 
inability to cope with British enmity—turning, indeed, to 
Russia for lielp, but turning reluctantly, proudly; ratlier 
•suggesting to the Emperor his duty towards the Sovereign 
and State he luvd helped to ruin, than asking him to do it. 
But, once again, there is nothing in them of which any 
hononral)le Engli.slunan, knowing all the circumstances, could 
feel himself justified in complaining. 

I’he letters written after the outbreak of liostilities, will 
be dealt with later; meantime, we will close this examina¬ 
tion of the bulk of the correspondence by pointing out its 
most remarkable feature:—From first to last, it contains no 
hint of any desire on the Amir’s paid to make a bar’gain 
with the Russian Government; no trace, even in the letters 
written in his darkest days, of a readiness to barter away 
the independence of his country in exchange for any help 
to be rendered to himself. * 

‘ When I inquired of Yakub Khan what had become of the 
corresjionclenee which must have been carried on between his 
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ffithcr ;uu,l llic Hiis^nns lu- <li-olai\d tlial lie li.ul desli-oyed il all 
on hi*! way Lo Gand/inicik; ucvcrthelcbs, a cirtain number of 
lellcis from GeneraK Kaufmann and Stohelofi eavue into my 
possession.” (Fortj'-Cbie Years in Jndiii, Vnl. U, p ^48.) 

Tlve use of the expression “a ecrLaiii number of loiters” in 
this passaaoj implies that there were olhci loiters whiob did not 
fall inlo Lord Roberts’ hands. Of this, Llioro is absolutely no 
external jiroof, and iho internal oxideneo oonlainod in the corre¬ 
spondence IS directly opposed lo such an assinn])tion. One letter 
corresponds to another throughout, oven where long intervals of 
Lime occur between them--the only bro.ik of ooutininty that can 
be detected being the absence of a letter written by Kaufmann 
on the 27th August, 1877, which, judging from Where Alt’s short 
reply to it, must have been of an entirely formal and compli¬ 
mentary nature. Further, the terms of the kdter in wliich Kauf- 
inann announced the des|)alcb of the Russian Mission, imply no 
previous understanding between him and the Annr. 

Instead, then, of these letters being a portion of those which 
passed between the Amir and the Clovcnior of Ilussiau 'I'urkes- 
tan, it seems certain that thej^ formed the entire eorrespondence. 
This view receives confirmation from the fact that when Ih’inei' 
Lobanoff, on the 24tli January, 1881, broughl Lo the British 
Foreign Office copies of the wliole llusso-Ai’gban correspondence, 
furnished to the iirapevor by General Von Kaufmann, they were 
found lo differ from the I'aiglish version of the same eorrespon¬ 
dence in a few uniraportani particulars only—the diserejianeies 
being due to imperfect translation.—Sec Central Asia, No. 1 
(1881), page 2fl. 
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SiNci-'. India never had had anything to fear from Afghan¬ 
istan, and the danger supposed to be threatening her from 
Russia, the illusory nature of which was now fully recog¬ 
nized by the British Governnionb, ‘ had passed away—it 
would seem natural to believe that Lord Lytton must have 
been encouraged to curry his original Instructions to their 
furthest consecpicnces by the knowledge that the moment 
was singularly propitious for the realisation of the policy 
which they prescribed. A full treasury, a prosperous people, 
a thoroughly efflcient army, too large for its legitimate 
duties and pining for action, have often been the determining 
cause of war; and, from the point of view of the ambitious 
soldier, they may certainly claim to be considered as its excuse. 

' 'X)ne would suppose, from all we hear that our Indian 
Empire is on the eve of being invaded, and that rve are about 
to enter into a struggle with some powerful and unknown foe. 
In the first place, ray Lord Mayor, Her Majesty’s CJovernment 
are by no means apprehensive of any invasion of India by om- 
North-West Frontici-. The base of operations of any possible 
foe is so remote, the communications are so difficult, the aspect 
of the country is so forbidding, that we do not believe under 
these circumstaiice.s any invasion of our North-Westeim Frontier 
is practicable.”—Lord Beaconsfield’s Speech at the Lord Mayor’s 
Banquet, on the 9th November, ISTvS. 
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If then il mil be sliowu Unit tho.se Ihiir elenieiil.s of sLrongUi 
woi'c prcKcnL in India in the autumn of J 878, Loi'd Lyllon nmsl, 
at least, be ae<iuitie(l of rockiest, iiupi'udenco in liis selection 
oi‘ the time for forcing the hand of the llonio Government, 
and precipitating a conflict with Afghanistan. ' Rut wliai 
arc the facts as revealed by the J^'inancial Htateinents for 
1876-77, 77-78, 78-79, and by tin' volumes of the “State¬ 
ment of the Moral and Material Progress of India,” compiled 
during the .same period!^ 

When Lord Lyttou landed in India in April 1876, tlic 
shadow of famine had already fallen upon the Madras and 
Bombay Presidcncifts, and the Province.s which had escaped 
the .scourge were lieing drained of tlieir sloi'es of grain to 
supply the ueed.s of their starving neighbours; with the 
result that, when the winter rains of that year and the 
monsoon in 1877 failed throughout the greater part of India, 
the Punjab, the North-West and Oudl) felt the pinch its 
acutely as did the districts ndicrc drought and scarcity were 
being experienced for the second time. ■ 'I'he distress in 
1877 far exceeded that of 1876, and matters were little 
better in 1878, for not only was the character of the rainfall 


’ “Lord Beaeonsfield had added that he had wished to tem¬ 
porize with Shere Ali, but that the hand of tlie Home Govern¬ 
ment had been forced by the inopportune ha.sle of the Indian 
Government, who had precipitated the matter.”—De,spatch of 
Count Schouvaloif, reporting conversation between himself and 
Lord Beaeonsfield in November 1878. See Central Asia, No. I 
(1881), page 31. 

- Staiemad of the Moral and Material Frogrew of India, 1877 
-78, p. 35. 
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(.‘Xt'chfiively c’.ajjricioLih and misiiti.slactt)i'y,' but the long con¬ 
tinuance of the famine, by exhausting the local supplies, 
had increased the difficulty of niiiiiate]-ing to the needs of 
the population, and had taken fi'oin the miserable sulferer.s 
all strength to resist Ihe ravages of the diseases which liad 
followed in its train. 

In 1877, in the lloinbay Presidency, 57,252 persons died 
from cholera, 27,869 from .smallpox, 336,965 from fevers 
and 60,257 from bowel eoinplaints, and the mortality from 
the same causes was ecjuully high in the Madras Presidency. 
Put the general health of the country was si,ill worse in 
1878; there were 170,521' deaths from smallpox in the 
North-West Provincci.s and Oudh, and 982,117 from fever, 
whilst in the Punjab, wliich was to be the base of the 
operations against Afglianistan, the death-rate was the highest 
on record since the introduction of registration. 

To put the i'acts in their briefest form—during tlie first three 
years of Lord Lytton’s administration, 5,750,000 natives of 
India perished from want, and an etjual number, over and 
above the normal death-rate, died of diseases of all kinds; “ 

' Ibid., 1878.79, p. 36, 37, 38. 

Much damage was done to tl)c crops on various parts of the 
Bombay Presideney by locu.sts, and those, in the Deccan and 
Carnatic were ravaged by field rata. No les.s than 12,000,000 
of t}\e,se creatures wei'e killed after the Government had offered 
a reward for their destruction. — Ihid., p. 39. 

“ The Tables of mortality in the "Statements” do not give 
the whole number of deaths during the years with which we 
have been dealing, but only such as were due to eholem, .small¬ 
pox, fevers and bowel complaints; but as the death-rate from 
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whilst I’l8,500,000 ' woiv spcnl, on L'elift' works jiiid Lho 
gratuitous distribution of food, and in many districts the 
land tax had to be largely remitted. 

During tlm two first years of dearth, tlie loss to the revenue 
from the deep agricultural distress was compensated, in sonu* 
slight degree, by enhanced receipts from the custom,s’ duties; 
but this improvement in trade, wlien carefully looked into, 
is seen to he oidy a fresh proof of the slrait.s to which all 
classes in India were reduced. 

Take the export trade;—India, too poor to eon,sumo hei' 
own wheat, sent it to Fmgland where, owing to a bad har- 
vc.st, it sold at a higli price; for the same reason, the high- 
class Indian sugars went to Europe, and the abnormal demaiui 
for grain and sugar bugs advanced the value of,jute, and en¬ 
couraged its nianulactui'O. The amount of riee exported fell 
off, inficed; but the enhanced price more than balanced the 
deficiency. The immense mortality among the live stock of 
the peasants gave a great impetus to the trade in hides and 
skins, 

The Import Returns toll the same tale of need stimulating 

these four eauses in 1878 was 28'8.0 per thousaiul and the average 
death-rate from all causes, including accidents, in the ten years 
188S-l8f)2 Wits only S7',"ff per thousand, the assumption that 
during the three famine years there were o,000,000 deaths from 
.sickness of all kind.s, in e.xce.ss of the usual mortality of .such a 
period, cannot err on the side of exaggeration. 

’ The total estimated expenditure on famine relief during 
the yeav.s 1876-77 and 1877-78 was ill8,. '5,70, 336- Of this .sum 
£8,600,336 were sjieut on re-productive works, many of which, 
however, owing to the conditions under which they were planned 
and executed, were uttcM-ly uselc.ss, or of little permanent value. 
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coiiimeiw :—Tlic J’ei'hiaii (riilf senL larf>'c (jnanliti('s of iiiferioi- 
graiiiH, pulso iuicl dates to take the place of the exported \vheaL, 
and the Mauritius, cihea}) sugar as a substitute for the better 
article which had gone abroad. In other words, the abnormal 
poverty of the Indian people coinpelled them to part with 
products wliicli under ordinary circumstances would have 
remained in tlic country, and to accept inferior articles in 
their stead. Purthei', the enormous ([uantii.ies of food ■ivhich 
had to be di.stributed to the afflicted districts necessitated a 
large addition to the rolling stock of the various railways; 
and the increase in the amount of coal iniported must have 
been due to the same cause, since there was a falling off 
in the imports of inacliinery for inannfacturing purposes. 
In the spring of 1878, even this fictitious conimercial 
activity died away, exports and imports alike deelining so 
heavily that tlie National accounts, when they were made 
up in March 1879, re\'ealcd a loss in the private sea-borne 
trade of -fl5,(jlO,Sl.». ' 

And if there was nothing in the trade of' India and the 
state of her finances to encourage the Go\ernincut in indulg¬ 
ing in that most expensive of all luxuries—^war: and if the 
miserable condition of hcr'peoplc cried aloud for the fostering 
hand which could only be extended to her in time of peace 
—neither did the .state of her army afford any excuse for 
a cruel and wanton disregard of the pressing needs of the 
whole civil population. 

triiat army had not, indeed, suffei-ed from actual fainiue; 

' fitritisliccil /ibsiriwt relaling 1o Brilith ImUri Jroni 1869~*i0 U> 
1878-19. 
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but (lie Nati\i.‘ hokliois had ['omid Lhoir [ju}'—ofLou sliiired 
with Sitai'viiig relations—(juilc inadequate to procure for 
them food of ^ood (junlity, and Ihe inferior grains witli 
which they had satisfied tlicir hunger, had undermined their 
health. In every 1‘residency dysentery, cholera, .small-pox 
and fever were rife among them, and the J'hiropean troop.s 
were little Icht. sickly than they. ’ Nor was this all — 
Speaking of a former Afghan war, the Duke of IVelling- 
ton had said that “the whole (|ueslion was one of com¬ 
missariat 1 that of commissariat, one of transport.” Judged 
by this dieluin, the second Afghan wair stood condemned 
before its birth; for not only had the famine enormously 
raised the price of the provisions which would have to be 
collected for the use of the troops, but it had decimated 
the people’s stocks of cattle, camels, ponies and mules, 
which would have to be drawn upon for transport jmrposes, 
and the Govcrnnicnt’.s own supply of these animals had been 
practically exhausted hy the drain of an miusually protracted 
frontier war. 

For many yeans the general condition of the North-West 
Frontier had been one of peace and good ordei’, not a single 
punitive expedition having been sent againsl the Independent 
Tribes between 1873 and 1877. ■' ‘ In 1875 the refusal of 

^ fitntenienl exhibiting Moral and Maferin! Progresn of India, 1878- 
'79, pp. Ilf., 116, 116. 

- Record of Eapcdilions againsl the North-West Frontier. Ap¬ 
pendix IV. 

® The credit of this peace and good order is due to tlie 
admirable system, of border defence organized by Lord Lawrence 
when Chief Commissioner of the Punjab. What that policy ^ras 
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■somp hectioiis of tlie Afridi 'I’ribe to repair the military 
road through the Kohat Pass, was punished by the blockade 
of the \\'holc of the Pass Afridis, which blockade was 
continued during part of the year 1876 against such 
subcli'\'isions of the Tribe as liad not eiven in their sub- 
mission. 

But in the autumn of that year a fresh and far more 
serious dispute arose between the Indian Government and the 
Adam Khcl branch of the Afridis. We have seen that Lord 
Lytton’s lirst of tei'ritory bad been so inflamed by Lumsden’.s 
glowing picture of the political and military advantages 


and how administered is thus described by Dr. Thornton in his 
Life of Sir Robert Sandeman. 

"While the passes were carefully watched and the frontier 
I’oads patrolled, every means was taken for the promotion of 
friendly intercourse. Thus all the frontier customs were abolished, 
a capitation tax levied by the Sikhs on foreigners was di.scon- 
tiiiuedj and the. land-tax on the holdings of the. independent 
tribesmen was reduced to a nominal siun; roads were made 
connecting the frontier passes with the market towns; free 
hospitals and dispensaries were established; steamers for the 
conveyance of passengers and goods were started on the Upper 
Indus, and inundation canals—a priceless boon in rainle.ss tracts, 
extending cultivation and affording food and work to thousands— 
were vigorously developed in the Sonlhern Derajat. So long as 
they were friendly, the Tribesmen had free acce.ss to British 
Territory; they were welcome to hold land, temporarily or 
permanently, to enlist in our army, and to make use of out 
markets, hospitals and dispensarie.s; and some of the wild spirits 
of .the frontier, repre.5entatives of tribes, or sections of tribes, 
adjoining, were utilized as a local militia in aid of the regular 
troops." 
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M-hicli would (iccnie Lo India from the ocrupatiun of the 
Kimun, llmt ho had made up his mind to poHses.s him.solf 
of that valley; and a road, practicable for artillery, through 
the Kohat Pass seeming a necessary jirelirainary to this 
amioxatioii, orders were given for the construction of such 
a liigliway. 

G'he measure in itself, apart from its motive, was a good 
one, since it was important to the security of the then 
existing frontier that Kohat sliovild have improved commu¬ 
nications with Peshawar; hut the time selec'tcd for its 
execution wins ill-choseu. The occurrences of the preceding 
year had greatly exasperated the tribesmen of the Kohat 
District, and a wise statesman would have sought to allay 
their excitement before pi-essing upon them new demands. 
But Lord Lyttoii was not wise, nor had he Avise counsellors 
at his elbow; so the road Avas begun, and Avhen the Pass 
Afiidis set themselves to hinder its construction, the blockade 
against them Avas ro-imposed. 

Their resistance collapsed in March 1877, hut in July the 
JoAvakis—another sectioAA of the same great clan, inhabiting 
the moAmtainons coinitry between the Kohat Pass and the 
Indus, Avho had been heavily lined for aiding their kins¬ 
folk—raided into British tciTitovy, cutting telegraph Avires 
and attacking villages witli surprising audacity. In August 
a force of l,7t50 men, exclusive of levies, under the command 
of Colonel Mocatta, penetrated into JoAvakiland ; never thcle.s.s 
the outrages continued, culminating in an attack on a body 
of Native Infantiy, in AA-hich 14 sepoys Avere killed, or 
AATounded. 

Meastu'es on a large scale had noAv become necessary; and 
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Hfcoi'flingly in Novcnibev, Brigadier-Generals C. P. Keyes, ('. B., 
and ('. ('. G. Ross, (’. B., with a total force of 7,400 men, 
occupied the mountain fastnesses of the recaleilranl. tribe, 
Keyes’ column operating from Koliat, Ross’s from Peshawar; 
even then it was March 1878 before the Jowalcis sub¬ 
mitted, and the Force could return to British territory. 
This little war ran away with the transport and stores 
that Lord Lytton had been sedulously collecting for the 
equipnient ol‘ the Kurani h’.xpodition; and all that he gained 
by it was “a very fair mountain road” )iot practicable for 
artillery, which a little management and a few thousand rupees 
would have given him without the expenditure of a single 
bagg'age animal 

It may seem strange that what was, after all, but a 
small affair, should have exhausted the transport resources 
of the Indian army, but a con.sideration of the constitu¬ 
tion of that body dissipates the mystery. The old Anglo- 
Indian army which had gone to pieces in the Mutiny, 
had had, in time of peace, no transport except elephants ; 
and though on its reorganisation by Sir Hugh Rose, 
(Lord Strathnairii) in 1861, this erroj' was avoided, the 
new transport was only calculated to meet the require¬ 
ments of a force, whose dutie.s were expected to be con- 
Ilned to the defence of the then existing frontiers of India, 
and to the maintenance of peace and tranquillity within 
those limits. The Bepoy Rebellion had thrown into such 
strong relief the additional dangers and difficulties which 
the British Garrison of India would have had to en¬ 
counter, hod the schemes of General ,Iacob been adopted 
and cai'ried out by Lord Canning, that the statesmen and 
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comniiinders of Hit' suoceefliug decade may well be exeiwcd 
fov believing l.bai, tlie Forward Policy had received its 
death-blow, and lor founding their military at'rangcmentM on 
that bcdief. If Sir Hugh Rose and the Government he served 
had foroK(>en that, in less than twenty years’ time, the Indian 
army would l)e engaged in a second abortive attempt to 
establish British authority in Afghanistaii, it is possible that 
they might have organized it on different lines; but no such 
cloud darkened for theiti the jrolitical horizon, and they set 
themselves to solve the military cpies Lions of their day, within 
the conditions under which they presented themselves, in 
full confidence that those conditions would not vary to any 
great extent. 

The strength of the Indian army on the 1st October, 1878,' 
differed but slightly'’ from what it had been in 1861, and 
the arrangements for rendering that army mobile wore un- 
ehanged. Those arrangements were simple, inexpensive and 
effective. There was to be maintained at 48 cantomnonis, 
extending from Pe.shawar on the north to Trichiuopoly on 
the south, and from Karachi on the we.st to Rfuigoou 
on the east, a supply of carriage, varying in kind and 
amount with the nature of the country, but, in each 
case, sufficient to pei’mit of the mobilisation of a colnnm 
for the prevention, or repression of disturbances in the 
district of which the cantonment was the military centre; 
and to make sure that this cari'iage should not be found 


^Officers, 3,704; Men, 183,538; Horses, 82,173; Guns, 442. 
2 There had been an augmentation of about 4,500 men dming 
the Abyssiruan war. 
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wanting when the occasion for using it should occur, it 
was fiirtlicr directed that it was to be marched out of 
the station for a certain number of days in each yea)'—n 
wise provision for efficiency which, after a time, was allowed 
to fall into disuse. 

No means could have been belter calculated to fulfil the 
purposes ^vhich Sir Hugh Hose had in view; but they did 
not lend themselves to the sudden inobilisatioji of a large 
transport train for use beyoiifl the North-West Frontier. 
Setting aside the obvious tact that it was inexpedient to 
deprive airy cantonment of the carriage which had been 
allotted to it, it is easy to see that only a small proportion 
of the whole was .suited for service on the rough, steep roads 
and in the rigorous climate of Afghanistan, and the moving 
of camels by rail is, at all times, a costly and difficult un¬ 
dertaking. ’ 

The only existing transport, therefor*e, to which .Lord 
Jjytton could have looked for facilitating the advance of one, 
or more armies into Afghanistan, was tliat belonging to the 
military Stations on the Noidh-West Frontier itself; and this, 
as w^e have seen, he had had to sacrifice to the requirements 
of the subordinate expeditions by which he hoped to pave 
the way for the occupation of the Kuram. The difficulty 
of replacing the transport thus expended would have been 
gi’cat under normal conditions of supply; and in India, after 
three famine years, tho.so conditions were abnormal in the 
extreme. It was not only that where human workers had 
died by millions, the four-footed sharers of their toil hiwl 

lieiiim, East India Amij System. (Amy Tramport.) 1885. 
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perished by liniidrcds of tliousaiHlH,' but thiit Lliose ihiit hud 
been preserved were, for the most piiid, so \veakeued by 
privation as to be unlit for the heavy labours of a pceiiliarly 
arduous campaign. But, (it or unlit, strong or i'ecble, iin- 
uiature or worn out, ‘'—the Government, at its wits’ end 
to move the forces it had pledged itself to put into the 
field, was obliged to purchase or hire every camel that 
the people of Sind and the Punjab could be induced to part 
with; and as double the number would have been required 
had grain been can'ied for tho.se actually obtained, the 
military authorities decreed that some fi0,000 of these luckless 
.animals sliould live on what they could pick up along the 
narrowest and most barren tracks in the world. 

Nor was the Indian army in much better case, a.s regarded 
the only kind of artillery which could be of much use to 
troops engaged in mountain warfare. In the whole of India 


' “Cattle disease appeared in several districts of the Punjab 
during 1877-78, and ava.s severely felt in some parts. Phere 
was, moreover, great lo.s,s of cattle, owing' to the failure of the 
summer rains, and the consequent scarcity of fodder. In the 
Uniballa district the deaths of cattle from starvation were estim¬ 
ated at two-ihh'ds of the stock of the dhiricl, while in the Delhi 
and Hissar divisions, it was calculated that over 200,000 head 
died from the same cause.”—Statement exhibiting Moral and 
Material Progress of India, 1877-78. 

- Large numbers of the camels were mere colts, and, of the females, 
many were big with young. It is a notorious fact that whenever 
an order is issued to impress 'transport eattle for .service beyond 
the frontier, the peasantry hide the best of their stock, or, by 
bribing the Native Transport Agents, induce them to oontent 
themselves with the weaklings. 
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there \vere only eigliL Mountain Datleric,—two, of bix guns 
rad), manned by lAii’opean.s, iujcl six, of four guns, each, 
inauiicd by Niitires; and though, stored in the depot of 
each native l)at(ery wei'e two spare gniib, )\'ith equipment 
and anmiunition complete, Llie mules and men neccbbary foi' 
working them nere lacking. To supplement these batteries— 
some of which had to be rotiiined in India—Gatling guns 
were hastily despatdjed from hhigland and forwarded, in 
equal haste, to the troo])s in the /ield; but when the cases 
contai)iing tlion canie to be opened, it was found that they 
had been sent out )vithout duplicate parts, or the instruments 
needful for elfeeting repairs, and on heiiig tested they proved 
to be quite unworkable. The lloi'se and Tield b/itteries tliat 
were also sent up, were of little practical use except on the 
Kandahar side, and ueted everywhere as a drag on the move¬ 
ments of the columns to which they were attached, even 
after their iimmunition had been transferred from waggons 
to the biicks oi’ camels, packed in heletalu —canvas recep- 
lacles—improvised on the spot.* This .same proce.ss of repack¬ 
ing had to be gone through with much of the rifle ammu¬ 
nition, which was sent to the front in Ihg boxes quite 
unsuitable for mule carriage. ® 

'fhe Medical Department was little less unfitted than the 
I’l’anspOTi Department for the strain to which it was about 
to be subjected. No s'peeial arrangements to meet the oxig- 

‘ The batteries were ill-provided with drag ropes and other 
appliances for helping ilie gums through tlie heavy desert tracts, 
and over the steep mountain paths. 

the Kiimw Field Force"^ p, hjS, fiy Major J. A. S. Col- 
ipthotia, R,A. 
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encies of mountain warfare had been devised for the con¬ 
veyance of the side. The bulk of the dliandies issued to the 
Native troops were of so tlimsj a, nature, that they broke 
down iindei- the weight of a sepoy of ordinary size, and the 
measures adopted to strejjgthen them attained their end at 
the expense of the comfort of the poor fellows to whose 
lot it fell to use them; whilst Ihe Eoosbai dhandies, of 
which a certain proportion were issued to both Ihiropean 
and Native troops, though serviceable and eomlbrtable ciiougli 
when properly braced up, were too heavy to be carried by 
only fo\U' bearers. This same drawback of excessive weight 
attached to all the old-fashioned doolie.s; and there were 
only a small number of the uewei' and lightei’ Burke and 
Hamilton patterns in stock; and whether heavy or light, of 
fa\dty or good constructioi'», the vast majority of both the 
dhandies and the doolies would have to be carried by hastily 
impressed bearers, who, being ipiite new to their work, must 
necessarily perform it under conditions equally unfavourable 
to themselves and to the sick. But unreadiness was not 
confined to inattei-s of detail—even so important an admi¬ 
nistrative question as whether the General Field Hospital, 
or the Rogiineiittd Hospital System should be adopted in 
the coming war, being still in debate whilst the Multan Force 
wa.s on its march to Quetta.' 

The paucity of British officers in the Native Army—the 
one blot on the Military Systenr - as it had been settled in 


' Report on the Medical Administration of tlie Afghan Cam¬ 
paign, by Surgeon-General Alexander Smitli, M,D„ C.B. 

® When this system was inaugurated there was still a large 
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1861—rendered the efficient mobilization of the very consi¬ 
derable forces destined to be employed across the North-West 
frontier, a difficult and delicate matter; for it was impossible 
either to send the selected corps into the field with their 
full tale of officei's—only seven, including the surgeon—or 
to fill the numerous appointments in connection with the 
(Tcneral StafI’, and the Supply atid Transport Departments 
w'hich war temporarily creates, without drawing upon other 
regiments all over India, to an extent very injurious to their 
discipline and morale. 

But a still more serious defect in the constitution of 
those forces w'as the large number of Pathans and Baluchis 
included in their ranks. The.se men are good fighters and, 
under ordinary circumstances, good soldiers; but to rely upon 
them ill a campaign which was to be directed against their 
friends and kinsfolk, was to commit an act of over-confident 
folly. ‘ Luckily the clangor from this source was neutralized, 
in some degree, hy the fact that the system of class regiments 

number of unemployed iiffieere whose regiments had mutinied 
and who were available to replace casa<altie.s. In 1878 this 
reserve, practically, no longer existed. 

' General John Jacob, the able administrator of the Sind 
Frontier, had long before warned the Indian Govermneni of 
the danger of enlisting Pathans and Baluchis. “Were I,” he 
wrote in his volume of “View.s and Opinions", published in 1858, 
—“were I proceeding on service against the tribes bordering 
on our frontier, I should consider the real strength of any force 
to be increased by the absence of such soldier,?. They could not 
be trusted without immense risk of failure or disgrace.” 

Lord Lawrence, Sir William Mansfield and Sir Henry Norman 
had recorded similar opinions. 
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pi'cvailiiig prior to the Mutiny, luid been Jilniosi univovsally 
superseded by that of class companies and sipiadi’ons, which 
insured that a jiroportiou of each regiment should be free 
from this natural taint of disaflbction. 

It results from this brief inquiry into the condition of 
India find her Military Forces in tlie year 1878, that Lord 
Ijytton, so far from being able l,o claim for his policy the 
excuse of opportunity, lies open to the charge of having 
forced on an unjust and unnecessary wnr at Ji singularly 
unfavoiiniblc moment; and the only possible cxplauiition oi' 
liis perverse obstinacy is to be found in the fact, to which 
attention has repeatedly been called, that he entirely nnder- 
estiniabed the resistance with whieli ho would meet, and 
consequently the length of time that the struggle would 
endure. Ignorance of military matters and of the character 
find past conduct of the Afghan 'IViboH, nuiy, perhaps, b(“ 
pleaded in extenuation of the Viceroy’s lack of judgment; 
but this only shifts the blame of his infsituatlon I'rom his 
■shouldei's to those of the men, to whom he owed his false 
impressions of the situation witli which lie would have to cope. 
Those men were not the Connnandcr-in-Chief, nor the Mil¬ 
itary Member of Council. Neither Sir Frederick Haines nor 
Sir Samuel Browne was under any delu.sioii as to the char¬ 
acter of the Afghans, and the probability of their acquiesc¬ 
ing tamely in an inva.sion of their country, or as to the 
ease and celerity with which their opposition to the British 
advance could be overcome; and from the moment that they 
clearly under.stood whither I^oi’d Lytton’s ambition was 
huiTyhig his Government, they steadily pressed the tme facts 
of the situation upon hi.s notice. Both were distinguished 
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soklicTh of great experience, and the latter liad an aliuoht 
unique acquaintance with border matters and border races, 
liaving spent nearly his whole service in the Punjab h'rontier 
Porce; but these qualifications had as little weight with Lord 
Lytton as the official positions, in virtue of wdiicli they had 
the right to demand that their advice should be accepted 
ill all that concerned the preparations for, and conduet 
of war. 

The Viceroy’s real counsellors, in military as in political 
matters, were his Private Secretary, Ciolonel (IcorgG Pomeroy 
Colley; the Quarter-Master-General, Major-General Frederick 
Roberts; and the Deputy Commissioner of Peshawar, Major 
I jouis Cavagnari; but though the military theories of the 
first agreed perfectly with the ambitious schemes of the 
two latter, and though all alike concurred in fostering the 
Viceroy’s ignorant contempt for the dangers he was preparing 
to i'un~“jloberts, whose whole life since Die Mutiny, had been 
spent in the (^narter-Ma.stcv-Geiierars Deiiartniont, who had 
filled tlie office of Deputy Quarter-Master-General for several 
years, and that of Quarter-Master-General for three, wavS in 
a far better position than a recent arrival in India like Colley, 
or a Political officer like Cavagnari, for judging of the fitness 
of the Indian Ann}' for the task which they were seeking 
to impose upon it, and, to that extent, must he held to 
have been the more responsible of the three. 

This official responsibility, however, he shares with the 
Adjutant-General, Major-General Peter Luinsden, and the Mil¬ 
itary Secretary to the Indian Governuieiil, Colonel H. K. Burne, 
'I’lie Departments over which these three officers presided, 
divided among them the control of all anungeraents con- 
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iK'ctecl Iiif'dligoiicc, PiaiiH of OperatioiiM, MobiliHatioii, 

l'’oniintion of Depots, Movements of'I'roops, Supply and Trans¬ 
port, Eollowevs, Ordnance, Olotliiug, Discipline and General 
Efficiency of tlu‘ troojis; and through one t)r other of them 
passed all the orders of Govcrinnent and the ('ommander-in- 
Chief; and had the truth with regard to one and all of these 
important branches of the militarv serviee beeji laid before 
tiOrd Lytton, there ean be no doubt, from what is known 
of his unwillingviess to sanction the east of n\aking good the 
deficiencies f)f each, one by one, as they snbsec|uenbly came 
to light, that he would have shi'iink from the tiisk of re¬ 
medying the whole of their defects before giving the signal 
for hostilities, whilst it is not iinpossihle that he might have 
refused to enter upon war with those defects unremedied. 

The truth with regard to Traixsport, Ordnance, Medical 
Gcpiipnicnt and ari’angeinents and the eoiistitution and health 
of the Native army has already Ijeeii laid bare; and it only 
remains to show, in the present chapter, that the same 
inherent unfitness, or culpable unreadiness for the prosecution 
of aggressive war attached to all the arrangement,s eonneeted 
with Intelligence, Followers, Clothing and Depots; for the 
Plan of Campaign cannot be adequately considered till the 
I’lieatrc of Operations has been descrihed, 

There was no lack of information bearing upon Afghan¬ 
istan and its People in the possession of the Indian Military 
Authorities. The conditions under which a second Afghan 
war was to be prosecuted, Avore identical with those under 
which the fir.st had been Avaged; and the pigeon-hole.s of the 
A'arious Departments were filled Avith Reports in Avhieh the 
experiences of that prototype of all possible A%han Avars 
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wiii'o })laiiily clu'oiiicled. If il was too niucli ti'{)Lil)l(j to go 
back to these, there was Colonel Charles Maegregor’s Gazet¬ 
teer which gave, in print and in the most convenient form, 
the very latest information A\ith regard to all the routes 
connecting India with Centi'al Asia, and the possibilities of 
sujjply along each. Had this work been made a text-book 
lor the instruction of officers wishful to qualify for Staff 
employment beyond the Frontier, or for the duties of Trans¬ 
port and Cominia.sariat Officers under conditions of which 
India furnished them with no example—a good deal would 
have been done to dissipate the dark cloud of ignorance 
which overshado-wed the whole Afghan Question for most of 
those who were about to become actors in it. Hut the dust 
on the Afghan Jleports remained undisturbed, and the Gaz¬ 
etteer was kept under lock and key, till, at the last moment, 
when the time for study had given place to the time for 
action, a few clerks were hurriediV set to work to copy out 
certain pa.ssages for distribution to the Staff Officers of the 
^'arious columns. ' But more surprising than thi.s piece of 
stupid ■ official secretiveness, which has been defended on the 


' If this Gazetteer could not be made public, there were other 
books from which useful infoi-raation might have been obtained. 
"I have ,jn.st .secured Hough’s Report on the jjrogress of the 
Army of the Indus (1838), of which there is one copy in camp; 
and by snatches I have managed to read Liimsden’.s Mission to 
Kandahar. Whij Uie informciUon in both thcnc books has not been 
boiled down and circulated to agieer.s is a tniisieiy; a study of these 
reports would have saved us manji mkiakesl" —Kandahar in 1879”, 
by Major A. le Messuriei*, R. E., Brigade Major. 

- Stupid, because the Rus.sian Central StaflP Office at St. Peters- 
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giouiul that, it' Eiiglishiuoti wurt- allowed frc'c accchh lo Lliih 
rich soiivcc of knowledge, Russians vnighh drink at the same 
fount, is the fact that there \cere no maps of Afghanistan 
ready to he issued to the troops—not eveji to their coin- 
nmnders, one of whom, at least, recrossed the Fi'ontiei’ at the 
end of the first phase of the war without having set eyes 
on such a thing. ' 

It required no study of .:Vfglian histoi-y and geography, 
but merely an a(“(|uaiiitance with the ordinary facts of Indian 
military seiu'ice to know that the propoition of followers to 
troops is as 10 to 11.',; yet there were no stores of warm 
clothing and blankets waiting to he distributed Lo the thou¬ 
sands of poor wretches who were shortly to be toim from their 
homes to drive the camels, carj’y the side, and generally 
minister to the ^rants of three armies, and no steps ha,d been 
considered for j)roviding those thousands with ndeejuate shelter. 
In the mutter of Avarni cloLliing, all tlie transport animals, 
and mai\y of the troops were to fare no better than the 


burg contained in 1878 most accurate and e.xhatistivc intelligence 
regarding the military strength and topography of Afghanistan, 
detailed iiifornialion being given of all routes traversing the 
country and leading into India. Even had this not been so, all 
the knowledge in the world could not lessen the diflicnltics in 
the wa}!- of a llussian occupation of Afghanistan; besides, it is 
as true in war as in whi.st, that it is better lo inform one's partner 
than to keep one’s advensary in the. dark—the partner in this 
case, being the whole body of Briti.sh officers in the Anglo- 
Indian army, from whom the Departments withheld knowledge 
essential to the r-ight discharge of their duties. 

’ Sir Frederick Maude. 
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folloHcr.s, nliole i'<‘gii)i(.‘nls mju'cliiiig' to Kauclaluu’ in scant) 
underclothing and cotton eonth; whilst on the Kandahar 
and Kumin sides, the Native soldiers were insufficiently sup¬ 
plied \rith tents. 

IVitli n view to an early iidvance on Kandahar, Quetta 
had been occupied in Ihe auiunni of 1876, hut by so weak 
a force that, as a'c have seen, the first act of the t'oni- 
mtinder-in-Dhief, after the repulse of the Chainberlaiii Mission, 
was to hurry off troops lo its assistance; and although the 
distance l)etwcen the new outpost and the nearest British 
(kintonment of any iinp<jrtauce—Multan—by the shoitcst 
road, exceeded 500 mile.s, no depots of provisions and fodder 
Avere established along this, or any other route; in fact, in 
the whole of Ilalnehistan, Ihe only prejmration for the 
corning struggle—-viz., the collection of Iroosa (chopjrcd straw), 
grain and shec]5sl<in coals at Quetta—was undertaken by 
iMajor Sandenian on his own initiative. Neither was any 
attempt made to prepare for the inarch of troops through 
Baluchistan, by improving the water supply at the different 
halting-places, and by enlarging and clearing tlie old camping- 
grounds ; and Sir Andrew Qlarkc’s ' recommendation, to lay 
a line of railway across tlie dessert from Sukkui' to Dadar, 
Lhougb .strongly .supported by Sir S. Browne, was rejected 
by the Government of which both were memhens. 

There arc two plausible, but mutually destructive explana¬ 
tions of the wholesale neglect of precautions and preparation,s 
which the facts just adduced attest—it may be urged either 
that Shere Alits refusal to permit a British Mis.sion to visii 


Public IVorh- Member of (Joumil 
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Kabiil, at the time and in tlie niaiiner dietfited l^y Iword 
Lyttoii, toolt the Indian Government and the military 
authorities by surprise, or that, long confidently anticipating 
an outhreak of hostilities, they thought it wise to abstain 
from measurcH ^vhich v'ould have revealed those anticipations 
to the outside Avorld, and liave put the Amir on his guard. 
It is impossible, however, to accept either plea. Some, military 
authorities, some members of the Indian Go-saa-innent may 
have been ignorant enough of the aim.s and illusions which 
were worlcing to bring about a rupture between Great Britain 
and Afghanistan, to be astonislred when it Ireeame apparent 
that ^var was innninent; hut tlio Viee«)y wlio shaped those 
aims and nourished those illusions, knew u'ell ^vhither events 
were tending—knew it from the day wlmn tlie first attempt 
to put Lord Halisbury’s Instructions into force, revealed the 
unchangeable nature of the Afghan s])irit of independence; 
and men who took (;are, by threats iu the Gonferencie 
Chamber, and by military and political action on the 
Frontier, to leave Shere Ali in no doubt as to Avhat those 
ends really were, and their determination to attain them, 
are debarred from pleading diplomatic caution in excu.se 
of departmental carelessness and indiflerence. 




C HATTER XV 


TII]'. 'I'HICA'l’llI’-. OF OPF.llATION'S AND 'J'HK I’LAN 01' OAMT'AIOX. 

To follow intelligently the history of any campaign, a 
prcHininary acquaintance with what, in military parlance, is 
termed the theatre of opcrntiom, is indispensable. This knmc- 
ledge is, however, doubly e.ssential where the nature of the 
country in which the war to be studied was waged, and the 
character of the approaches to that country, were such as 
to exercise a fai' stronger influence on the nioveinents of tlie 
attacking force, than tlie counter-movements of the regular 
army, opposing its advance. Owing to its physical and climatic 
peculiarities, the region now about to become the theatre 
of operations in a second Afghan war, offers enormous ditti- 
culties to the progress of forces equipped with till modern 
military appliance.s. Rounded oir the North, by the Kabul 
river; on the West, by the Hazara Mountains and the 
river Helmand; on the South, by Baluchistan; on the East, 
by the Indus—this region, in shape an irregular four-sided 
figure, contaims about 200,000 square miles, an area rather 
larger than that of Erance; and, within it, can be experi¬ 
enced every vai’iety of climate, from torrid heat to almost 
arctic cold. It may be roughly divided into three zones— 
desert, mountain, and high table-land. The first, a istrip of 
country varying in wddth from fifty to one huudi'ed and 
sixty miles, lies either within British territory, or in the 
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territory ol’ )i RriLish (illy, the Khaii of Klielat; the hccoud 
is orcupierl by independent tribes, whose nenlrnlity, or aid, 
Lord LyLLon lioped to piirehase; in tlie third, stand the few 
eitics of Afglninistan, the only points wliere coei’eion ean ])e 
suceessfully aj)plied to tlie rider of that country. 

The war, then, as Lord LytLon conceived of it, was to begin 
in the, to him, improbable event of the Amir’s power surviving 
the loss of his advanced positions in the Khyber and the 
Kuram, at from IHO to dOO miles beyond the Indian frontier, 
according t.o the I'oute taken l)v the diiferent forces. In 
reality, it began as soon ns that frontier was crossed, ami 
except by the Ivliybor route, the diflienltics of tlic under¬ 
taking developed nuieb earlier; for the march from Rawal 
Pindi to Thai, and lliut from Multan to the Indus, lay 
througli rougli aud ban’cn country; liie Lrausfer of troops, 
with their cam].)-ibllowers, guns, horses, elepliants, baggage, 
and stores, from the left to thi; right bank' of Hint river, 
wivii a tremendous business, even in the cold weather, when 
its stream ^vas (lontined to a ehaimcl 1,500 yards wide, and 
there were bridges of boats at Attock and ICluishalgarh, and 
little steamers at Dera Ghazi Khan and Sukkur to facilitate 
the ero.ssing; whilst the desert was to prove a still greater 
obstacle to the advance of the two divisions whose objective 
was Kandahar, There arc few paths aeros.s that desert, each 
strictly marked out by wells and pools, and in those days, 
when there was no railway to Badar, the distance between one 
well, or pool, and another—an interval in several instances 
of .sixteen, in one of twenty-six and a half miles—deter¬ 
mined the length of a day’s inarch; whilst the amount of 
water w'hich the shallowest among them yielded in the 
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Iweiity-foui' lioLirs, fixed tlie immbcr of men who eoulrl be 
despatehecl from the original starting-point day by day; a 
number so small, that [lie Bengal eolumn of the Army of 
the Indus, consisting of only 9,500 men, which marched 
from Shikarpur to the Rolan in 1839, had to be broken up 
into eight detachments; the twalry, into half regimenls. 

Nor is want of water this region’s worst feature:—To 
tpiote the words of one uho had a terrible personal expe¬ 
rience of its dangers. '—“The heat in this part of the world 
is more deadly than the sword of a human enemy. Du.st 
storms occur li'ecpiently at all .seasons of the year, sometimes 
changing the light of mid-day to an intensity of darkness 
to which no ordinary night ever approaches; and this dark¬ 
ness, in severe storms, lasts one, two, or move hours, These 
dust .storms are .sometimes accompanied by a blast of the 
simoon, a poisonous wind which is equally dcstriietive to 
vegetable and animal life.”' 


’ General John Jacob. 

- In June 18J9, Avheu the thermometer in the liosintal at Suk- 
kur stood at l.'JO'’, for several days at 110°, and one day at IIJ", 
and the wind at midnight seemed like a blast from a furnace, 
Jacob and Lieutenant Cory of Her Majesty’s t7tb regiment, 
witli forty European .soldiers, marched from Sukkur to Shikarpur. 
On the first day’.s march of ten miles, seven of the men w'erc 
struck dead by the sun, and four others with Lieutenant Cory, 
were sent Ijaek to Sukkur, all of whom died on the return 
journey, or the following day in hospital. On the second day’s 
march, four more deaths occuiTcd. About the same time, awing 
of the 33rd Bombay Infantry, marching from Shikarpur in charge 
of treasure and stoves, lost all its British officers; and in another 
detachment, a Native officer and nine sepoys died in one day. 
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Rising abruptly IVom the desert, begins ibe series of wild 
mountain ranges, pressing one upon another like waves of a 
petrified sea, where dec]) and narrow defiles, the homes of 
stifling- lieat, cholera and fever, alternate witli liigh passes 
where, in winter, the temperature falls et)nstantly belo^^' zero : 
defile and pass being alike destitute t)f food, forage and 
fuel. Five routes—^thc IGiyber, tlic Kuram, the Guinal, the 
Thai Chotiali and the Bolan—i-nn tlirough these rugged 
wastes. Of these, the two former lead direct to Kabul; tlie 
two latter, to Kandahar; and the Gunml, to Ghazni, the 
central city of Afghanistan, situated on the road ^vhieh 
connects the other two. All are dilflenlt; all, unhealthy; but 
the Khyher route possesses the undoubted advantages of being 
the shortest, the only one practicable, nt all seasons of the 
yeai-, and of starting from the very gates of Peshawar, tlie 
city which is the base of supply for the troops making use 
of it; whereas hundreds of miles separate the eastern end 
of the Rolan, the 'I'hal Chotiali and the Gunml from theii' 
base—Multan; and the entrance of the Ivurnni Valley rmile 
is 150 miles distant from its base—Rawal Pindi. 

Of these four routes, the Rolan is, after the Khyber, tlie 
main comniereial and military road between India and 
Afghanistan; partly, as affording tlie best approach to 
Kandahar and Herat, and, partly, as lying nearest to the 
ports of the Indian Ocean. The depth of the mountain zone 
at this point is about 120 miles, and, of this distance, one 
half is the single defile which gives its name to the entire 
route. The path through this narrow gorge follows closely 
the bed of the stream, which turns in the rains, or during 
the melting of the snows, to a roaring rushing torrent. 
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sweeping all before it, and rendering the earaping-grounds 
on its banks unfit for occupation. Those camping grounds 
ai'e few, very restricted in extent, and owing to the fact 
that they arc used, year after year, by the Kafilas on their 
way to and from India, their sanitary condition is alway.s 
extremely bad. By this route, the limits of time during 
which military operations can be conducted, are determined 
by the desert, which stamps it as a winter road; whereas 
the Kurara, the third of the routes selected by Lord Lytton 
as a line of advance for British troops, is, ovr account of 
the great height of the Shulargardan Pass—11,500 feet—a 
.summer road only. Under ordinary eircumstance.s, the folly 
of prosecuting a war by lines which can only be used alter¬ 
nately, must strike even persons ignorant of strategy; but 
where, owing to the immense distances separating tho,se lines, 
and the absence of all lateral communications between them, 
the forces using them can be of no seiwice to each other, 
the question of summer and winter roads fails, naturally 
enough, to attract attention. It was not one war but three 
wars that were about to begin; and it mattered little whether 
they were all waged together, or one at a time. 

To the Afghan mountains succeeds the Afghan Plateau— 
a somewhat mi.sleading term; for this great .stretch of country, 
400 miles long, and from 100 to 200 milc.s wide, is not one 
big table-land, but a series of plains, rising by uneven steps 
from Kandahar on tlie .south, and Kabul on the north, 
towards Ghazni, and broken by numerous ranges of hills, 
which push up from them to a height varying from 1,000 
to 6,000 feet. The Kabul end of this .so-called plateau is 
6,500 feet; the Kandaliar end, 3,600 feet; and its highest 

19 
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part near Gliazni, 8,000 feet above tbe sea level. 'Flio 
Ghazni Highlands arc the watershed of this region, send¬ 
ing its drainage, north-cast, into the Kabul river, and, 
south-west, into the river.s Arghastan, Tarnak, and Arghandab, 
which, after mingling their waters, How into the Hclmand, 
and perish with it in the de-scid, of Seistnn. All Afghan 
rivers How, for the greater part of their course, through deep 
]'avines, and, consequently, are, in general, useless for irrigating 
purposes; and when, as in the ease of the streams above named, 
they rise to the level of the surrounding country, and become 
wider and more sluggish, the evaporation from them is .so 
great that they can fei’lilize only a narrow strip of land on 
either bank; and the whole country, however much it may 
differ in its other features, hiis this in common, that little or 
no addition can ever be made to its cultivated lands. These 
vary in extent, in productiveness, and in the nature of their 
crops, The lofty, pine-clad mountains of the Kingdom of 
Kabul, enclose little valleys and glens where fruit and vege¬ 
tables grow in profusion, and where a small amount of 
cereals are raised. The Ghazni district also grows fruit; 
blit its chief products are wheat and barley, with which, after 
providing for their own need.s, the inhabitants supply tho.so 
of the capital. The Province of Kandahar is either desert, 
or high pasture land, browsed by the sheep of the nomadic; 
tribes, who live almost exclusively on their flesh. Earaines— 
with their accompaniment—pestileime, are of freejuent occur¬ 
rence in Afghanistan;' and, in the best seasons, the country 

’ Dr. Bellew, in his Journal of a Political Mmion in Afghanistan, 
tells us of one which he witnessed in Kandahar in the year 
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only jubt fjupportb its population, and exports no food stuffs 
except fruit and a little honey. 

As regards the population of the future theatre of oper¬ 
ations,—that portion of it which was under the rule of 
Sherc AH contained about 4,500,000 inhabitants; and about 
1,500,000 were scattered throughout Baluchistan and the 
territories of the Independent Afghan Tribes. Little or no 
cohesion existed among these peoples; not even among the 
clans recognising the sovereignty of the Amir; ' and the 
direct authority of that prince was little felt outside the 
cities occupied by his regular troops. The chief difference 
between the tribes on the two sides of an ill-defined fron¬ 
tier, consisted in the fact that one set paid tribute to 
the Kabul Government, and the other was subsidised by 


1857:—“Whilst traversing the filthy lanes of the city we had 
full and painful proof of the sufferings of the people from the 
combined effects of scarcity and pestilence. -. This terrible 
pestilence and famine continued with unabated severity for fully 
six weeks after our arrival, and the daily scenes of hideous 
suffering we encountered on our way to the open country proved 
a most painful ordeal... The sufferings and privations of the 
Kandaharis during this famine were really tenable ... We had 
considerable difficulty in feeding our horses and baggage animals, 
and for several days could get no grain whatever, and but small 
supplies of fodder. The price of barley was four seers tlie 
rupee, wheat flour sold at two seers the rupee... At such 
prices, the poor could get no flour at all, and for several months 
subsisted on clover and lucern, wild herbs and mulberry leaves 
which they as often ate uncooked as cooked." 

' It is probable that Ahdur Rahman exercises stricter sway 
over his subjects than Sherc AU ever pretended to enforce. 
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it. ‘ In the Kingdom ol“ Afghanistan, omitting the province 
of d’urkcstan, which lay outside tlie theatre of operations, 
scvei'al di.stinct I’aecs dwell side hy side. Tlic' Tajiks, numbering 
about 500,000 souls, and tlie Kizze]ba,Hhis, numbering about 
900,000 ai'c both of Persian origin, and speak that tongue; 
but the former belong to the Sunni, the latter, to the 
Shiah branch of the Mahomedan religion; and whilst the 
first ai’c addicted to agricultural pursuits, the second are, 
for the most part, physicians, merchants, and traders. Both 
enlist freely in the rcgulai' army; the bulk of the cavalry 
and artillery, in 1878, being Kizzclbashis. The 50,000 Ha¬ 
zaras living in Afghanistan proper, though also a Persian- 
speaking people, ai'c of Tartar descent. Their stronghold is 
in the mountains of the same name, which they have always 
defended with extraordinary bravery; but the poverty of 
their home drives many of the able-bodied men to seek 
work elsewhere, and they arc found scattered over the country 
as farm labourers and domestic servants. The 300,000 Hin¬ 
dus settled in Afghanistan transfict all the banking busino.ss 
of the country, and hold its chief trade in their hands; 
and though, as aliens and infidels, they labour under many 
restrictions and disabilities, they are not actively persecuted, 
and appear to pro.sper. 

The 300,000 Jats-—Mahoinedaiis of the Sunni Sect, gene¬ 
rally supposed to be the aboriginal inhabitants of the land— 

^ Many of the Independent Tribes once subsidised by the Amir 
of Kabul are now under British Sovereignty, 

“ According to Dr. Bellew, they occupy in the Afghan cities 
a position analogous to that of the Heathen in the cities of Israel. 
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earn their livelihood as larm servants, barbers, musicians etc., 
whilst 150,000 Kafirs, Kashmiris, Armenians, and other 
aliens inhabit Kabul and its neighbourhood, some settled on 
the land, others engaged in commerce. The 3,000,000 true 
Afghans—all speaking Pushtu, all belonging to the Sunni 
Sect—are divided by their mode of life into nomadic and 
settled tribes, the former, who are found chiefly in Khorassan, 
are tent dwellers, migrating with their fiunilies and flocks of 
camels and .sheep from one place to another in search of 
pa.sture. The latter, constituting the bulk of the nation, 
form the village coimnunitias, and to some extent, the popu¬ 
lation of the towns. As a rule, they are the owners of land, 
which they either cultivate themselves or employ hired 
labourers lo cultivate for them. They are the chief carriers 
of the country, but petty trade of all kinds they eschew. 
Ei’oin them the infantry of the standing army is chiefly 
I'ecruited. 

Whether nomadic or settled in his habits, Avhether a sub¬ 
ject of the Amir, or the member of an Independent Tribe, 
the Afghan boars an evil reputation. According to Dr. 
Bellow, who knew him well, “he is vain, bigoted in religious 
matters and national or tribal prejudices, revengeful of real 
or imaginary injuries, avaricious and penurious in the ex¬ 
treme, prone to deception which they fail to conceal, and 
wanting in courage and perseverance... . They are, more¬ 
over, by nature and profession, a race of robbers, and never 
fail to practise this peculiai-ly national calling on any and 
every opportunity. Among themselves, finally, the Afghans 
are quarrelsome, intriguing, and distru-stful of each other, 
and by neighbouring nations they are considered faithless 
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and intractable.*’' But Elpliin.stone’.s aceount of the .saiiu; 
people is more pleasing. “A traveller,” he wrote, “would 
find it diffieult to comprehend how n nfiti(3n could subsist 
in such disorder, and would pity tho.se who were compelled 
to pass their day.s in such a scene, and whose minds were 
trained by their unhappy situation to fraud and violence, to 
rapine, deceit and revenge. Vet he would scarce fail to ad¬ 
mire their martial and lofty spirit, their hospitality, and 
their bold and simple manners, ecpially removed from the 
suppleness of a citizen and the awkward rusticity of a clown ; 
and he would, probably, before long, discover among so 
many qualities that excited his disgust, the rudiments of 
many virtues. 

As is natural among men living always on the edge of 
starvation, the normal condition of the Afghan peoples is 
one of internecine strife; ueverthelcH.s, there is one passion 
common to all, which has proved itself .strong enough to 
bring them, temporarily, into line—namely, hatred of the 
Kafir—the infidel stranger, who should threaten their turbu¬ 
lent independence, or tempt their poverty by the sight of 
convoys of provisions and arms, tailing .slowly along their 
difficult roads. And, on their mountain .sides, under their 
own leaders, fighting in order so loose that they can scatter 
and disiippear in the twinkling of an eye, to reappear and 
reform with equal celerity—the Afghans are formidable 
foes; and their martial qualities make of them good soldier-s 

' Journal of a Mission to Afghanistan in 1SB7. 

To these two writers I am chiefly indebted for my account 
of the peoples of Afghanistan. 
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iu the ranks of a well-disciplined, well-led regular army. 
Shore Ali’s visit to India, in 1869, had shown him the 
value of such an army, and to its creation he had devoted, 
year after year, nearly a fourth of the whole revenue of his 
kingdom, with fair .succe.ss so far as its numhers, arm.s and 
equipment were concerned. ' 


’ The following was the estimated strength of the Amir’s 


Regular Army in 1878;— 

79 Battalions of Infantry . .'>0,000 

9,5 Regiments of Cavalry ... . 10,000 

A special militia who were in receipt of a small salary and 
enjoyed other privileges, numbered:— 

Infantry . 60,000 

Cavalry . 95,000 


Besides the above there was a gcnei'al levy; every adult male 
inhabitant being expected to take up arms at a moment’s 
notice, a call which they obeyed with remarkably alacrity. In 
the first Afghan war it was estimated that one-eighth of the 
entire population were at one time under arms.— Records in the 
Russian Central Staff-Oflice at St. Petershurgh. 

Mr. G, Hensman, in his Afghan War, 1879-80 gives the fol¬ 
lowing details regarding the armament of the Amir’s forces 
in 1878:— 

English Siege Train (Elephant) . 6 


Cahuli „ „ 

3 > .. 

. 10 


(Bullock). 

. 18 

Hor.sed guns 

(Breech loaders 8.9 j 

/Brass guns 56 ^. 

/Breech loaders 6 > 


Mountain guns 

jMuzssle „ 48 ... 

(Brass „ 96 J 

. 1.50 

Various small guns 

of position. 

. 50 

Total ...'W 
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But it Uickocl tlio first usstMitial of ;ui or^'anised military 
force—an intelligent, energetic and liigBly educated body of 
olKcers—and it wfis, consequently, to play a far smaller part 
in the coming struggle tlian the Tribal Militia, in which 
every male subject ol' the Amir, hetween the ages of sixteen 
and sixty, was enrolled. 

It was easy to foresee that the natural chai’actoi’istics of 
the inhabitants of Afghanistan, coupled with the absence 
of all surplus food along the dilferent lines of advance, must 
greatly affect the movements of the British invaders. Large 
tjuantities of provisions for man and beast must, necessarily, 
accompany each foi’ce, greatly retai'ding ])rogross. Convoy 

Number of llifles entered in the Government books as having 


been issued to the troops: — 

English Sniders . t>,000 

„ Enfields . 15,000 

„ IliHed Carbines . 1,S00 

Bnmswick Rifles . 1,400 

Tower Muskets . 1,000 

Cavalry Pistols . 1,045 

Cabuli Sniders. 2,189 

„ Enfields . 8,212 

„ Rifled Carbines . 589 

Kandahar Enfields . 458 

Herati „ 516 

Various kinds for Cavalry (double-barrelled etc.). 

Smooth bores (probably many Tower Muskets). 1,418 

Flint Muskets. 1,300 

Total ... 49,875 


The manufacture of gunpowder was entrusted to contractors, 
and ill war-time, doubtless, a ton of powder could have been 
Supplied every day, ns long as funds were forthcoming. 
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after convoy would have to follow, to ensure whose safety 
ever lengthening lines of communication must be strongly 
held. Attempts might be made to buy the neutrality of the 
Natives, but, divided as they were into iuunerou& tribes and 
sub-tribes, rendering scant obedience to their chiefs, oi- recog¬ 
nising rival claimants to the office of Head-man, no reliance 
could he placed upon agreements concluded with them, and 
incessant vigilance would have to be practised agaimst nom¬ 
inal allies, no less than against open enemies. Such vigilance, 
extending over long distance.s and maintained under most 
trying climatic conditions, drains the strength of an army, 
and wears away its spirit and temper. 

Under these circumstances, what ought to have been the 
aim of the Indian Anthoritie.s wlien they sat down to settle 
the best way of punishing Shere Ali for the niiront suffered 
by the British Mission? Clearly, to diminish to the utmost 
the opportunities of friction with the Independent Tribe,s. 
Instead of three liim of (ulvanir, each giving birth to its 
own swarms of ubiquitous, intangible, ti'oublesome foe.s, and 
calling for three armies and three sets of transport, commis¬ 
sariat and hospital arrangemeat,s— one line of advance .sliould 
have been adopted, and the choice of that one, political 
considerations should have decided. If territorial aggi'andiso- 
meui was held to be the fittest satisfaction for wounded 
British honour, 10,000 men could have driven the Amii’'’s 
troops across the Shutargardan, and have permanently 
annexed the Kuram. If the object desired was to keep 
Russia at arm’s length by going half way to meet her, 
then S5,000 men could have occupied Kandahar, and ef- 
fedually over-awed the tribes along the road. But if the 
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blow was to bo dealt direct at the ottciidcr liiinsolf, the 
iChyber lino was the one to select, lor, by this, a like force 
—10,000 men to do the work and 15,000 to iiold theii- 
eommiiuications—might have taken his caj)ital, broken u|) his 
army, destroyed his stores of arms and ammuni tion, and marched 
back again to India between the beginning of I'Vbruary and the 
end of April. ‘ Foi‘ the cxeeution of any one of these sehemes 
there was ample transport procurable in India, without the 
necessity of starving it by the way; and two additional months 
devoted to preparations would have sent the trooiis into the 
Held thoroughly ecpiipped at all points; whilst none but regi¬ 
ments in good health need have been employed. In this way, 
we should have come into contact with the tribes along one 
route only, in dealing with whom much annoyance and waste 
of time might have been .saved by substituting for unsatis¬ 
factory negotiations a simple proclamation of our aims and 
intentions, backed up by a display of force too great foi’ 
the Afridi.s, or Ghilzais to venture on opposing, or harassing, 
our movements, and by a scrupulous avoidance of all con¬ 
duct likely to irritate and annoy men whom it was not our 
interest to convert into foes;—conduct, such as the sending 
of expeditions off the main road to pry into the secrets of, 
hitherto, unvi.sited valley.s. Such a definite, limited plan of 
campaign would have reduced to a minimum the expense and 
risks of the war, and must, certainly, have attained the aim 


* Since those days many conditions in the problem of an in¬ 
vasion of Afghanistan have changed; and it is probable that a 
much larger force would now be required, even for a temporary 
occupation of Kabul, 
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that it^ authors had in view; whereas, the plan adopted, 
wliich embraced, in a lialf-hearled, Lincertaiii sort of way, 
the three schemes between which a choice should have been 
made, imposed a maximum of sacrifice on India and her 
army, with no result save the confused and weary fighting- 
recorded in the second volume of this history. That plan 
threw one army into the Kuram and another into the 
Khyber, at the beginning of winter, under instructions not to 
press forward to Kabul; and sent a third force to demonstrate 
at Kandahar, dragging with it heavy cannon for the capture 
of Herat, a city which it was too weak e^cr to dream of 
approaching. 
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THK Ql'K'n’A ItKINVOltCiaiKNTS AND TllK MUITAN laiOIA:) FOllOK, 

'L'hic Quetta reinfoi'cenients, to tlie conitiitind of which 
Majoi-Cienci'al Michael A. S. llidchilph, C.U.,' had been 
appointed, were drawn from various (piarhfirs:— 

Ji Battery, 4th Brigade lloyal jVrtillery, tlie 70th hoot, 
the 19th Bengal Infantry and a conpairy of Sappers and 
Miners from Multan; the i26th Bengal Infantry from Mian 
Mir; the l.st Bunjah Cavalry from Dera Gliazi Khan;" the 
2 ik 1 I'uiiiah Cavalry from Rajaiipur; the Bind hrontier 
Force fi'oin .lueobabad; and the 37th and 39th Boml)ay 


' Michael Antiiony Bharpoel Bkldulph, born in lK2;j, entered the 
army in 184;J, and served with distinction in the Crimen, lie had 
seen no active service in India, but had filled several important 
]rosls in that country, and had ncajuired a con.sidcrable know¬ 
ledge of native chavaeter. That he had no personal acquaint¬ 
ance with the service conditions of the land into which he was 
about to penetrate, was a disadvantege which he shared with 
too many officers, and, if this ignorance, in the early part of 
the war, led him into some mistakes, especially into expecting 
more from his troops than, under those conditions, they could 
possibly perform, he was quick to see bis errors and I'csouveefut 
in I'epairing them, 

* This regiment was temporarily replaced at Dera Ghazi Khan 
by the 8th Bengal Cavalry from Multan, thus leaving the latter 
station without any ganlson. 
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Int'aiiti'y, and No. i2 Bombay Jlountain Battery li'oni the 
Bombay Presidency. 

Starting from different points, the various corps were to 
cross the desert as separate units, except the 70th, the 
Battery of Royal vVrtillery and the company of Sappers and 
Minei’s who, under the immediate command of the General, 
w'ere to march together to Dadar by the Dera Biighti route, 
which had been adopted as the shortest road from Multan 
to Quetta, in spite of the fact that no British troops had 
hitherto ever made use of it, and that Captain North, R.E., 
who traversed it wdth a company of Sappers, in 1876, had 
reported it to he impassable for guns and very badly sup¬ 
plied w'ith w'ater. That, under such circumstances, it should 
have been selected by the military authorities as the line 
of march for a British regiment and a battery of artillery, 
is the best proof that those authoritie-s could have given 
of their deep sense of the dangers to which the small 
garrison at Quetta was e.xposed. ' These troops left Mul¬ 
tan, in advance of their leader, on the 25th September, 
and bivouacked for the night at Sher Shah, where a 
steamer and a number of flat-bottomed country-boats were 
waiting to convey them, their camp-followers, guns, cattle, 
camels, baggage and stores, to the right bank of the 
Chenab. The river being in flood, the passage occupied 
tw'o days; and the hard work and the exposure to the siin 
told HO severely upon men weakened already by a summer 
spent in one of the hottest stations in India, that, on the 

^ The first 45 miles of the alternative route by Sukkur and 
Dadar were still closed by the Indus floods. 
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second day, a coiihidemblo number had to 1 h‘ sent l)aclt sick 
to Multan. 

('robsiiig the Indus, four days later, proved an e(]ually 
tedious o]K'ratioii; and on the niareli from Dora Ghani 
Khan to Rnjaupur—a distance of .seventy-eight miles—with 
the surging river on one hand, and the burning desert on 
the other, the hospitals began to till in a very (»niiuous 
manner. All the more welcome, therefore, was the cool 
shade of Rajanpiir, when that pretty, bowery little station 
was reached on the Idth October; and the week .spent in 
its shady avenue,s, waiting for the arrival of the General 
and his Siaff, worked a most satisfactory change in the 
health of the Force, 

Bkldulph Iiad arrived in Multan, on the 8th October, to 
learn that his troops had left that station very poorly 
equipped, and he spent some days there in trying to make 
good the more serious deficiencies. But very little was to 
be procured locally, and the arsenal ol' Firozpur, the base 
of supply for all troops moving on Kandahar, not being in 
railway communication with Multan, it would have taken 
too long for his indents on that place to be complied with. 
Leaving, therefore, Captain W, G. Nicholson, 11. E., to 
organi.se an Engineers’ Park, for which no provision had as 
yet been made, with orders to follow him as quickly as 
possible,' the General endmrkcd, on the l3Lh October, on 

' Nicholson rejoined Biddulph at Quetta in November, bring¬ 
ing with liim a mule train which he had formed with remark¬ 
able celerity, and loaded up with entrenching tools, implements 
for blasting operations, and large quantities of cordage and hauling 
ropes, which proved quite invaluable. 
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one of the river .steamers, accompaiiied by Major G. B. 
Wolseley, A.ssistaiit Adjutant-General, Captain H. B. Hanna, 
Quarter-Master-Geiicrars Staff, and Captain W. S. S. Bissct, 
Eicld-Enginccr, and taking with him such stores and com¬ 
missariat supplies ns he had been able to collect. Mithankot, 
a village twelve miles south of Rajanpur, just below the 
confluence of the Chenab and the Indus, where, at thi.s time, 
there wa.s talk of throwing a bridge over tlie latter river, 
for the convenience of the column that was to follow in 
the wake of the Quetta reinforcements, was reached on the 
16th, Here the General and his Staff mounted horses that 
were in waiting for them, and rode to Rajanpur, where four 
busy days were spent in completing the arrangements for 
the dc.serl inarch and the advance thi’ougli the Bolan Pass 
to the Highlands of Quetta, where, as they well knew, they 
should find winter already begun. No zeal and forethought, 
however, could compensate for the lack of articles of the 
first necessity; and they had to submit to the mortification 
and anxiety of seeing the 70th enter on its long march with 
no clothing save the cotton coats and trousers in which they 
had left Multan, and of knowijig that the camp-followers 
were in still more pitiable case. Fortunately, the night 
before the niarch began, a consignment of blankets intended 
for Quetta arrived by steamer at Rajanpur, on which, not¬ 
withstanding the protest of the commissariat officer in 
charge of the convoy, the Assistant Quarter-Master-General 
at mice laid hands for distribution to these unhappy crea¬ 
tures; a proceeding for which he ha,d afterwards to account 
to the Military Authorities at Head Quarters, who were, 
however, sensible enough to perceive that to employ trans* 
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port to ffU'iy up ttic^e c-ovcniigs to Qui'tla, wliun huiidrals 
ot human beings were in danger of dying for wtuvl of them, 
\vovild have' boon a cruel wask* both of camels and blankets, 
The only thing to he regretted was llic cousigunieiii’s not 
being large enough to provide rugs foi the tivuisport animals 
also. 

On Hie J20th October the troops bade farewell to Ra- 
jaiipur, and plunged into the desert, moving with all 
mililary [irccaiitions, as if in the presence of an enemy. The 
first two inarches were short, and the road fairly practicable, 
but, on the third day, the difiiculties of tlii' route were en¬ 
countered ill full force. To avoid the worst lu’at, the camp 
broke up from l-algoslu long bc'fove dawn; but Uio progress 
of the column, hampered not only by its baggage and by a 
month’s supply of all food, down to grain for the horses 
and cattle, but also by the charge of a large commissariat 
convoy and of a drove of horned cattle to be consumed m 
route —^vas so slow that, ivhcn the sun rose crimson above 
the horizon, shedding a ruddy liglit ovei’ the desert, the 
next halting-place, Bandowali, was still miles away. ^Vith 
the sail c'ame a curious phenomenon; hundreds of fickle 
little winds flickered ahout in every direction, carrying up 
with them, high in air, slender columns of hot sand, which 
waltzed and whirled, and rose and sank as if invisible sprites 
uei'e engaged in a great top-spinning eontest. After a 
while, those died away, to be succeeded by dense clouds of 
sand which completely enveloped tlie moving mass of men and 
animals, filling mouth and nostrils, eyes and cars, with fine, 
sharp dust. Througti rents in these cloudfi, the figures of 
the camels, viewed at a distance, grew strangely elongated, 
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broken and spectral; and, oji the far horizon, great reaches 
of calm water mocked the thirst of man and beast; for the 
contents of the pakhals' had been consiimed in the stifling 
night hours, or had gradually leaked away. As the sun rose 
higher and higher in tire clondle.ss sky, man after man fell 
senseless, or gasping, to the ground. The wearied horses and 
bullocks could scarcely pull the guns and wagons through 
the soft, deep .sand, though men, equally wearied, hauled at 
the drag-ropes, or literally, put their shoulders to the wheel; 
only the camels, children of the dc,scrt, plodded patiently 
and unconcernedly along. It was two o’clock in the after¬ 
noon when the main body reached the little fori of Ran- 
dowali, held by a detachment of the Frontier Cavalry, having 
taken ten hours in marching sixteen miles. A few spare 
camels and the tired hospital carriage, after depositing the 
sick, had to go back to pick up, one by one, the men who 
had fallen by the Avay, and it was five p.in. before the rear¬ 
guard marched in. - The same evening, the General, who had 
been detained by business a.t Rajanpur, overtook the Force, 
and gave orders that it should .spend the following day in 
rest, preparatory to facing a still more formidable march, 
there being no water and, consequently, no halting-place 
between Bandowali and Kabradani, a distance of twenty- 
three miles. With Biddulph came the Political Officer to his 

' Leathern bag.s made out of bullock hides; they were quite 
new, unseasoned and very leaky. 

- Throughout that trying day, all the officers, though suffering 
severely themselves, did their be.st to cheer and help the men; 
but Dr. M. Knox of the 70th, always energetic and devoted, sur¬ 
passed him.self in his unwearied attention to the sick. 


20 
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Force, Mr. F. Fryer, ‘ Deputy Cominis.siouer of Dora Ghazi 
Khali, and three Baluchi chiefs—Nawab Inian Bulv.sh, Nawah 
Jemal Khan, and Sirdar Mirtun Klian. The Political Olficer, 
whose knowledge of tlic Baluchi tribes was second only to 
Sandeman’s, proved of great assistance to the Force, and the 
three Chiefs, who, in con.sei^uenee of possessing land both in 
Sind and Baluchistan, had great influence over the border 
tribes, rendered priceless service to the British cause. ’ 

The 83rd was an anxious day for the General and his 
officers, both staff and regimental. It was not only that they 
had to prepare for an exceptionally long march, and that 
the road was reported to be very heavy and out by several 
stony nullahs, but that, in addition to the sick in hospital, 
there were a hundred men of the TOth regiment unable to 
walk, and the artillery hoi-ses and draught bullocks were in 
an exhausted condition. It was therefore clear that unless 
some means could be found to relieve the latter and to in¬ 
crease the amount of carriage at the disposal of the troop.s, 
the march must end in a disaster. 

A commissariat convoy, as has been mentioned, accom¬ 
panied the Force; this, Biddulph now brolce up, handing 
over the provisions and all extra baggage to Nawab 
Iman Buksh—who undertook to convey them safely to 
Quetta, and faithfully performed what he had promised—and 
appropriating the camels partly to the use of the sick and 

' Now Sir Frederick Fryer, Lieutenant-Governor of Burma. 

’ Months later, Biddulph wrote of these chiefs;—“They have 
thrown in all the power of their influence to assist us, and this 
they have done with a steadiness of purpose and an ability 
which merit the highest consideration and praise.” 
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foohhorc’, and partly for the carriage of the ammunition, 
which was transferred from four of the wagons to hastily 
improvised canvas bags. Tlie wagoas themselves were placed 
in the fort; the bullocks that had drawn them being thus 
set free to lighten the labours of their fellows attached to 
the wagons that Avere still to accompany the Eorce. The 
arrangement, especially that part of it which gave the future 
food supply of the Quetta garri.soii into the hands of the 
Chief of what had but very recently been a robber tribe, 
would have been unjustifiable had the pressure of cii'cum- 
stanccs been less urgent: but a.s General Biddulph’s choice 
lay between this act of supreme tru.sl and the collapse of 
the expedition, he deserves only praise for having conceived 
the plan and boldly carried it through. 

At 8 p.m, on the 24th, the column moved off once 
more, the Battery leading, escorted by 200 picked men of 
the 70th Regiment. The night was pitch dark, and there 
were no lanterns to throAV light on the iiiequalitie.s of the 
hummocky, undulating ground. The loose, deep sand slipped 
and slid beneath the hoofs of the struggling horses and 
swallowed up the wheels of the gun-carriages and wagons to 
the very axle-trees, and at the end of the first mile the whole 
Force had lo halt Avhilst the battery forge Avas being ex¬ 
tricated. To save unnecessary fatigue and exposure, the 
order of march Avas now reversed, the main body of the in¬ 
fantry and all the sick being placed in front and bidden 
jnake tire best of their way to Kabradani. The Genei*al and 
his Staff remained Avith the Battery Avhich, for a time, toiled 
painfully on. Again and again, first one wagon and then 
another .stuck fast, and the horses had to be sent back to 
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the assislance of the bullocks; whilst the desperate straining 
of the poor beasts often broke the harness, and much time 
was lost in efibeting repairs. 

At sunrise, after ton hours of incessant and killing toil 
in wlueh only tiiue miles bad been aeeomplislied, the General 
halted the wagons, and leaving a small detachment of infan¬ 
try, a lew gunners and -some of the B/duehi guides to guard 

them, rode ou with his Stall’ to Kabradani, ahere his first care 
was to send back food and water to the men whom he had 
left behind. About p.ni. the gnus eaincs erawling painlully 
in, and when the teams bud been fed, watered and rested, 
they were sejit back to bring in the wagons, which arrived 
safely next day. 

After the experience of the fM'th and J25th of October, 
there were no more night niarclies, and the column was split 
up into three bodies which advanced at the distance of a 
march apart:—First, the Hoad-Quarteivs ^vith an escort; 

then, the 70th Regiment; last, the l‘’icld Rattery and the 
Happens and Miners. 

The character of the country now began to change, wild, 
stony ridges taking the place of the flat, sandy desert. 
The rough, jagged, flint-strewn track running through these 
liills tore and bruised the feet of the bullocks and transport 
animals, and much labour had to be ex])cnded on it before 
it could be made practicable for the guns. The days and 
nights were still oppressively hot, but tboro was a slight 
touch of crispness in the air at dawn. The scenery was 
magnificent, especially at sunrise and sunset, when the stony 
valleys were filled with golden light and the hill tops stood 
out rose-coloured against the cloudless sky; but the boanty 
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WHK ten'ible in its lonoliucns aiicl siloace; nowhere was there 
a sign of animal or vegetable life—no house, no tree, no hum 
of insect, no twitter of bird. ' 

The country through which the Force was now marching 
belonged to the Dera Bugbtis, a tribe whose raiding pro¬ 
pensities had made them equally trouble.some to the Briti.sh 
authorities in Sind, and to their nominal .sovereign the Khan 
of Khclat. Adjoining the Dera Bughti territory, a fe\v 
marches to the north-east of Biddulphts line of advance, were 
the lands of the Marris, a tribe which in tlic first Afghan 
war had distingui.shed itself as much by the vigour of 
the opposition offered by it to the invading array, whose 
regular troops it more than once defeated, as by its chi¬ 
valrous generosity in its hour of triumph. Since the year 18715, 
the Indiair (jovernment had dealt with these tribes inde¬ 
pendently of the Khan of Khelat, and by granting them a 
sLibiitantial subsidy and encouraging them to enlist in the 
Frontier Force, liad gained a con.siderable influence over 
them, of which Biddulph was now ho receive the proof, for 
on hi.s aiTival at Songsila, the chief village of the Bughtis, 
lie found n number of chiefs assembled to receive him and 
jirofirse in offers of as.sistance, which were well kept till the 
disaster at Maiwaud in 1880 proved too strong a strain on 
their new-born loyalty to British rule. 

At Lehri, Biddulph overtook the 1st Punjab Cavalryj 

’ These rklge.s are intersected in places by wide nullahs in 
which, after rain, Wcater flows and gras.s .springs up; hut as the 
whole I'ainfall of the district is little more than an inch per 
annum, the vegetation is but skin deep and dies quickly away. 
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which had 'itaricd some days hefoie Ids oolumii, hill had 
lost itself in the desert,' and a detaehineiit of that legimcni 
under Captain Corrie Bird was added to the Generars escort, 
Bird reniaining- on the Slaff for the rernaindm’of Ihe campaign. 

On the 31st October, the Head QuaiLers anived at 
Dadar, a town of some si/e for Baluchistan, and dining the 
campaign an important link in Ihe line of communications 
between Quetta and the Indus. It lies three miles to the 
south-east of lh(‘ mouth of ihe Bolaii, ou the I'ivcr of the 
same name, or rather, on one of the elmnnels into which 
that stream breaks up on issuing from the mountains. At 
ecvlain seasons Llieso lilt and overtlow, making eultivation, 
on a limited scale, possible; but tliey are dry for so large 
a part of the year Lliat the tonm has to depend for water 
upon tanks and wells, which yield none tliat is not hraekish 
and unwholesome. According to 'riiornton, the lexicographer, 
“ its lieal probably cxccc'ds that of any other iilaeo on earth 
in the same parallel of latitude," a fact whieh its situation— 
shut in on three sides by bare rocky hills and ojien on the 
foiu'ih to the desert—fully explains. ■ 

Whilst waiting here for the 7()1h to march in, General 

' Guides themselves sometimes lose their way in these jiath- 
less wastes. 

- “The Bvahuib have a provcrbiril saying to the ctfeeL that no 
other place of final torment was neeclod after the formation of 
Dadar. The descriptions given of it by those who have passed 
a hot season there, are most painful. Men by no means given 
to exaggeration assured me that they envied the dead, and that 
they would rather die than pass aiioiher season there; that the 
thermometer in tents stood at 130'’, with an entire slagnatipu 
of air.”—Diary of the Rcy. T, N, Alien in 1843, 
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IJiddulph found food for anxious thought in the reports 
furnished to him by Captain F. S. Reynolds, the political 
officer who had been sent to collect and stack fuel and fodder 
at different points in the Rolan. He and his voluntary as¬ 
sistant, Mr. Pitman of the Telegraph Department, had done 
their best, but wdth very poor results. The treeless desert 
and equally treeless Pass yielded no fire-wood, and the 
small quantity of forage which had sprung into life on the 
banks of the irrigation channels was not yet ready for cutting. 
There iras still sufficient giniti in the provision columns for 
the horses and bullocks, but none could be spared for the 
camels, whom the long marches through the rugged Dera 
Bughti country, on bad water and insufficient food, had 
already reduced to a miserable condition. That vast num¬ 
bers of them must die between Dadav and Quetta ad¬ 
mitted of no question; yet the General’s orders to push on 
as rapidly as possible were peremptory; delay could have done 
nothing to improve matters; and the quicker the wretched crea¬ 
tures’ failing strength was turned to account, the better for 
the troops. They, too, arrived at Dadar in evil case. What 
with foot-sores and sun-fever, numbers had broken down on 
the march; at one time, half the 70th were being carried, 
and the regiment presented the aspect of a sick convoy 
rather than that of the advance guard of an invading 
army. Conditions, however, that were to prove fatal to the 
camels, were in .some respects favourable to the troops. The 
mere change from the glare of the desert to the shade of 
the deep defile was a relief to wear-y eyes, and the rush of 
the river, a refreshment to men who, for many days, had 
been tormented by thirst, and forced to slake it with water 
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imj)regu!ilecl with sail, or, worse still, with sulphaie of soda 
which caused excruciating pain and weakening diarrha'ix. 
There was still pleiiiy of irork to he doJU' in helping to 
drag the guns up the steeper parts of the Pass—the 70ih 
waitexl for the Itattery to come u[) before resuming its 
march—but there w(>re intervals of jxicasnut, strolling along 
by the river side, and of fisliing and bathing in its clear 
cool stream, which was just then in one of its friendly 
moods, not foaming', aiifl raging, and sweeping all before 
it, as was to he the case later on. ' But for the artillery 
horses and bvdlocks, and for the transjxort animals, there were 
no such restful interludes. Loaded up often for ten hours 
at a .stretch, day by day they stumbled along over stones 
and small boulders, at the rale of a milc! an liour, their 
feel cut and torn by the sliingle and grit of the precipitous 
path. Numbers fell by the road-side, or lay down at night 
never to rise again, leaving their loads to svrell the hurdens 
of the hapless survivors, and Lhcti' bo(H(.is to taint the air 
and poison the water all along the road, for to bury them in 
the rocky ground was impossible, and in those barren regions 
there were no birds of prey and no wild beasts, except 

hyenas, to act as scavengor,s. Eor the time being, indeed, 

winter robbed them of their powei' to harm; frozen hard 

to the ground, they lay as inert as tlic stones among which 

they had fallen. But with the return of spring, they woke 

‘ On one occasion in the first Afghan war, a flood in the 
Bolan river carried away the camp of the Engineers and Sap¬ 
pers and Mmevs. The water rose suddenly ten feet, fdling the 
entire valley, and forty-five men and all the tents, baggage, 
and cattle were lost. 
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to the activity of decay, and became the fertile parent of 
iyplioid and cliolera. 

Apart from this source of disease, the halting-})lace,s used 
by the Kafilas on their way to and from India, and recently 
occupied by the regiments from Bombay and Jacobabad, 
which had gone singly up the Pass, were in a very unsani¬ 
tary state. It was still, however, found possible to encamp 
Biddulph’s men on fresh ground, though only at the cost of 
widening the area of dirt for their succcssor.s—the conserv¬ 
ancy establishment of the Force being quite inadequate to 
maintain cleanliness and decency. 

Near the .summit of the Pass, the nights becanie very 
cold, and over tlic barren, waterless Dasht-i-Badaulat—the 
Plain without Wealth—the hitter wind, which in winter 
lilasts even the hardy southernwood, had already begun to 
I3I0W down from the distant, cloud-capped mountains. ' The 
effect of this .sudden change of temperature iqjon ill-clad 
men was what had been expected. Cases of pneumonia be¬ 
came common, first, among the Native and, afterwards, 
among the European troops; and once again, large numbers 
had to be carried. Yet the soldiers had, at least, shelter, 
and food, and hospital c;arc when sick; but the ciunp-followcrs 
had no shelter, iu.siiHicient food, aiql no one to carry them 
when too ill to walk; so they, too, dropped out and died; 
their fate differing from that of their camels only in this— 


' This wealll)le.ss plain is lovely in .spring, when the southern¬ 
wood and wild thyme burst into new life, filling the air with 
fragrance, and the g'round is ablaee with tulips, irises, and the 
yellow crocu.s. 
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that, as a. rule*, soiiio kind oC rudo l)urial was accorded to 
their bodies. ' 

At, Sir-i-nb, on the hirther side of Ibis dc'solate plain, 
the river Shabdazai Lora gimlies, c‘rystal-clen,r, out of a hill 
side, and flows through a high ipdaud valley ’ 5,600 feet 
above sea level, twelve miles long and from three to four 
wide, bounded by many-tinted mountains of bold and fan¬ 
tastic shape. In the. very centre of this valley stands Quetta, 
now a great foidress, but, in 1878, a mere mud fort, crowning 
a little detached hill about 80 feet high, round which clus¬ 
tered a small town, shut in by mud walls, containing about 
4,500 inhabitants, one half Baluchis, the other half Patlians. 
The low-lying parts of the Quetta valley being well watered 
by mnnerous springs, yield fiiir crops of (iorn, hu-'crne, and 

' ^'The special knowledge of the military exjjert is not needed 
to detect the terrible neglect Avhieh could have; allow'cd troops 
and camp-followers born eirid bred under a tro}>ic')il sun, to proceed 
to Quetta without the simplest means of protection from the 
rigours of an abno.st arctic climate, though those means were 
available in abundance in, or near the places from which they 
started. The conseiiucnccs tliat have followed are of a kind at 
which Inunanily would shudder even if they were unavoidable 
—hospitals filled with soklier.s cri])pled for life by exposure; the 
line of marcti marked by the skeletons of half-uakcd coolies, 
literally frozen to death.”—-Extract from article in Calcutta 
EngJishman. 

There may have been “means of protection” in abundance for 
this little force, but certainly there was neither time for their 
collection, nor transport for their conveyance. 

- The valley of Shal, or Quetta. Shal is the more ancient 
name, and is traced by Kawlinson as far back as the tenth cen¬ 
tury Dr. T, Tl, Thornton. 
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^'egetableh, unci ut'c; dotted over with aj)ple, pear, and apricot 
trech; but tiie parts near the hills are stony and barren. 
Owing to the nearness of water to the surface the richer- 
tract is very unhealthy, and the great variations of temper¬ 
ature which prevail over the entire area, give biiih to pneu¬ 
monia, dysentery, and a very bad type of fever, from which 
the Native troops were soon to snffer severely. ' 

Biddulph, who had left Dadar on Ihe 2nd of November, 
rode into Quetta with his Staff on the !)th, and assumed 
command of all the troops in the district. His coming had 
been anxiously awaited; for, though the Jacobahacl and 
Romhay regiments had got in hefore him, the .situation was 
still a very critical one. Khandahari spies in British pay, 
had soul in word that the large Afghan garrison of that 
city had been rcinforecd from Herat by three cavalry, three 
infantry regiments, and six guns, and that the Uomnmnder- 
in-Chief, Safdar Ali Khan, with the approval of l.he Go¬ 
vernor, Sirdar Meer Afml Khan, was about to send forward 
troops to occupy the Pishin valley. •' 

To meet this threaten eel advance. Colonel 11. S, Keene, 
the officer in command, had only a Mountain Battery, one 
scpiadron of the 2iid Punjab Cavalry, six companies of thc 
1st Punjab Infantry, one company of S.ap]}ers and Miners, 

’ Although drainage works and other inijn-ovements have been 
made at Quetta since ISfh, it still bears an evil reputation. A 
regiment of Native Infantry which two or three years ago moved 
up there from the plaims, had 300 men in hospital very soon 
after its arrival, 50 of whom died. 

' These reports were confirmed by the British Minister at the 
Persian Court. [See Central Asia, No. 1 (1879), p- 9.] 
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tlio !J2iul Pioneers (Musbi Sikhs), and, at Khelal, 30 miles 
away, two eonipaiiies of hh(! Ist. Punjab Infanl,ry; and of 
this small foiw, barely miinbei'ing 1,500 men, one regiment 
—the I'mijab IniiiiOxy-—-was eoinposod excdu.sively of Paihans, 
in whose fidelity, if e.alled upon to (Iglit against their own 
kinsfolk, it was impossible to place implieit trust; and of 
the other—the Mnshi Siklis—twenty per cent \vore on the 
sick-list. 

Foreseeing danger, Colonel J. Browne, R.F., the Fxeeuti\'e 
Kngineer, had been for some time busy in strengthening 
the fortitieations of Quetta; and Saudeman and his assistant, 
Mr. Bruce, had sti’ained every neiae to gather in supplies 
from the suiTounding- districts; but, notwithstanding all 
their ellbrts, there can be no doubt that had the siguaJ 
for war been given early in October, instead of late in 
November, tlie weakly garrison would have been over¬ 
whelmed by the large Afghan force assembled at Kandaliar. 
''l.’he attack on Ali Masjid woulrl have been such a signal; 
and soldiers of rvide outlook, like Hiv Neville Chamberlain, 
Sir Frederick Haines, and Sir Samuel Browne, saw the neces¬ 
sary connection l)etw'ecii the intended coitp-de-ina'ni at one 
extremity of the frontier, and the late of a British force at 
the other, and pressed it on the Vicero)'^’s notice; but l..or(l 
Lytton was incapable of looking beyond the one object 
which happened to have fired his fancy, and, as we know, 
the attack upon the IChybcr fortress would actually have been 
made, but for Shcre Alt’s action in I’einfowiing its defenders. 

All anxiety for the safety of Quetta disappeared with the 
arrival of Biddnlph’s division, but the, increase in the strength 
of its garrison iwldcd, in other directions, to the diflicultie.s 
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and dangers of the situation. The year liad been e.’iceptionally 
unhealthy, even for that unhealthy region. Among the troops 
there had been no les.s than 3,242 atlmission.s to hospital 
per thousand—in othei' words, each man on the average had 
been admitted 3^ tiine.s—and it had been found impos.sible to 
grapple e/feetually with the eauacs of the sickneas—defective 
drainage and a vast aecuniulntion of decaying matter of all 
sorts, including the bodies of many camels. As these could 
neither be burned nor buried, the General did all that could be 
done in ordering that they should bo dragged as far as pos.sible 
from the vicinity of the towii and camps; but the heavy 
mortality among his own transport rapidly increased the 
evil, and the sickly, half-frozen eainp-followcrs were tjuite 
inadequate, both in numbers and strength to the perfonnanee 
of their ever growing duties. Among the newly arrived 
soldiers, also, a large proportion were sick, and as the exist¬ 
ing hospital accommodation was barely sufficient for the 
needs of the original garrison, it became necessary to provide 
fresh, by hastily roofing in some unfinished harraeffis, and 
fitting them up temporarily for hospital purposes. 

On the 13th of Noveinher, whilst the condition of Quetta 
ivas engaging Genera] Uiddulph’s full attention, he received 
from the Indian Government a wju’ning to hold his Division 
in readiness to advance, into Afghan territory, a warning 
which he, at once, set to work to obey, though never, surely, 
was a force less fitted to assume the offensive. Not only 
were the troops on the spot very sickly, ill-clad and badly 
equipped, but some of the corps were still in the Bolan, 
find from every regiment numbers of men were absent on 
leave in India. 'I'he transport waft in a miserable condition; 
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a largo part of ii had already ijerished; the rouiaiadcr war¬ 
worn out with latiguo and hunger; there waw no grain in 
Quetta that could be spared for its use, and the southern¬ 
wood which clothed the hills, though food tor the hill-camel, 
was poison to the camel of tlic plains. 'J’here were no trans¬ 
port oHicors t<» exercise any supervision oxer the unskilled 
drivers; no veterinary siirgeous to niinister to tlie diseases 
of the animals; and if the singcons had been forthcoming, they 
could have done nothing, for even the simplest medicines 
and surgical inatrvuuents svorc lacking; so that the system of 
working the au’ctchcd crealuros, ill or well, fed or hungry, 
till they fell down dead, had, pci’foree, to be continued. 

The General’s own position was perplexing in the extreme, 
Instead of the proper complement of Staff and ii)e 2 )artjnental 
Officers, who ought to have been at his disposal, he still had 
with him only the three oflicers who had aec:oni})anied him 
from Multan, and Captain Corrie JJird. d'hore was no Commis¬ 
sariat Officer to bo responsible for the feeding of the troops; 
and, but for the supplie.s collected by Samleman and 
Bruce, the experience of Sir John Keane’s Force in the Firsi 
Afghan War, when, for twenty-eight days, the men were oii 
half, the followers on quarter rations, anil the hor.ses without 
grain—woidd have been repeated at Quetta in 1878. j\s it 
W'as, the Cavalry had to be sent back to Mastuiig, whore 
forage was less scarce than at the front. There was no Prin¬ 
cipal Medical Officer to consult with on raattens connected 
with the health of the bi’Oop.s, and the arrangements that 
would have to be made for the conveyance and treatment 
of the sick and wounded during the impending campaign; 
the Artillei'y and the Engineers were without their command- 
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iiig officers; and, to crown all, tire Generals ^vho were to 
command the Cavalry Brigade and the two Infantry Brigades, 
witli their respective Staffs, had not yet left India. 

Such a state of things might almost have justified a General 
in declaring that the orders of the Government were un- 
reasc)nable, and could not be complied with; but Biddulph 
was not the man to be daunted by difficulties, and though 
many details which ought to have been attended to, had to 
be neglected, the preparatioas for the advance were pushed 
forward with the greatest energy, and the Sappers and 32nd 
Pioneers were set to work to improve the road over the 
Murghi Pass, leading northward out of the Quetta vaUcy. 
Along this road, on the 18th and 19th of November, the 
General, accompanied by Sandeman, reconnoitred as far as 
the village of Kushlak, in the valley of the same name, 
where a good supply of water was found, and some grazing 
for the hill-camels. On returning from this expedition, Bid¬ 
dulph was cheered by the news that Colonel H. Moore and 
Captain 11. M. Stewart, both of the Quarter-Master-Generafs 
Staff; Lienteiumt-Colonel C. B. Le Messurier, commanding 
Royal Artillery; Lieutenant-Colonel W. Hichen.s, commanding 
Royal Engineers; Deputy Surgeon-General T. Ilendley, Prin¬ 
cipal Medical Officer, and Surgeon W. E. Manley, V. C.; and 
lastly, Ideutenant-Colonel C. S. I,ane, Principal Commissariat 
Officer had arrived in his absence. Not an hour too soon, 
for the same evening a cypher telegram brought the ex¬ 
pected order for - the concentration of the Division on the 
Afghan frontier; and the next day, leaving behind it a 
garrison consisting of the 30th Bombay Native Infantiy, 
tw{) Mountain guns, and a Squadron of cavalry under the 
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command of Colonel W. G. Maiiiwaring, the Force, still 
without itfi Brigadier-Generals and Brigade Staff Officers, 
marched from Quetbi and Mastiing, in siiceessivc detachments, 
for the convenience of supjdy, carrying with them seven 
days’ food and lircwood. The movement was covered by a 
eolimin of observation under Colonel Clay, eonsisting of a 
battalion of infantry, two guns anrl two squadrs^ns of cavalry, 
which pushed foinvard to the luntti-east of Knshlak to 
secure the safety of the i-ight Ihmk of Ihe Division, and to 
guard its eommunieations with Quetta. On the SOlh, the 
troops that had loft India two months hefore to slrongthon 
the Quetta garrison, together with a [)art of that garrison, 
were echeloned {dong the ro{uls Icfiding into Southern iVfghan- 
istnn, ready, (m the morrow, to {'ross the Irontior, and 
eager to press on to Kandahar. 

Whilst the Quetta reinforcements were nuirehing through 
the desert (md up the Bolan, a F'ield Force also destined for 
Kaudidiar, was iisscmbling at Multan, d’he I'ollowing Table 
shov's its compo.sjtion :— 

TABLI-: SHOWING Tlil-', CONSTFITITION OF 
THE AIULTAN ITELD FOIlCh:. 

ENGINEEE DEPAin’M RNT. 

'J'hvee Companies of Sappers and Miners. 

Engineer Field Park. 

AETILLRRY. 

A B.attery, B Brigade, Royal Horse Artillery 

I „ 1st „ Royal Arlillery, 

D » and „ „ „ 

0 3! l‘th ,, ,J J, 
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No. 13 
,, 1() 

Battery, ath 

„ ath 

Brigade, Royal Artillcry.j , , 

•’ ■’ [Withhicge rrain. 

}} y) ' 

i> n 

« 0 

„ 11th 

„ 11 th 

9) 99 

n 79 

^7 

77 

j Heavy. 

„ 8 

,, 11th 

77 

77 

With Siege Train. 

„ 11 

„ 11th 

77 77 

79 

Mountain. 


Ordnance Park. 

CAVALRY. 

15 th Hub&ars. 

8lh Bengal Cavaliy. 

1,9th Bengal Ijancers. 

INFANTRY 

1st nriiOADK, 

!2nd Battalion doth Rifles. 

15th Sikhi;. 

35lh Punjab Infantry. 

2nd nmoADE. 

59 th Foot. 

Isfc Gurkhas. 

3rd Gurkhas, 

12th (Khelat-i-Ghilzai) Regiment. 

Apju'oximate effective .strength of Force after it had passed 
through the ordeal of inspection by Deputy Surgeon-General 
A. Smith, who rigorously eliminated every weakling •.—SOO 
ollicers, 6,600 nieii of all ranks, 1,800 horses and 42 guns.' 

' Staff and Departmental Officers of the Multan Field Force:— 
Lieutenant N. R. Stewart, Aide-de-Camp; Captain E. Molloy, 
Interpreter; Colonel J. Hills, V. C., C. B., As.sigtant Adjutant- 
General; Major E. F. Chapman, Assistant Quarlerma.ster-Geneval; 
Majoi’ G. U. Prior and Captain A- Ga,selee, Deputy Assistant 
Quartermaster-Generals; Captain R. F. C. A. Tytler, Deputy 
Judge Advocate; Deputy Surgeon-General A, Smith, Principal 
Medical Officer; Colonel T. H. Sibley, Chief Commissariat Officer; 

ai. 
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The cunip-followors of nil kinds \d\o formed a second 
army of nearly e(innl si/c, were subjected to a like medical 
scrutiny, and many among them—especially among Uie clhoolie 
bearers who rcciuii'od to be exceptionally strong and hardy 
men—were rejected as unfit for the heavy duties in store 
for them. Of the bearers selected, only a very small pro¬ 
portion wci’e trained carriers, and until the majority had 
acquired by praciice some knowledge ol' their work, they 
were a source of trouble and aiixiely to the medical oflieeis, 
and of sulf'cring to the sick. 

The command of the Division, and ultimately the supreme 
control of all the troops in Southern Afghanistan, had been 
given to Ideutenant-General I). M. Stewart,' C.B. No 

Colonel M. J. Ifrander, Assislimt Commissary-General; Colonel 
R. H. Sankey, Commanding Engineer; Major A. le Messurici’, 
Brigade-Major; Lieutenants C. P. Call and E. S. E. Childers, 
Assistant Field Engineers; Lieutenant G. R. R. Savage, Super¬ 
intendent of Field Telegraphs; Brigadier-General C. G. Arburth- 
not, C. B.j Commanding Artillery; Captain A. D. Anderson, 
Brigade-Major; Colonel E. J. Bruce, Commanding the Siege 
Train; Major W. H. Noble, Staff Otlicer of the Siege Train; 
Captain A. B. l.anning, Adjutant of Avtiilery, Major C. Cowie, 
in charge of Ordnance Field Park; Brigadier-General W, Fane, 
C. B., Commanding Cavalry Brigade; Captain H. H. F. Gifford, 
Brigade-Major; Brigadier-General R. Barter, Commanding 1st 
Infantry Brigade; Captain C. M. Stocldey, Brigade-Major; Bri¬ 
gadier-General 11. J. Hughe.s, Commanding Hrid Infantry Brigade; 
Major A. G. Ilandcock, Brigade-Major. 

* Donald Martin Stewart. Born, 1824i, Entered the Army 1840. 
Distinguished himself greatly in the Mutiny by his daring ride 
from Agra to Delhi, in charge of despatches, through the most 
disaffected district in India, swarming at the time with mu- 
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IjcLLer selection could have been made for either post, but 
the combination of the two, in one person, was a mistake 
of ^^'llich it was easy to foresee the probable evil eonse- 
cpiences; for either the care of Ins own special corps must 
absorb the General’s entire attention to the detriment, real 
or imaginary, of ila sister division, and to the neglect of the 
higher duties, political and military, devolving upon him as 
commander of the whole force—or else those higher duties 
must interfere with the effectual supervision of the troops 
under his immediate command. In any ease, the relation in 
which the dual nature of his own office placed General 
Stewart towards General Biddulph, was one in which har¬ 
monious co-operation between the two could only be main¬ 
tained by the ex'ercise of the mo.st delicate tact on the 
part of the superior, and of the most cheerful subordination 
on the part of the inferior officer, and, iinfortunatelj', both 
the tact and the subordination were, in the sequel, occa¬ 
sionally lacking. 

It had been intended that the Second Division should 

tineers. On his arrival before that city he was appointed to the 
Adjutant-Gcnci'al’s Department, and continued to serve for many 
years on the array Head Quarters’ Staff. Commanded a Brigade 
in tlie Abyssinian campaign, and in 1878 was in command of 
the Lahore Division. Shrewd, sagacious, quick of understanding, 
patient in listening to other men’s views and fair-minded to profit 
by them-—Stewart had not the ready symiralhy and genial manner 
which have soinelimcs won for very inferior oommander.s the 
enthusiastic devotion of their troopfi, and in his desire to be just 
to the Government and to spare the public pume, he was credited 
with abstaining too scrupulously from pressing the claims of 
his officers and men. 
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follow in llic of llie l''ir.si; but Hifldnl))h\s I'oporl of 

the Dcm Biiglvli route was so unfavourable tluit, al. the 
eleventh hour, the Govorniucut ordered it to proceed to 
Dadar via Sukkur and Jacobabad, with the exception of the 
15th Hussars, the 8th Bengal Cavalry, and the 10th Bengal 
Infantry, which were to adhere to tlie road origiTially selected. 
This change of plans enonnously increased the .strain upon 
the Military and Civil authorities. Had the railway from 
Multan to Sukkur been completed, the troops would have 
been moved from the former to the latter station with com’ 
parative ease and speed; but the railway was not complete, 
though Imrd Lytton must have been well aware of the need 
there would be for it in the war to which his policy had 
so long been tending. Now', in breathlc.ss haste, and at 
greatly enhanced cost, the tnaking of this line was pushed 
on; and it was actually opened for the conveyance of troops 
and stores whilst the trains could only travel at the rate of 
.six miles an hour, and several of the hastily improvised 
bridges collapsed when taken into ruse. But an efficient rail- 
w'ay would only have simplified matters as far as Sukkur; 
from that point camel transport was essential, and how to 
get the 00,000 that would be required, at so short a notice, 
was a difficult problem for the civil authorilies in Sind to 
solve; not for lack of camels—there were plenty of them in 
the country engaged in the carrying trade—but because their 
owners, remembering what had been the fate of the trans¬ 
port animals in the Fii-st Afghan War, were reluctant to 
hire them to Government, even at the very high price that 
its pressing need.s compelled it to offer. In the end, how¬ 
ever, on the receipt of a solemn prorffise that their beasts 
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sliould not be required to go be 3 'ond Dadar, ^^'licre bill 
transport was supposed to be awaiting the arrival of the 
Force—they yielded, and camels began slowly to come in. 
The arrangements for their collection and for providing’, so 
far as possible, in other ways for the wants of the gi’eat 
force which was about to ci’oss the desert of Baluchistan, 
were entrusted to a Bombay civilian, Mr. C. E. Biddulph, * 
who rendered excellent service throughout both phases of 
the war. 

On the 17th of November, most of the troops having 
preceded him, Sir Donald Stewart, accompanied by his prin¬ 
cipal Staff Oflicers, left Midtan for Sukkur. The sights which 
met his eye all along the railway were not reassuring. Baggage 
and stores blocked the stations; and at lloliri, opposite Sukkni’, 
there was a great accumulation of men and supplies of every 
description, waiting to be ferried aciuss the Indus—aclitficnlt 
and tedious business where the means of transport were so 
limited tliat not more than forty, or fifty tons could be 
passed over the river in the course of a day. On the SOth, 
Stewart rode into Shikarpur, where he inspected D. 2 and I. 1 
Iloyal Artillery; and here, on the cve of tlio day which was 
to decide the cpiestion of war or peace, we must leave him 
for a while, whilst we turn our attention to the movements 
of the troops at the other extremity of the North-West 
Frontier. 


’ The author of a number of intere.sting pamphlets and articles 
bearing on the Central A-siaii Question, on wliicb subject he 
writes with the authority of an experienced traveller and ad¬ 
ministrator. 
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MA,ioii-Gi?NfiiiAt. F. S. Roberh, V.C'., f'.R, on whom 
tho command oC Uic Kunim Field Force had been bestowed, 
fim\ed at- Kolml on llie 9tb of October ' to find the an'an<i'e- 
monts for the advance of In', b’orce in a vc-iy backwiird 
stale, and the Force itself inadequate to the work it was 
expected to perform. That work included, in Lho first place, 
the occupation of the TCurain \hdley and the expulsion of 
all Afghan garrisons south of the Shutargavdan Pass; in 
the second, as opporUniity might oiler, the pushing of 
rcconiiaissance.s into the Khost Valley, wlience, if military 
considerations would admit, the AmiFs Adminisiralor was 


’ Frederick .Sleigh Roberts. Born Entered array IS.'il. 

Greatly distinguished himself in the Mutiny. Served in Al)y.sbinia 
on the Staff, and, at close of Ccampaign, .siiperinlendcd the rc- 
embarkation of troop.s. Spent many years on the Army Head 
Quarters' .Stall' at Simla, find acquired in the Qiiarler-Mastci'- 
General’s Department, of which, fit the time of the outbreak 
of the war, he was the head, an almost unique knowledge of 
the requirements of an army. A man of great energy, and 
endowed with the temperament and manner which attract and 
dominate soldiers, Roberts had no expeiience of command, and 
his constitutional daring and liis contempt for an uncjvilisicd foe, 
predisposed him to rash resolves, and hasty action. 
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to be dislodged; and linally, the exploration of tlie roads 
leading into the unknown region beyond Khost. 

It 'vas not as if tlie theatre of operations were close at 
hand. The Peiwar Kolal, where the Ainir’.s troop.s were 
likely to make their stand against the Briti.sh invader, was 
seventy-three miles from Thai; Thai, where a strongly en¬ 
trenched post would have to be established, sixty-three miles 
from Kohat;’ and though the road between the.se two last 
named ])laces was entirely in British territory, it lay so near 
hills inhabited by tribes in whose peaceful intentions it was 
unsafe to place implicit confidence, that it would liave to 
be guarded almost as though it ran through an enemy’s 
country. Kohat itself had but a weak garrison; and that 
station was separated from llawal Pindi, its base of supply 
and nearest support, by the Indus,' and by one hundred and 


' Pesliawar, only Lliirly-.six miles from Kohat, and on the .same 
side of the Indus, could not .serve as the primary base of the 
troops concentrating at Kohat, because practically cut olf from 
the latter station by a mass of rugged hills, inliabited by the 
Pa.ss Afridis with a section of whom the Indian Government luid 
recently been at ivar, on who.se .siibmis.sion it w'a.s unsafe to 
reckon, and a rui)liire with whom might have exercised an un¬ 
favourable influence on the negotiations which Cavagiiari was 
carrying on with other sections of Die same Tribe. 

" It will be remembered that witli a view to the movements 
which were aI)out to begin, a bridge of boats had, for the first 
time, been thrown across the Indus at Kushalgavb, in the cold 
wcatlier of 187(1; but as that bridge liad to be dismantled wlien 
the .snow' began to melt, and could not be restored till after the 
rain.s, communication between llawal Pindi and Kohat had, and 
has .still, to bo maintained, by country boats during half the year. 
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eiglil iuil(.'s of wild ominliy, travcvHcd hy Lho worst of roads. 
To dofojit a strong enemy at a point one Iniiulred and 
Lliirty-six miles from liis base, and, at tlio same lime, to 
guard hi.s communications, with only .six Native and one 
Rritish infantry regiments, two regiments of Native and one 
squadron Rritish cavalry, a single battery Royal Horse 
Artillery and two mountain batteries—seemed to Roberts 
an almost impossible task; and his consciousness of its difll- 
culty was deepened by the discox’ery Lliat the; Pathan sol¬ 
diers, of wbom there were, vnany in four out oC the six 
Native regiments, were rehielant to light against their eo- 
rcligioiiist, the Amii’, and Uuit the one Ri’itisli infantry 
regiment—the find Rattnlion of the Htli King’s—was so 
saturated with fever that a great portion of it was quite 
unlit for service. 

And not only was the Iviu'ani Field Force weak in num¬ 
bers and in internal .strength, it was poorly e(|uipped, and 
its transport, though procured at enormous cost, ime([Ufd 
to hard work in a mouutaint»us country. Fortunately, how¬ 
ever, its commander wa.s in ctose.st touch with the Military 
Departments at Simla, and enjoyed Lord Lyttou’s special 
favour, so that the representations he at once addressed t(t 
Head Quiirtera, met ^vith prompter attention than wa.s ae- 
corded to those of officers who had even greater reason to 
complain. Many doUciencies in the equipment of his troops 
were made good. He was allowed to retain the 23rd Pioneers 
whom it had been intended to transfer to the Khyher Column; 
and the 72nd Highlanders, a battery of Field Artillery, and 
the 28tb Punjab Infantry, were scut to Kobat;—half the 
battery and half the Briti,sh regiment to strengthen that 
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station; the othci’ half of cacli to accompany tlie advance ; 
and the Native regiment to form paid of the Thai ganison. 
The tliivly elepliants, for wliieli he asked to eaiTy liis field 
guns, were also granted; and, though they 'vcrc long in 
appearing, they overtook the colinnri in time to do good 
service at the attack on the Peiwar Kotal. In the matter 
of other transport Simla was powerless; but Roberts was a 
man who not only knew where to turn for help, hnt how 
to help himself; and, if he could not get better nudes and 
ponies, he could, and did, sec that those he had to accept 
were properly cared for, and not overladen, though he never 
stinted his soldiers in the matter of baggage and did, 
rightly fooling that it was poor ceononiy to have, in the 
end, to carry sick men instead of Idankets and touts and 
larger supplies of food. 

Erom the hour of General Robert's arrival at Kohat, the 
work of organizing and moving the troops went on apace. 
On the loth of October, the Uth Punjab Infantry and n 
wing of the 5th Punjab Cavalry, under the coimnand of 
Colonel d. J. Gordon, were despatched to Thai, followed, on 
the 11th, by F.A Royal Horse Artillery and the 29th 
Punjab Native Infantry, and on subsequent day.s by other 
regiments, as their equipmoiil was eompletcd. Meanwhile, 
the /th Company of Sappers and Minors were busily engaged 
in connecting Kohat and Thai by a telegraph wire; and the 
23rd Pioneers, assisted by 800 of the inhabitants of the 
di,strict, who had been placed at the disposal of the military 
authorities by the Deputy Commissioner, Major Plowden, '■ 


' Major Plowden was on this and many other occasions of 
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were iiiakiug good progiTHS with a cavt-voiul. Ry live 19lh 
of Novt‘inbc‘ 1 - both telegraph avid eavL-i’oad were iliiLslied, and 
iviiiLerials for a trestle bridge lay ready for use al 'I'lial, 
where tvvav moiitlis’ supply of provisions, eolleeted by the 
eoniniissariat, had been housed in large tents; whilst at 
Koliat, tlve vooniy lines vaeati'd by the 5th riiiijab Cavalry 
had beevr converted into a CovruiiissMiiat Depot. 

The hospital arrangenveuts, to which ttcnend Roberts 
devoted much attention, were admirably organised by Deputy 
Surgeon-General 1*'. F. Allen. The Koliat Station Hospital, 
containing lifty-six bods, snpplenieiited by seven I'lnropean 
tents, the whole under the rare of Surgeon-Major Marlin, 
was set apart as a Rase Hospital for Jlritisb troops; and a 
Base Hospital for Native troops, with one hundred and lifty 
Iveds, Surgeon-Major Costello in charge, was likewise, o.sla- 
blislved at Koliat. Attached to each regiment’ was a small 
hospital in wln’eh slight wounds and mild eases of sickness 
wore to he treated; and a Divisional Hospital for the ve- 

gveat service to the Force. One way in vvluoli he earned its 
gratitude was by furnishing “ hudraggas,” or small armed escorts, 
to protect the grass-cutlers and the eainels when gracing. These 
escorts, drawn from the people of the district, relieved the 
troops of a harassing duty. 

' The 8th Kingts, thanks to the foi’esight of tlie regimenlal 
authorities and of the Principal Medical Officer of the Kawal 
Pindi Division, Dr. Alexander Smith, entered on the campaign 
so well .stocked with nicdicincH and medical appliauce.s as to he 
in a position to give great assistance in furnishing the Ba.sc 
Hospital at Kohat and the Field Hospital at 'Thai, and, had 
.still sometliing to spare to the Native regiments, which were, (is 
a rule, badly provided with drugs and medical iuHtnimenls. 
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ceplion of move sorioub oases, for llic .sorvioe of which lifLocii 
Fhiropc.'in tents were allotted, was to acooinpaiiy the c'olunin 
as far as Iho Kurani F'orts. 

Roing’ iiivestecl with full political as well as with full 
inilitavy powers, (ioneral Jlohoiis gave mucli anxious 
tlioug’ht to the problem of Ik)^' to gain and keep the good¬ 
will of tlie inhabitants of the luirain, anti of the waiRkc 
tribes bordei'ing «ii that valley, whilst asserting his right 
to take any measures that might seem to him essential to 
the success of his enterprise. Ilis political adviser, Colonel 
Waterlicld, Ciomuiissioner of I’osliawar, whose jurisdiction 
extended to Kolial,, was able to assure liim that the Turis, 
the principal people of the Kuram, had sidlered so nuieli 
from ilic tyi'amiy oi' their Afghan rulers that, if certain of 
good treatiiiciit and pcrinancnt protection, they were Utile 
likely to regard Llie Rvllish advance with hostility; and after 
repeated iuter\’iows with many cliiefs who liad come donm 
from their hills to meet him, and witli a number of Native 
gentlemen—British subjects, but, from one cause or anotlier, 
possessed of iufhicuce beyond our border—whom tVaterficld 
bad summoned to Kohat, Roberts felt so convinced that all 
that was needed to secure the steady co-operation of the Tribes 
was to relievo their minds of the fear of being abandoned 
to the vengeance of the Amir at the close of the wax', that 
he applied to tlie Indian Goveminent for leave to assure 
all whom it might concern, that Briti.sh authority, once es¬ 
tablished throughout the region in which he was about to 
operate, would never be withdrawn. This request was at once 
granted; but the sugge.stion that convoys sbould bo allowed 
to aiako use ol' the road to the ICurmn Forts, running 
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tlirougE country liclongiiig to Uie Z/iiiiiiilcliis, was rejecietl, 
in deference to the strong peotesEs of the Foreign Depart¬ 
ment; and supplies had to follow the circuitous route niit 
Thai by which the trooy)s had advanced, until it w'as fo;nul 
possible to construct a I'oad up the left banlc of the Kuram 
River, outside the territoiy of that tribe. 

It is impossible to speak too highly of the energy, clear- 
heade{lnc.srt and practical knowledge displayed by General 
Roberts during those busy weeks of preparation. That his 
Force took the Held fully eejuipped is, in itself, the highest 
possible fostiinony to the <juality and c|uantity of his work ; 
hut, in comparing the results obtained by him with tliose 
that rew'arded the labours of other eoinmanders, it is only 
fair to remember, not only the pecidiarly favourable relation 
ill which he stood to the authorities at Simla, but, also, the 
fact that, from the fir.st, he was furnished with an adecpiate 
Staff'—.several transport officers, for instaiu:o, where Biddulph 
had none—some of the members of which ho had been 
permitted to select, a privilege not accorded to every Gene¬ 
ral Officer, 

By the 15th of November, the Kuram Field Force, orga¬ 
nised in two Brigade.s, the First imdei- Brigadier-General 
A. H. Cohbe, the Second under Brigadier-General J. B. 
Thelwall, C.B., as well as the troops who, under Major J, C. 
Stewart, 5tli Punjab Cavalry, wore to occupy Thai, had 
assembled at that fort, whore, on the 18th, they ivero joined 
by their Commander. On the following day Roberts having 
reconnoitred the river, selected a site for the trestle bridge, 
a simple but serviceable atnictiire with a twelve foot road¬ 
way, whicih the Engineers immediately began throwing across 
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tli(! Iflir-weather channel of that .stream; the enemy at Foit 
Kapinng on the opposite bank, watching, but not hindering 
the work. By the evening of the 20th the bridge was in its 
place, and yet another British Force stood ready to enter 
Afghan territory on the day appointed by Lord Lytton 
for the commencement of hostilities. 

TABLE SHOWING THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
KURAM VALLEY FIELD FORCE. 

ENGINEER DEPARTMENT. 

7th Company Bengal Sappers and Miners. 

Engineer Field Park. 

ARTILLERY. 

F Battery A Brigade, Royal Horse Artillery. 

Half of G Battery 3rd Brigade, Royal Artillery. 

No. 1 Mountain Battery, Punjab Frontier Force. 
Ordnance Field Park. 

CAVALRY. 

One Squadron lOth Hu.ssaia 
12lh Bengal CavJilry. 

INFANTRY. 

1st DniOADE. 

2nd Baltuliou, 8th Fool. 

2()th Punjab Infantry. 

,'illj Punjab Infantry, Punjab Frontier Force. 

2nd BIUOADli:, 

Wing of 72nd Highlanders. 

2nd Punjab Infantry, Punjab Frontier Force, 

.5th Gurkhas, Punjab Frontier Force. 

23rd Pioneers, (Musbi Sikhs.) 
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CiATUlISON OF 'J’lIAL. 

No. iJ MoiniUiin Battery, Puiijiib Frontier I’oree. 

Wing ol' l.'itli Punjab Cavaliy, Punjab Frontier Foree. 

21st Punjab Infantry. 

On Line of Communications between I'hal and Kobat. 
Wing of .'itb Punjab Cavalry, Punjab Frontier Force. 

Approxiinnle efleelivo strength:—L'lO odieera, b,50() men 
of all milks, 950 homos and 17 giins. ' 


' Stair and Departmental Oflieers of tlie Knrani Valley Field 
Force:—Captain G. T. Pretyman, Aide-de-Camp; Lieutenant N. F. 
Chamberlain and Lioutcnunt-Coloncl George Villicrs, Orderly- 
Officers; Major Galbraith, Assistant Adjutant-General; Major 
H. Collett, Assistant Quartermaster-General; Captain R. G. 
Kennedy and Captain F. S. Carr, Deputy Assistant Quarter¬ 
master-Generals ; Deputy Surgeon-General F. F. Allen, C.B., 
Principal Medical Officer; Captain A. R. Badcoek, Chief Com¬ 
missariat-Officer; Lieutenant-Colonel J^ncas Perkins, Command¬ 
ing Engineer; Lieutenant IC T. N. Spratt and TdeuLenant S. 
Grant, Assi.stant Field-Engineers; Captain A. S. Wynne, Super¬ 
intendent of Field-Telegraphs; Lieutenant-Colonel A. H. Lind¬ 
say, Commanding Artillery; Lieutenant li. G. O.sborne, Adjutant 
Artillery; Captain J. A. S. Colquhonn, In charge of Ordnance 
Field Park; Colonel Hugh Gough, V.C., C.B., Commanding 
Cavalry; Brigadier-General A. II. Cobhe, Commanding Ist In¬ 
fantry Brigade; Captain A. Scott, V.C., Bngadc-Major; Bri¬ 
gadier-General .1. B. T'hehvall, C.B., Commanding 2nd Infantry 
Brigade; Captain G. de C. Morion, Brigade-Major; Major J. C. 
Stewart, Commanding Garrison of Thai; Captain R. Woodthorpe, 
Superintendent of Surveys; Major D. Moriarty, Superintendent 
of Transport; Captain H. Goad and Lieutenant A. Maisey, As- 
,slst»nt Superintendents; Re.v. J. W. Adams, Chaplain. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


THE PEKirAWAIl VAU.KY FIELD I''OHCE. 

It will be remembered that, early in October, the Viceroy 
had given consent to the formation of a Reserve Force for 
the support of the garrison of PcshaAvar. At the end of that 
month, when a partial advance upon Kabul by the Khyber 
route had been added to the general plan of operations 
which were to break the power of the Amir, it was decided 
to raise this force, the command of which was bestowed 
upon Lieutenant-General F. F. Maude, V.C., C.B., ’ from 


* Frederick Francis Maude. Born 1821; died 1897. Entered 
the Army in 18-10. Served throughout the Gwalior campaign. 
Was present with his regiment, the Srd Buffs, at the battle of 
Puniar. Served with the same regiment in the Crimea. Com¬ 
manded the ladder party in tlie attack on the Redan, on which 
occasion he was dangerously wounded, and won the Victoria 
Cross. In 1878 was commanding the Raw.al Pindi Division, the 
largest and most imirortant in India. Maude was a man of fine 
physique and noble nature, of great energy and sound judgment; 
devoted to his profession, of wdiich lie had made himself a tho¬ 
rough master. A .strict disciplinarian, lits justice won for him 
the respect, and his kindness, the love of his officers and men, 
to whom, in war, he set a fine example of self-denial and sim¬ 
plicity of life, refu.sing all luxuries and sharing the hardships of 
his troops. His firmness and independence of character made 
him less popular witli the Army Head-Quarters’ Stoflj from whom 
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{>,000 to 10,000 moil, luul Lo assign lo it, the* Lask of ck'iiv- 
ing the Afgliaii troops out of the Pass, iuid of oocuiiying 
Dakka. A week or two later, this planw as again modified: 
instead of one division, the Eesliaivar \fiilley Field Force 
was to consist of two, of which the first was to ad\aiu:e on 
Dakka, whilst the. second safeguarded its connminications. 

Since there were to be two Divisions, Maude, not unna¬ 
turally, expected to receive the command of the First, and 
he actually Icaruccl privately from an olllcer of the Head 
Quarters’ Staff, that he had been nominated to it by Sir 
F. Haines, and the nomination accepted by the Indian 
Government; yet, in the end, it was the Second Division 
that fell to his share, whilst the command of the First went 
to Sir Samuel Erowne, V.C., C.B., K.C.S.I.;' and when he 
remonstrated, it was only to he told by the Cominandcr-in- 
Chief that strong political reasons had rendered tlic change 
of which he complained, imperative. In reality, there was 
only one reason for it; viz., Lord Lytton’s desire to sub¬ 
stitute Sir N. Chamberlain for Sir S. Browne, as Military 

he was nob ahvnys to receive the .support and consideration to 
which his position and experience entitled him. 

* Samuel James Brownie. Born 1824'. Entered tlie army 1840. 
Saw service first in the-'Punjab campaign, 1848-4,9. In the 
Mutiny lost his arm and won Uie Victoria Cros.s. Having been 
for many years in tiie Punjab Frontier Force, he had far more 
knowledge of the border and its tribe.s than any of the other 
Generals employed in the war; and for this reason, as well as 
on account of his kindly nature and upright character, his ap¬ 
pointment to the command of the First Division of the Pesh¬ 
awar Valley Field Force was hailed with great satisfaction by 
the Indian army. 
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ilcnibci- of Council, in Llio hope thuL from Ihe foimor he 
should rccei^c■ nioie support iuid less crlLicihin than he hdd 
met iviili at the hands of the hitter. A very short e.xperIonee 
ivas to convince the Viceroy that his new military adviser 
was Just as little likely as the old one to lend his sanction 
to inniialurc schemes, and methods ill-adapted to the con¬ 
ditions under nhich they ncic to be applied; but, by that 
lime, the injustice to Maude had been committed. 

li’ortunately for the jmblic service, Ihe disappointed G-enernl 
was a mail vho never allowed private feeling to interfeie 
with the perl'onuaucc of public duty, and to whose delicate 
sense of honour it would have seemed disgraceful to suffer 
a wrong done to himself by the Government, to prejudice 
the terms on which he stood with the old friend who profited 
by his loss, y\.s a consequence of this magnanimily of mind, 
the relations between him and llrowiie throughout the 
campaign were of the most cordial nature; a fact all the 
niore to the credit of both geneivils that, in themselves, those 
relations tended to friction and discord. 

On the JCandahar line of advance, where two Divisions 
were also employed, the chief command, as we luive seen, 
was vested in the commander of one of them; and the diffi¬ 
culties that resulted from this arrangement were such as 
sprang from the natural inclination of that General to 
favour the troops with which he wavs more particularly con¬ 
nected, and to take too little account of the difficnlties 
of those with whom he was seldom brought into personal 
contact; or from the inclination, equally natural in the 
suboi'dinate officer, to believe in the existence of favoui- 
itism or negleci. In the IChyher, there was neither supeiioi 
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nor subordinate, but two co-ordinate auLliorities, witli no 
tie between them save ibc duty of working for a eonnnon 
end^ a bond a'iiicli did not necessarily insure ])annony of 
action, since there was always the possibility of differences 
of opinion as to the best way of attaining that end. ' The 
dangers of this arrangement were so clear to General Maude 
that he openly expressed the ojDinion that he and his 
Division should have been jdaced under Ib’owne’s orders, and 
tbroughout the whole campaign he acted as Ihoiigh this had 
been the case. 

The real remedy, both in the Khyber and at Kandahar, 
as none knew bettor than Sir F. Haines, would have lain 
in amalgamating the two Divisions and their llosorve Forces, 
and placing their Generals under the orders of the Commander 
of the Army Corps thus created; hut an Army Corps Com¬ 
mander would have meant an Army Corps C’ommander’s 
Staff, and Lord Lytton, who did not understand that, in 
war, efficiency is the only possible economy, could not be 
induced bo face the expense which such a body would 
involve." 


' All readers of Napier’s History of the Peninsular War will 
remember how narrowly Cranford’s Division escaped destruction, 
in an engagement on the river Coa, for lack of the help wliich 
Picton, who saw his rival’s peril, refused to rendei, and which 
the former General could only ask as a favour, not demand as 
a right. 

“ “The Comraander-in-Chief is fully aware of tlic difficulty in 
which Sir S. Browne and yoiu’self are suddenly placed witli regard 
to your relations to each other. Sir F. Haines alwa}^^ contem¬ 
plated the t-wo Divisions being under superior control as an 
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Meanwhile, Ihe Foi'Ce, wliosc constitution and destination 
had been so long in debate, was vapidly assembling at 
Lawreucepur. It consisted of:— 

ARTILLERY. 

A Bvigade, Royal Horse Artillei'}'. 

C Brigade, „ „ „ 

Royal Artillery. 

CAVALRY. 

JRh Lancers. 

L'lLh Bengal Lancer.s. 

BRITISH INFANTRY. 

5 til Fusiliers. 

25th King’s Own Borderers. 

NATIVE INFANTRY. 

()lh Bengal Infiintry. 

iJ4th 

„ ,, 

2nd Gurkhas. 

Mainwarra Batbilioii. 

2 Companies Sappers and Miner.s. 

Army Corps, hut the Government would not have the arrange¬ 
ment; consequently, the practical inconvenience. However, there, 
is nothing for it but for botli to act for the furtherance of the 
public .service. A,s' he will most probably advance to Jelalabad 
and must be able to call upon you for such .support and assist¬ 
ance as he may require in fui'therancc of hts project. His Ex¬ 
cellency feels confident you will use your utmost endeavour 
to respond to the same.” (Letter from the Adjutant-General, 
P. Lumsden, to General Maude. At its foot appears the following 
characteristic note:~^fAs if he were -writing to an ill-disciplined 
ensign! F. F. Maude”.) 




D Battery, 
H „ 
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ILs (qiproxiin.'i^L' ,sli‘oii<flli uus 6,000 men with ES gims, 
mid, Lluuikfi I,o its Coimufindcr’h energy and jinwer of or- 
gaiiiMaLion, to Ihe resources of Kawal Fiudi, on wliieli it 
was able Lo draw, and to Ihc* fact tlial the troops coiriposing 
it had .spent the sununev in coniparahivcly lie.'illliy stations—■ 
one of the JJritisli l•cginlcntH bad just eonie down from the 
Hills—-Avlien the time cnnie for it lo move, except in the 
matter of Staff olKccrs,' its efiieieney lel't little to be desired. 
On the IStli of Novenibei’ it was at Attock ; on the 19th 
it crossed the Indus by the bridge of boats ivhieh then spanned 
that river; and on ihe 20th it reached Naiishahm, a small 
cantonment on the Kabul Tliver, which, with Iloti Mardan, 
the homo of the eelobraled Guide Corps,’’ and the .small 
forts of Ahazai, Shabkadar anil IMiclnn, protected ]’o,sluiwar 
.against attack from the north and north-west. Here, 
however, JHaudoN advance was arrested by the loss of lii,s 
transport, which was hastily withdrawn, its services being 
retpire’d olsowliere. 

' A list of Ihcs’e will be given later on; in the meanwhile 
it is sufficient to .say that they were dr.awu pviucipally from 
the Rawal Pindi Division. 

■ Perhaps the mo.st noLewovlhy jiassage in the Guides’ line 
record occuiTed in the Mutiny in 1857, when they left Murdan 
at six hourf;' notice; were at Attoek, 30 miles off, the next 
morning, fully equipped for service, and thence pushed on to 
Delhi, a distance of 580 miles, or 50 regular marcdies, rvdiich they 
accomplished iu 21 with^only 3 interveniug halts, and tho.se made 
by order; and after thus marching 27 miles a day for three 
weeks, in the hot weather, engaged the enemy hand to hand, 
and had every one of its officers, more or less, wounded three 
hours after joining Anson’s Force. See Punjab Mutiny Ilcport. 
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IL is (lirtic'ulL lo conceive of Uic confusion wliich roinned 

O 

li'oin Jhekun Lo Llie Frontier, whilst Browne’s Division 
was Ijeing 1)rought together and pushed forward towards the 
position fronv which it was to take the offensive. Half the 
troops assigned to it belonged, indeed, to the Peshawar 
District and were, so to say, on the spot, but its other 
half and all its ecpiipinent, transport and stores had to be 
brought from down country, I’eshnwar having been swept 
bare to meet the donnuids of the Kurain Valley Field Force. * 
Into Jhehun—in those (lay.s the tcnniniw of the North- 
We.steru llailway—trains were hourly pouring supplies in 
such enormous (luantitics, that the short-handed Commis¬ 
sariat was nuite unable to deal with them; and, as there 
wore no proper sidings, laden trucks (thronged the station— 
not a few of them crowded with dead and dying mules, 
ponies and donkeys desei'ted by their drivers—piles of stores 
blocked the platforms, and, for milo,s on cither side the line, 
grain and other pcrish.able goods lay exposed to the vicis¬ 
situdes of the Avcalhcr, and the. depredations of the hadnianlidfi'^ 
of the noighhouring villages. 

Ueyond Jhelam, the primitive, unwieldy hulloek carts of 
the country had chiefly to bo relied on for transport; and 
lhe.se, collected under harsh pr-cssure from the reluctant ryots, 
came slowly craAvlIiig into the town from south, cast, and 


' Macphersoii managed to unearth .some tent material atid a 
fcAv blankets in the NatiA'c city, which he purchased for the 
camp-followers of his Brigade, hut the commis.siiriat got nothing 
in Peshawar. 

- Bad characters, 
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west, Lo le!i\'c it, tilill more slowRr, going iiorthwanl by the 
Gi'and Trunk Road. 'I’lial road wah literally choked with 
heavily laden carts, camels, mules and ponies, through which 
Cavalry and Infantry regimenlH, Stuff’ and Medical officers, 
even Generals of Brigade, in palki-garis, ckkas, or any sort 
of coin'eyance they could fn-oenre, struggled and fought their 
way to the front, leaving their baggage to follow •ivhen and 
how it could. ' 

The sights he witnessed on his w'uy from the Hills to 
Peshawar must have prepared Sir S. Browne to be informed, 
on reaching that city, by the Chief Commissarial, officer of 
his Divi-sion, Colonel Hunter, that it was impo.ssible to say 
when the boots, w'ann elothing, and otlu'r aadieles required 
hy the troops would arri\’e; and lo he told, .a day or two 


' lli'igiulier-Gciicral H. T. M.'iephcrson tells in one of his 
letters home, how, at Atloek, he took the wife of a Sergeant- 
Major, sick of fever, out of a bulloelc earl in wliieb she was 
iravelling, and putting her into his gari (carriage) sat himself 
in llu; clooi'way, with his feet on the ste]), and in this position 
passed his own reginuml, the knd Gurkhas, and had great fun 
in watching the men, .as he gravely salaamed Lo them, grinning 
as they tried to salute; and Surgeon-Major Evatt tells a story 
of ail officer’s wife, Avho, having had the good luck to procure 
a carriage to take her from .fliclain to liawal Piiidi, was asked 
iiy the posl-niaster at tlic former iilace Lo allow a Native olficer 
Lo travel on the top of her carriage. On her acceding to the 
request, the oflicev, in his gratitude, held out his sword for her 
to toueh, and she, fancying he olforcd it. to her as a guarantee 
that he would do her no harm, took it and i)Iaeud it undcr-thc 
cushions, returning it to its astonished owner on arriving the 
next day at Rawal Pindi, 
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Jater, that iL was vain to dream of getting tlie Force pro¬ 
perly equipped by tlie 21st, and that to take thousands of 
weakly, lialf-elad eainp-followcrs into the Khyber in such 
n-cather an ahvady prevailed, would he to coiideinn a large 
number of them to certain death. As a humane man and 
a general ('xperienced in hill-warfare, Browne must have felt 
the truth and force of Lhevse representations, but the power 
to act upon them was not his. Lord T.ytton had decreed 
that hostilities wm’c to begin on a certain day, and his orders 
must 1)0 carried out, however strongly those on whom their 
execution devolved might feel that, in fixing the date, the 
dHcioncy and heallh of the different Divisions had been 
.sacrificed to the dosiiv to fore,stall any yielding on Shere 
vVli’s part. 

The Commissariat was not the only department nt its 
wits’ end to know hou' to complete the most necessary 
preparations f<)r a hostile advance in the few days still at 
its disposal. Oitlnance stores were deficient, and the hospital 
arrangements wc'vo not finally sollled until the Principal 
Medical Officer, Surgeon-General John Gibbons, arrived at 
I’e-shawar with directions to substitute Field Hospitals for 
Regimental Hospitals, and “it became necessary, in accord¬ 
ance u'ith this new scheme, in three days, and practically 
in the face of the enemy, to remove all the medical officers 
and all the medical subordinates from their battalions; to 
tran.sfer all the Native ho.spital estabH.shmenta from their 
regiments io the little understood new creations called “field- 
hospitals to hand over every grain of medicine, all instru¬ 
ments and technical equipment, tents, books and documents; 
to give and receive receipts on both sides; and finally, to 
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draw from Llie CoimniHsariaL, Rarnick, Ordiifineo, and 'Fraiis- 
port Dcparlmonls llio variouH cc|uipmcuth needed for Iho 
Kamo unitK, llie very oxiHLenee of wliieli was unknown out- 
hide the Medical Departiuont.” ‘ The tenth for IhoKe new 
hospilalK were not, issued to the nu'dical officers in eliarge 
till 9 p.m. on the 18lh, and even Llien no .steps had been 
taken to provide them with nude carriage, and with e(pnp- 
mont .suitable for mountain warfare.'^ 

Yet it was onl)'^ too.apparent that these di.sorganisetl and 
insuffieienh hospitals would .soon be overllowing, for the 
troop,s drawn from the Ik'sbawar Valley gari’ison (nilcrcd 
u])on tbe campaign ■witli eon,stitulious weakened by the 
malarial fever pc>culi.ar to that .swampy district, a fever that 
is always liable to return in cold weatluir, and ^\diich predis- 
po.ses those who sillier from it lo jnuamionia, the most fatal 
of all maladies to the So[)oy and camp-follower, and only 
little loss dangerous in Lhe case of tlu' belter fed and better 
clad European soldier. ■' 


^ Surgeon-Major G. J. H. Evatl’s Recolleetious of tlie Afghan War. 

-"Early in the cainjjaign one could sc.e liow hopelessly unfit 
our heavy plains’ hospllal equipment was for mountain warfare. 
In the first placcj the tents, like those of all the European troop.s, 
were the huge European Private pattern, heavy, cumbersome, 
and unfit for mule, or camel-carriage in the highlauds. Again, 
all the equipment was packed in unwieldy camel trunks, difficult 
to load, difficult to unload, crushing a fallen camel to tlie cavlli, 
and in which it was irapo.ssible to get at any small article.” 
■—Evait’s Ileeolleclions. 

“ Men who came from malarious .stations like Pe.shawar and 
Mian Mir at once fell victims, and it scem.s true that malarial 
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UniilsL Sir S. Bro\Mic uiii struggling ^vith the (liifiruliit's 
nltcndaiiL on Llic hasty assembling of a large Aiiglo-Iiitliau 
force, on the bordeiN of a wild and savage country, ' his 
political officer, IMajor Cavagiiari was continuing the nego¬ 
tiations lyy w'hich it ^cas hoped to smooth the W'ay for a 
British advance uj)on DakLa. B'he Kiiki Ivhcls, ^vhose lands 
lay close to the Indian Imrder, on whom therefore it ivould 
be easy to bring- military pressure to bear, had early yielded 
to the promises of liberal payment for all seivices to be 
rendered to the British troops, w-ilh ^vhi(•h ho snj)])lemonted 
his original assurances ihat the Indian Government would 
assume full responsibility for the subsidy nhieh the Afridis 
would Ibrfcit by siding with the Amir’s oueraies, and that 
tlic occupation of tlie Khybcr should not bcpcimanent, hut 
cease as soon as the object of the war had been attained. 
It was not till the beginning of November, how'ever, that 


fever so dimiiiislies tlie vital energy of a man that lie succumbs 
easily to lung inflammation in these raouulain climates.” (Evatt’s 
iJocollcctious.) 

Ttic men of liie Rli BaUalion Rifle Brigade, who had been 
tjuai'tcrcd at Nausliahra, and those of the 81st Foot, wlio came 
from Peshawar, liti-rally wi-ut sick by hundreds; wliilst the 17th 
and the .Dst Regiments, who had spent the summer in the Hills, 
marched into Jamrud in sjilendid condition, and, except for one 
outbreak of pneumonia in the former regiment, due to bivou¬ 
acking without tents, maintained a veiy high level of health 
throughout the campaign, 

t The Comraander-in-Chief must have been very anxious as to 
the <‘onditlon of Browne’s Force, for on the 15th Nov., though 
overwhelmed with work, he made a flying visit to Peshawar to 
see for himself what progress was being made. 
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the Zakls.a KhcN, Uk; most poworful and niosi inaocossilik' 
seotiou of IhaL “'rcafc (libo, followed tlie example llius soL 
them; and in hiiccnnibing, al Iasi, (o the indueeiuciiLs 
licld Out, they may not ha\e been altogelliei' uninlluenced 
by (he ihoiigliL tliat the enjoyment of a Ih'iLish subsidy, 
need iiol debar Lliem fi-om plundering tlieir ally’s slraggling 
convoys and ill-proleeted baggage trains; ceiiainly, their 
acquiescence in the terms otfered them was largely due to 
the anger and alarm, nith which they viewed the oceiqialion 
of tlioii- fortress of Ali Mas)id by the Afghan Iroojis, 

But the political ditlicnllies of the situation on the Pesh¬ 
awar frouLier did not cease to exist nhen the tribe in pos¬ 
session of the Kb)her had Ijeen coneiliaLed; for, immediately 
behind the Afridis, to the norLli of that Pass, lay Ihe 
lerritory of the Mohmands, a peojile wdio liad always 
acknowledged the anthoi'ity of the Amir, m ho.se chief villages 
and most fertile valleys lay open lo Afghan attack, and 
whose present chief, Hahomed Shah, owed his position to 
Shore Ali’,s favour. For tliem and him, it was a very serious 
mailer lo repudiate their allegiance lo Afgliuuislan; and 
the British promi.se Lo ovacuale the Khyber al the close of 
the war, which bad done much lo reconcile llie Afridis to 
its temporary occupation, was the contrary of reassuring Lo 
their neighbours. Whilst tire iicguliaLious for the journey 
of the British Mission had been in progress, Mahomed Shah 
had sent a contingent to the hujiport of Ali Masjid, and, 
probably with the hanetion of the Afridi headmen, had 
occupied the Rotas Heights, a long, lofty, precipitous ridge, 
overlooking and commanding that fortress. Cavagnari met 
these measures by a clever political move. He invited to hi.s 
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camp Uic sons of the late GovcTnor—that Niiroz Shall who 
had fled fi'om lAlpuva when Sheve Ali was trying to bring 
the assassins of Alajor Macdonald to justice, and had been 
killed in exile—and treated them with ostentatious respect. 
The presence oi' liis rivals, under such powerful protection, 
so near the Mtilnnand border, had so far the desired effect 
tliat Mahomed Shah made advances to the Indian Govern- 
nientls repre.scntalive; but, distracted between the dangers 
threatening liiin from one .side and the other, lie alloived 
the negotiations to drag on from week to week, and it wa.s 
not till two days before the outbreak of hostilities that, 
alarmed at the sight of the largo British force mustering 
round Janirud, he made up his mind to throw in his 
lot with the Power more immediately in a position to 
injure him, and withdrew from the Rotas Heights, leaving 
only a small jicist of observation on their crest, thus relieving 
Browne of all anxiety as to Moinnand interference with his 
plans for the capture of Ali Masjid. ‘ 

These plans, in their general outline, had been determined 
by tbal. General’s knowledge of the certain lieavy loss of 
Hie and probable failure that would bo the coiisequciices of 
a front attack upon Ali Masjid, and by the Indian Govern¬ 
ment ’b anxiety not to alienate the Afridis by penetrating 
into valleys which they prided themselves on having alway.s 
preserved inviolate; for, uhilst the fii’st of these considera- 


’ Subsequent events showed that Mahomed Shah again wav¬ 
ered, for the Mohmanda relimscd to the Rotas Heights, wLere 
their pre.seuce added greatly to the clifficultie.s of the turning 
parties. 
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lions inii(k‘ fi luL'iiiiig moM'iiionl iiii[)or.iliv(‘, the sotoiid 
clic'lated Lho lino ^\hic'h Lh.il- iiiovt'inont iniisL follow. ’ In Iho 
absence of maps, however, more kiiowlodge of llie couuU'V 
to be opm'afced in was itrg(‘idl _7 ie(]niu'd, and ('.i])laiii G. 
SLewaiL of Ibe Guides, and Mr. (1. B. ISeoU of Ihe Survey 
Dcpai'tmcnl, had been busy all ihiough llie laLler half of 
October, rcconnoiLring and eolIccUng InfonnaLion as lo Ihe 
dispositUons and strengLb of the enemy. Ifarly in November, 
Lo confirm ihe results thus obtiiined, a .small party consisting 
of Colonel di'idvins, Wigram BaLlje and Stevvarl of the 
Guides, ('avagnnri and ScolL, slarled from damrud before 
dawn one morning, and rode c.uilionsly aero.ss fire Jam 
plain lo the fool of lho SarKui Hill ' Here, they dis- 


' It lias been suggested liy sonic orilie-. flnil Browne sliould 
have boldly |nislied a portion of liis force past All Miisjul, and 
by fulLiug its oomnuinications with Dakka eumix'lled its ei'aciia- 
lion. But that fortress occupies a position of sncli extraordinary 
strength that Lo jiass its guns by daylight, vvlnht every rock 
.md bush and cave hid a resoliile and well-amicd foe, would 
have been impossible; and lo sli)> by under cover of night, as 
Napoleon slipped by Bard, in the Val dbVosla, would have been 
no less hazardous, for the g.irrisoii was on the alert, the road 
carefully watched by outlying pickets, and the AlVidis, wlio 
wei'C lying about as thick as bees, could not be trusted to Iccep 
their hands off their allies ahoidd niisfortune ovirtakc the hitler. 

This ridg(' lies ff Ji miles west of the Jamnid fort. It runs 
north and south and occupies the ground lying between the 
narrow gorge known as the Shadi llagiar (Wolf’s Cave) and the 
true Kliyber Pas.s, through which the river Khyber flows into 
the Jam plain. When Sir George Pollock forced ihe Kliybcr in 
1842, his troops advanced through the Shadi Bagiar Pass, and 
the Sikh contingent up the Khyber stream. 
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ii)ount,c(l, find climbed up sonio five luindred Ibet to n vidffc 
wliei'c fi maguifiemd, \’iew Middenly ojicncd before them. 
About ten niile.s awuy, mid fi little to the left, looking in 
the direction of ,i\.li Masjid, stretched a long line of hills, 
from Ihe eastern extromity of which a cataract of crags 
fell with terrible abruptness to the narrow goi-go, .scarce 
lifty yards acro.ss, throngli which the Khyber River cuts 
its course eastward, and, facing this declivity, rose the 
equally prcciiiitous Rotas Heights. Rotween these mountains 
and the point occupied by the Bi-iti.sh officers lay a tangled 
mass of hills and ravines. In the dim light, Jenkins and 
his companions swept this mas,s, again and again, with their 
iiold-glasscs; but it was not till the rising .sun glinted upon 
it.s guns, that Ali MaHjid became visible about four miln.s 
olf, crowning a conical hill that peeped over a rugged ridge, 
on which hreasl-works and their defenders could now be 
clearly cliscei'iicd, whilst the tents of a cavalry encampment, 
nestling at its base, started into view as the sunlight 
streamed clown its side. From this encampment, a small 
body of horsemen was presently seen to emerge, ascend the 
Shahgai plateau, and ride lei-surcly across it to a small tower, 
just off the Mackcsoii road. Fearing discovery—for the 
pieket was not more than two miles away—Jenkins with¬ 
drew his party to the back of the ridge and returned to 
Jtunrud without mishap. 

On the 16th of November, from the same point. Sir 
S. Browne himself reconnoitred the enemy, who were 
found to be still busy building stone brea.st-ivorks; and 
on the 19th, just before transferring his Head Quarters 
to Jaiurud, ho laid the jilans which these reeonnais- 
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KUiicos ' had enabled him to coitccL and perted, before the 
(jrcneml Oliieers commanding Brigades and their respective 
StatFs. 'rhose plana included a front attaclc and a turning 
movement. The latter—all operations to the left of the 
British position being baiTcd—liad necessarily lo follow the 
narrow, rugged path to the right, or noi'th, of the Khyher, 
which, skirting, but not actually touching Mohmand terri- 
toi-y, led, first, northward ii[) a drainage lino in the lieart 
of the hills, and, then, westward to the high plateau of 
Sapparai, where it divided into two tracL.s, one of which 
descended sharply to the Khyher, which it, .struck at Kata 
Kushtia, two miles beyond Ali Masjid; whilst the other, 
doubling back to the south, ran along the walorsliod till 
it tcrniliiaLod on the suumiit of Llie Rotas Heights, exactly 
above that fortress. 

Rlie front attack was Lo be led by Browne himself; the 
two columns selected to take part in tire Inrning movement, 
by Brigadier-Crenerals Tytlcr anti Maepherson, re.speetively; 
and, so far as it was possible to caleulale the time needed 
for their march, it was arranged that the direct assault on 
Ali Masjid was to coincide with Tytlor''s appearance in tlie 
Khyher, and Maepherson’s on the Rotas Heighl.s~thc latter 
commander dominating the enemy’s po.siLioii, whilst the former 
cut off his retreat. 

By 3 o’clock on the aflornoon of the SOlh, the last troops 
of the First Division of the Peshawar Valley Field F’orce 
bad marched into Jamrud, and by sunset, the leading 

^ The fruit of tliese reconnaissances was an admirable maj) hy 
Mr. G, B. Scott, and some useful .sketches by Cfiplain G. Stewart. 
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Brigade of the Turning Force was. under arms, ready to 
Ix'gin its adventurous march, TEus, under circumstances of 
almost inconceivable difficulty, Lord Lyttou’b orders had been 
obeyed, and, at three widely separated points, Anglo-Indian 
armies stood ready to cross the Afglian frontier; the advance 
of each being heralded by a Proclamation, in which the 
Viceroy threw the responsibility for the war tliat was about 
to commence, on the Amir, and assured the Sirdars and People 
of Afghanistan that with them the British Government had 
no quarrel, and that, having given no offence, they would 
not he lightly injured, or interfered with. * 

TA15L.E SHOWING THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 1ST 

DIVISION rESITAWAll VALLEY FIELD FORCE. 

ENGINEERS. 

Head-Quarters of Royal Engineers in India. 

Conij).mies of Sappers and Miners. 

Engineer Field Park. 

ARTILLERY. 

1 Battery, C Brigade, Royal Hor&e Artilleiy. 

F. „ 3rd „ Royal Artillery. 

No. 11 „ 9th „ „ (Mountain). 

No. 13 „ 9th „ „ (Heavy Battery). 

No. ‘1 MomUiiin Battery, Punjab Frontier Force. 

Ordnance Field Park. 

CAVALRY. 

10 th Hussars—(Two Squadrons). 

11th Bengal Lancers. 

Cavalry of Guide Corps. 


' Vide Proclamation, Appendix II. 
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IN'FAN'I’HY. 

1st IUlKiADE. 

•Mil 15aM;irum Rifle Hrigiidc. 
yoth I’uiijal) tnlanli-y. 

'Mil (iiivkhfis. 

^NI) IlllKiADi;. 

I'Ztli Fool. 

1st Sikhs (I’uiijal) l''iekl I'Vircc). 

InfiiiiLiy of the (iuulc tloi'iis. 

.‘JUD liUKiAIll!. 

SlsL Foot. 

l ull Sikhs. 

a7lli Ihiiijiih riilaiiLry. 

I'TII IIUIOAIIH. 

.‘list Liglil Infantry. 

‘15 th Sikhs. 

Saiipcrs and Minors alliiclied to this Brifiacle. 

Approximate efi'ective strength: 000 ollieers, 7,000 men of 
all ranks, 1,300 horses and 2(i guns. ' 


1 Staff and Depart in eulal Ollieers, l.st Division Fe.shawur Valley 
Field Force :—I/ieutcnant G. 'I'. C.'miipbell, Aide-de-camp; Cap¬ 
tain Lord William lleresl'ord, Orderly-Officer; Major G. VV. Smith, 
A.ssistnnt Adjutant-General; Major G. E. 1^. S. Sanford, Assistant 
Qnartermaster-Gencral; Major A. A. A. Kinlock and Captain J. 
Davidson, Deputy Assistant Quartermaster-Generals; Deputy Sur¬ 
geon-General S. Gililions, Principal Medical Officer; Lieutenant- 
Colonel J, V. Hunt, Chief Commissariat. Officer; Colonel JL K. 
Mannsell, C.B., Commanding Engineer; Captain B. Lovett, C,S,I., 
Brigade-Major; Major H. F. Blair, Field-Engineer; Iffeuienant 
W, Peacock, Assistant Field-Engineer; Colonel W. J. Williams, 
C.B,, Commanding Artillery; Captain G, W, C. Rolhe, Adjutant 
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Arlillery; Ca])laiii W. O. Knox, Orderly-Oflicer: Brigadier-Geneml 
G. J. S. C}oiiij,li, V.C!., C.I5., Conimandiuff Givahy Brigade; Captain 

B. A, Coinhc-, Brigade-Major; }5rigadicr-Generii] H. T. Maepher- 
son, V.C.., C.J5., Conivnanding IkL lufaiitry Brigade; Major H. 
'I'. Jones, Brigade-Major; Brigadier-General J. A. Tytler, V.C., 

C. B., (’omnmnding and Infantry Brigade; A. H. A. Gordon, 
Brigade-Major; Brigadier-General F. R. Appleyard, C.B., Com- 
niaiuling- ,'ird Infantry Brigade; CapLaiii \V. C. Farwell, Brigade- 
Major; Brigadier-General Brown, Conunanding ‘till Infantry Bri¬ 
gade; Major R. A. M^anehope, Brigade-Major; Major J C. T. 
llinnphvy, In eharge of 'I'reasuro Chest; Captain W. Hill, Pro- 
vo.sL-Mar.slial. 
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I'liANSLATioN of ji I.elLc'v from His Excellency Llie Cahul Envoy 
to (loi.oNKi, Siu I-Ewia Peely, Envoy Exlraovclmary and 
I’lenipoLentifivyj dated Salurdayj Ihc 3rd March, 1877. 

After OompliJiu'iits. 

The leLlt'r, dated 27lh Fehrwary, 1877, which yon sent by 
hand to Nawub Alla Maliomcd Khan, reached my residence in 
Peshawar Ciinlonnicnt on Tuesday, the 13th of the month of 
Satar (Injgins 'I'uesday evening), and the tenor of your friendly 
writing is ascertained. 

It is true that either through Nawab Atta Mahomed Khan 
or ])erHonalIy you have stated that reports have reached you 
from many quavler.s, to ihc effect that the Ameer was exciting 
a Jehad against the Briti.sh Government. Kind friend! I at 
that (ime told Nawid) Atta Mahomed Khan that during the time 
i was there those matters had not place, and even now I am 
unawart! as to what .sort of matter this is. Secondly, I verbally 
lold yourself (that kind friend) that this .sort of matters pass in 
a variety of fomis from inoutii to mouth of the public till at 
lengtli i.he ne.ws»writer.s write all sorts of l.hing.s. Further, I 
plae(! nf» radiance upon such .statements. How can one rely 
upoir the .stalenumtH of the common people (public).'* For when 
Captain (’avagnari, Deputy Commis-sioner, came to the frontier 
of his own limits on the road to Koorum, what papers and 
stalcmenls did not ti'ustworlhy men write, viz., that such a large 
army is eomirrg to Koonrrn, and that the British Governraerrt 
haw such arrd such clesigrrs ? The most noble Ruler (the Ameer) 
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placed 110 reliaTiee upon Lluon. In wlml in.iiincv, Ihrn, c.-ni the 
authorities ol‘ the IhiLiih (Jovorninenl place ri'h.mci' upon smell 
staleincnts? Kind (Vieml! I iiaaiii wide Lliat I have no know- 
ledsfc of those affiiii-s. 

In ease, howevm-j there should be something ol' the kind, 
whether the Clovernment ho a <rreal one or a smsdl one, and 
such an iiiipossihlc measure he desired by a great (iovi'rnvnenl, 
then every Crovemineut takes eomisel for itself of the royal 
family, and also of the noliles and learnetl men, as well as of 
the ehiels of tribes and eamjis. I'herefore, in such .i matter, 
the carrying out of which is roeorded upon the responsibility 
of that people, it is nieumbeul on the Iviiig that he should 
eonsulL with every Iribi' in this mailer. With every tribe wliieh 
may be conimltcd, it is the eusLoin that isaeli one, in eonsult- 
tilioiij should separately express his own opinion. And thos(‘ 
persons, when they return to lluar own audienee-halls, are ipies- 
tioned by llieir people; for each has his own Irilie and peoph', 
and each tells them that he. advised sueh and siieh. And when 
the matter is talked of in those eoiuisel-ehandiers, it beeoim<s 
altered and ehaiiged, and then these [leophg when they go to 
their own homes, again say soiuelhing else which |>rodiices 
unotlicr alteration, llesidcs tliis, llu'i’o are interested persons 
who, for purpose.s of their own, add other mat.lers to il, and 
send il oil’ to news-writers in a diifcrcnt cdinraetev. I'o heli(*ve 
in such sort of slalemcuts is far I'rora friendsiup. 

Again, you have written that “it now rests with tlis Highness 
“the Ameer to accept or to reject the most friendly proposal 
“of His Excellency the Viceroy which I liad Imped lo have 
“had the honour of discus.smg with you, his ihivoy, in these 
“negotiations,” Kind friend! With much deierenen 1 beg to 
say that, from, the slay I amved, in the nine conferences, 1 have 
veiled nothing of the true slate of the ease. Whatever has 
been said in those nine eonfereuee.s, and especinlly in the last 
conference on Monday, the lyth February, no change in that emi 
be accorded. 

That which you have written that “1 feel bound you are 
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proles,scdly conducting IViondly negotiation,s at Peshawar.” I 
re]>cat iliosc very words of that kind one. From the day that 
I canu; to Pcsliawai' wilh what varied arguments have I endeav- 
onrcal to strengthen the customary frieiuMup on the old looting ! 
And in what manner did 1 bring it to an end in the last para- 
grajdt on Monday, the Iflth February? Therefore, it is also sur- 
jn'ising to me why you should not trust my word, but rely upon 
that of news-writers. 

In Llu‘ matter of the accusations you have written off—Kind 
triend ! Frf)m the day that 1 arrived, if there be a single matter 
on which it can be adduced that it was based on accusation, 
be pleased to make it clear, ft is expected that that kind one 
will }>!iy altentioii to my eonver.sation.s and not to the abaurd- 
iticH of news-writers. 

And that which you have written in regard to the Rus.sian 
Oovevtwueul, '('his a very gre.at question (mnnadvi), and I am 
also not instrue.hed in tliis cpiestion that 1 should say anything. 
But sine.e 1 am soriy at llie mention of .such a matter, I will, 
by I'eason of right, say, briefly from myself in a friendly manner, 
that from the day the most noble Ruler (Ameer) returned from 
Umbnlla to his capital of Cabul, the paper tliat came from the 
Russian Ollkiers was ojxnied, and the wax and seal removed in 
the presence of this very Agent of the British Government 
who is now prcs(nit here, and who was summoned nightly for 
Ihc purpose. After two or three days’ consultation, that very 
paper, in the original li'/iiglish, Persian, and Russian, was for¬ 
warded to Lord Mayo, and by his advice a paper was written 


Sentence ineoinpleto. -'.Phis imperfect passage is a quotation 
from Sir L. Felly’s letter, and should rcad:~''G3ut I must 
prot(!sf. against inisrepresentaLioiis wilfully and publicly made, 
and against the Amir's jjreaching a Jehad at Kabul, whilst his 
ifighness's Envoy Plenipotentiary is [)rofe,ssing to negotiate on 
I'rieuclly term.s :tt Peshawar.” 

I Public accusation,s, said by .Sir Lewis Pelly, to have been 
hronghi, by the Amir against the British Guverimieut 
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lo lh(.‘ Offiocf of llu' l{ns‘ii;m ((ovi'niniciil. I'i'om llijil (l;iy lo 
llic pix'HCiit tljiVj vvlijil [);i|)i'r h;is ooiuo li'Oin Ihc Rn.ssiiin (io- 
vcmmoiii a fopy <>! which is iiol in llu' fct’ord o(!u'<' of Uic 
Urilisli fiovcnunciit ? Ami wluit (Kipor fi-oiii (he Aincc'r has been 
sc'iil in tlicni winch is conU-iiry (.o llx- Linior of llml. first, paper 
which was wriiLeii in consnllalion will) lanal Mayo? You ailvaiice 
objeoiion to those very writings which in this [)ai’licular were 
from tlie llriliaii (lovorinneat. 

As lo the Russian Agents: Will you (please) ))rove when a 
Rus.sian A^ent came into Alf>'haaislan ? Coui'uu's of llu* Russian 
Olllcer, who avc' Mussulmans of the Syud and Sahilwada elan 
(both ladiftious classes), do conn' for the pui'pose of deliveritif; 
letters, If from Ihe aeeideut of wilder, etc., he slumid remain 
live days or so, nobody has said lo a Ruest, “(let thee oul of 
my house,,” Since' Ibis matter of the Russian (lovernmi'id is a 
very g'reat (piestion, f eaimot say more than this. 

When I beoomi' honoured by retunun|>' lo Ihi' most noble 
Ruler tlie Ameer, having thoroughly informed him of the views 
of the Jlrilish (iovi'rmncut in this jiartioular, ibis point will 
become very well and .salisfacloril}' eleaiaal u]i. And Ihat whieb 
you liavo written in rc,speet lo your own Agenl, your Agent is 
preseiil here, with Ihe Anu'i'r none of tlie nobles or eliiefs art' 
more respected and liououred lhau he has been. And whal is 
the matter that they have kept eoneealed from him? 

'I'hat which you have wrilLoa that “the people of Ihe eity of 
Cabul have been publicly prohibited by the Mayor of the e.ily 
of (labul from going to the Rmbii,s,sy quarters." I luive no belief 
ill this. 

In the matter that “there i.s not the slighte.st intention of 
attacking the Ameer.” My friend! From the day that this 
friendship has continued, esjiecinlly in these pveseid. diKcu.sKions' 
at Pe.shawav, in which the whole di,seour.se has been full of thi.s, 
that the British Government (has declared that it) will in no 
manner Interfere with or aggrcKB upon the tevrilories of the 
Ameer and of Afghanistan in which there should be displeasure 
to the Ameer or his .successor, or there should he a decline in 
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llio inilejjcndence ol' Uial. Government. Neither lias the Ameer 
at any time sliowii any reliiuiee upon the sayings of people 
with intercsled motives in respect to the British Government. 
The reii.u'd has always been and will be for the friendship of 
the British Government. 

And that which you have written, viz., “Retract these libels 
in the same pubhe manner that they have been jiromidgated.” 
My friend! I will never admit that anybody can have made 
an aeeusation agniirst the British (ioveriunent. But in the par¬ 
ticular of a jiroclamation in respect to the matters which have 
oonu' to jiass between us—when T have reached the Ameer’s 
presence, and tlua-e informed him of the friendly views of the 
British Govi'rnmcnt, so far as I liave seen and known, and also 
of these matters of contrary disjiositions as to what is the reality 
of tlii'm and what their nature; having there weighed all these 
mat Levs together with minuteness, it will be promulgated in a 
highly salisfaeUiry manner as may be suited to the case, so 
that those pvoelanialions shall openly reach the British Goverii- 
iiient. 

Writ ten on Saturday, .‘Ird March, 1877. 
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Phoi [.AMATioN issiu'd by Lli(' Vicmun, in IV’fsiiiii, ;uul 

Ui'tlu, on the 2lsL November, (S'iK. 


Tin; Viceroy of India to IIk' Ameer Slur Ali Kli.in, of k.iinil, 
to his Sirdars and snbjeels, .md lo all Liu- people of Alftlianislaii. 
It i'j now 10 years sinei- the Auu-er Slier Ali Khan, aller a 
jirolonged .stnigf>le, hail at last sueei-eded in placing himself 
ujion the throne of Kabul; at that lime his dominion stdl needed 
consolidation, and the <-xlent of it was still mideiined. In Ihesi- 
eireumslances the Ameer, who had alreaily !>een assisU-d by llie 
Hrilisii (loveriuueni with money and with arms, expn ssed a 
wish to meet tin- Viceroy of India; his svish was cordially com 
plied with; he was eourtemv.ly veceivcd and Imuouvahly enter¬ 
tained by the Vieero^'’ at Umh.dla; the eoiintenanee and supporl 
he had come lo seek were Uieii asiitred lo him; heal the same 
time obtained further nneoiuhlional assistaiiee ui anus and luonejs 
These tokens of the good-will of the liritish (lovernment, which 
he gratefully acknowledged, materially aidi-d the Ameer after 
his return to his own country in securing his posilion and c\- 
Leuding his authority; sinci- tlien the Ameer Sher Ali Khan 
has received from the British Clovm'nnient, in conUrmaliou of 
its good-will, large additional gifts of arms ; Ihc jiowm’ful influence 
of the British Government luus setmred for liim formal recogni¬ 
tion by the Ihnperor of llushia of a llxed liouudary hetween the 
Kingdom of Kabul and the Khiuiales of Bokhara and Kokand; 
the Amir’s sovereignty over Waklian and Badak.shim was tlierehy 


'I' Lord Mayo gave iio money to Shere Ali. 
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)iu(l ui.ulc sure, n sovereignly which had till then been 
(lisjiulcd by till' Ilussiim Govcrmnenl; his suhjeeis have been 
allowed lo pass iVeedy thmiighoul llie lucliau Empire, to carry 
0)1 iivide, and lo enjoy nil the protection afforded by the British 
(lovtO'iinicnl to ds own subjects j in no single instance have 
lliey been unjuslly or iuhospiliibly treated within British juris- 
dielion; I'or jill lln'se graeious aels the Ameer Slier Ali Khan 
has rendered no return, on the contrary lie has requited them 
with lu'live ill-will and open discourtesy, d'he authority over 
Biulakslmn, ju'tpiired for him by ihc iiiHiienee of the British 
(lovermnent, was used by him to forbid passage through that 
pvoviiu'c' lo a British ollieer of rank reiurning from a mission to 
.‘1 iieiglihouriiig Slate: he has elosed, against free passage to 
British hubjeels and their eoinmeree, the roads between India 
and Afghanistan; be lias maltreated British subjects, and per- 
milti'd British tividers lo be pbmdered w'itlihi his jurisdiction, 
giving tfiem iieillier protection nor redress; he has used cruelly 
aiul put to death suhjeeis of his own on the mere suspieion 
Hint they were in eominuniealioii with the British Government; 
lie has openly and assiduously endeavoured by words and deeds 
lo stir up religious haired against the English, and incited war 
against Hu* Empire of India. Hiiving ))rcvious]y excluded Britisli 
ollieers from every part of his dominions, and refused to receive 
a British mission; having left uiiansAvcred friendly eommunicfi- 
lioii addressed to him by the Viceroy, and repelled all efforts 
lovvardh amicable intercourse between the British Government 
ami himself, he has, nevertheless, received formally and enter¬ 
tained puhliely at Kabul an embassy from Russia; this he has 
done at a lime when such an act derived special significance 
I'rom tiu; eharneter oY contemporaneous events in Europe, and 
Ihe altiiude ol’ Faiglaiid and Russia in relation thereto. Further¬ 
more, he has done it >vel! knowing that tiie Russian Govern¬ 
ment stands pledged by engagements with England to regard 
his territories as completely beyond the .sphere of Russian 
iafluenee, Finally, while Ihis Rus.sian embassy is aUll at 
his wvjritalj the Ameer has forcibly repulsed at his outpost 
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;in Eiijilisli envoy oi’ hi<>h i-.Dik, of wlio^io eouiinf', ho Inul 
I'ormiil and linudy aimoniK-ciiu'iil by <i letU'c from Iho Viceroy, 
atLcsLiu;^ llic importance and urgency ol' llic mivoy’s Mis¬ 
sion. I'ivcii tlicn Llic Ilrilish (iovermnent, still anvious to 
avert the ealaiiiilics of war, deferred hostile action, and inoll’ered 
to the Ameer .i last ojiporlumty of cseaping tlic puiushiiieiiL 
ineriLcd hy his acts. Of this op]iurlunily llic yVmeer has refused 
to avail hinisi'lf. It lias liccii the wisli of the British (lovcrii- 
inenL lo find Lhc best securiLy for its Indian frontier in llu' 
frii'iidship of a Stale whosi' iudi'jieiulenei' it seeks to eoiifinn, 
and of a Prince whose throne it has helped to sup|iort, Anmiated 
by this wish, the British Oovernment has made repealed (dforls 
to establish with the Ameer Sher Ali Khan those close and 
eiirdial relations which are lU'ccssary to the interests of the two 
neighbouring coimtries, but its etUivts, after lieing persistently 
re]nilsed, have now been met with open imlignity and defiance. 
The Aitiem' Slier Ali Khan, misiaking for weakness the long 
forbearance of the British (iovi'rnmeiit, has thus deliheratidy 
ineurred its just resentment. With the Sirdars and people of 
Afg'hanislaii Ibis Oovenmu'ut has still no (pi.irrel, and ch’sires 
none. Th(*y are absolved from all I'esponsibilily lor the recent 
nets of the Ameer, and as they have given no olfeiiet', so tlie 
British (loverinneiit, wishing lo resjieet their indepcudenei', will 
not willingly injure or interfere witli them, nor will the British 
Government tolerate interfereiiee on the jmrt of any olher 
power in the internal allairs of Afghanislan. Lipoti tlie Ainei-r 
Slier Ali Khan alone rests the reiioiisihilily of having excJianged 
the friendship for the hostility of the linipress of fndia. 
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No. I. 

l.Jsi.11 Kiirtsia liivade India*? 

No. II. 

In4liix'’w ^cianidlic F"i*onti©i** 

No. TIL 

1 Is.1 ©Icwai*ds or Forwai*ds *? 

BY 

OOLOJNEL 11. B. HANNA. 

OPINIONS OF THK PRESS. 

Manciuwi'hb CiuAuntAN.—^'t'oloocl ILiniia has given in a 
eorajiai'ntivoly .small .sj)aoo, and Avitli admirable elcanicssj such a 
('ons|)oc'lu'i of rcoeiil fronlicr policy in India ns can hardly be 
found elsi-whei'c', and sucli a demonstration of it.s veal meaning 
and Uio probable' ooimcquenco.s as should have an effect, even at 
lluH ('levcuth hour, on every mind not obstinately closed against 
eonvielion.” 

SA'l'UUDA'i' Rkvikw, —"'Phesc problem.s arc; all of the highest 
iuteresl and im|)ovtauee; tlioy dominate oiii' foreign policy both 
in Europe and A.sia; while for our Indian Era})irej their proper 
inlerpretntion uinl decision involve the grave.st issues of prosperity 
and saiety, banknqrtcy and ruin.” 

'I'nr; StsmsMAN,-"(lolonel Hanna’s Indian Problem, Back- 
imrdu nr ForwanJf!, is (piile as remarkable as his fir.st and second 
for its strength of eonvielion, Uiorough knowledge of his subject, 
and force of reascaiing. There seems to the inexpert reader no 
escape. IN* not only advances an opinion, but prove.s it almost 
like a projjositiou in Euclid.” 

'PiHo Dahy CluAuiiic.—“(loloncl Hanna has certainly col- 
U‘('tcd a striking number of rveighty utterances in favour of his 
main contention. That contention, briefly .slated, is, that the 
Indian Clovcrnmeut ought never to have advanced beyond the 
Indian frontier at the foot of the mountains, and ought, as speedily 
as po.ssihle, to retire lo that frontier.” 

IhiOAn AEUow.-™"CJolonel Hanna may be satisfied that he has 
nccompH.sIu;d excellent and endirang work.” 

AnemnAU) Constabm and Co., %, Wiiiteiiall Gardens, S.W. 
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Ahi)iii,i,a(i Jan. --Acknowledged as heir by Shere Alij 50; Oen. 
Kxilpakovsky, eon’csp. on^ 3S7; death of, 192 ; letter of con¬ 
dolence to Shere All, IJ)!)- 

Aiunni lUiiMAN.-•Recog'mtion of Azim Khan as nilcv, 7; hostile 
nlUtiuh'. towards Slicro Ali, 13j 2.57; application for Russian 
assislaiK'e refused, 27; corressp. from Kanfmann excusing 
reception of, 2.55. 

Afoiian lAMMiTTKi'i.—Ucfuaal of Bcuconsfield to receive, 2.51 
Ainhian Pkoi’lks, —Description ot^ 2.91 — 2.Q7. 

Ai'znr. Koan.—R ecognised by Lawrence; death of, 6’. 
Ao)!!m'S.--(See .Bnvoyfi and Agents.) 

Aiimkt) Khan.— 129. 

ArrenwoN, Mn.-~35. 

Aja Ma.sjii),-“" 

Alta<;k .suggested by Cavagnari, 9,93; opposition to, 293, 237 
arrival of Afghan reinforcements; attach abandoned, 937. 
Fain Mahomed, Commandant of, orders Headmen of Khyber 
'fribcH to return to their villages, 2l6‘; free passage for 
Brit, Mission asked for, 217; refusal by, 220. 

Peshawar Field Force. Reconnaissance of, 348; plan of 
attack, 350. 

Position of, 348. 

AntuN) Detoty Surukon-Gen. F. F. —SSO. 

Amsjaca CoNrisRMNCR AND RffisuMPfl OP, 14 —241 dissatisfaction of 
Duke of Argyll, 16—91; reasons for subsidising Shere Ali, 17; 
dynastic guarantee; objections to Brit. Agents, 1,9. 
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Amiiih.- 

Ai'/.ul Kli.iii, 

A/.itn Khan. 
i)c)s1 Miihoiucd. 

Slicve Ah. 

Notf. 177 - 
Aiu.vi.i., Dnivi: or.- 

Ambiilii C'onfei’once; (liss.-ilisfnclinii wilh, l() ‘31. 

DcliniihUion of Af^liiimsian, 1^. 

InsLi'uc'lions Lo Norlhbvook dtiniig Smda ( oidhiTiicf, ,'iH. 
AitMM. -(Sc'c .subsidy.) 

Aimy.— 

Afg'linn, S3<)5—()■ 

Ai't,illei'yj Dencicucy of, ‘iTA 
Aziui Khiiu <)f, dispei'sod, iii!. 

Bi'ilish Oniccrs, Paucity of, ii'Kh 
CJloihiuft Dopt., liifidcquacy of, ‘28y. 

Hcallli of, 2()8. 

JnLelligciicc l)<‘pl., mfonnalion wiLlibcld from ollicers, 780. 
Kuram Valley Field Foivc, (Sei' letlei' K.) 

Medical Dept., Deficiency of, ‘3'?,A 
Mobilization of, Q2H —‘JH!). 

Midtan Ineld Force. (See letter M.) 

Peshawar Valley Field Force. (Sec hdter P.) 

Preparationfor war. Lack of, '381'. 

Quetta llcinfovccmcuts. (See letter Q.) 

Ilussian, 188. 

Trainport.— 

Deficiency of, ‘268, 278. 

System of Sir Hugh Hose (186)), S37L 
A'ita Maiiomkd. —App, as Native Envoy at Kabul, 6 ; report of 
reception of news of Brit. Envoy’s intended visit, 32; opinions 
as to efficiency of) 62; proposals lo send Brit. Envoy to Kabul, 
communicated to, 83; tneeting of Lytton and—at Simla, 
87—9')'; Lyiton’s instructions rc reports of, 90 ; policy of 
Eng. Gov, towards Sheve Ali, 90—- 94 ; report of discussion 
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at Kabul re Urit. A!!;ciJtM, 121; return to Kabul forbidden 
by Lytton, 17."). 

AsiiM Khan.—A rmy of, di.s))crsed, 22; recof;nised as ruler by 
Abdur Rahman, by Lawrence, 7. 

B 

Badakshan, Invasion of, 26. 

Bakeu, Col. Valentine.—4.8. 

Baluchistan.— 

InstrucUoiiB rc concilialioii of tribes, 231. 

Internal disputes—successful intervention by Major Saiideman, 
114; redistribution of troops by Col. Colley, 115. 

I.ytton, Policy of, 115. 

Treaty with, 115, 120. 

Bat'i've, Wiuham. ~ .348. 

Buaconsfiuli), Loud.— 

Policy of, rc Afji^hanistan, 171). 

Refusal to receive Afghan Committee, 251. 

Statement re Russian or Afghan Invasion, 263 n. 

Bellow, Uil- - 

Amir’s attitude towards Brit. Agents, 58. 

Famine in Kandahar, 2!)0 ji. 

Nur Mahomed at Peslunvar, 12.3. 

Bkiilin, Tiif.aty of, 1.02. 

Bhidulpii, Mu, C. F.— 325. 

Biinnji.wi, Major-Gen. Michael A. H.— (See Quetta Reinforcements.) 
Binii, CJapt. Conunc.—SlO. 

Bis.set, Cai'T. W. S. S.—303. 

Bokhaha, Amir of,— Invasion of Badakslmn by, 26'. 

Bolan Pass iieopenkii to trade, —114. 

Bolan RouTE.-~(See Quetta Reinforcements,) 

BoKDEti Defence oroanized by IjAwrence. 268 n. 

Browne, Sir Samuel.— 

Opposition to attack on AH Masjid, 237. 

Opposition to war, 278. 

Peshawar Valley Field Force, Commander of, (See letter P.) 

.'24 



RmicE, Mu.— 

Buune, C'oi..— 

Amir’s jitUtiulc! low/mls 15riL. A«U‘)ils, TiK. 
Rt'spousibilily ol’, in Lyllim’s schemes for war, '-i'/!). 
Bitknus, Sill Aukaandkk.— i*. 

IklBllllUC.--- 10 J. 

Buti.hu, Cai*t. F. N.-- 181 ii. 


C 

Cami’aion, Pi.an of.— Imprudence of, iiHJ); that oiigid lo have 
been adopted, ^97. 

CANNINli, Loiin.— 

Memorandum of (Ion. .bieob, 100. 

Policy of--reeonsolidalion <tf Afglian l''mpii'e, .l l' n, 
CAVA(iNAui, Majou.— 

Amir’s altiUidc toward.s Brit. Agamls, (jl, (ili, (id. 

British Mission to Kabul. --- 

App. as Political Odicer, 198; negotintions with Khylxir 
'rribo.s for free j)ii.ssago for, 900, 916’; refusal of Fai/. 
Mahomed to allow Mission to pass, 990. 

Clinracter t)f, I 19- 

Kflieieuey of Native Knvoy, (id. 

Negotiations with the Africlis, 289; attack on Ali Masjid 
suggested by, 998. 

Pesbawar V.alley Field l'\)ree; Political Oilicer to, negoti¬ 
ations with the Hill 'JVibes, .'i'K'); reconnaissance of Ali 
Masjid l> 3 f, .‘MB. 

Supporter of I^ytton in scdiemcs for war, 27,9. 

Centiiau Asian (iiiie.sTioN.—Memorandum hy Sir Ii. Ilawlinson, 8; 
oppo.sition to, 10. 

CiiAMMUEAiN, Lieut. N. F. F.—1<)}). 

CHAMDKULAhV, SlH NeVILEE,— 

Ali Masjid, Opposition to attack on, 288. 

British Mission to Kabul, Leader of. (See .Ihivoys and 
Agents.) 

Military Member of Council, S.'iO. 
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('oij.i'n, CJdi,. G. I'.- 

liedistribiiLion of Lr()Oj)S in Baluchistan by, 115. 

Huii})oi‘U>r 111 ' bytlon in .schemes for war, 27.0. 
('0I\IMANl)F,H-lN"C'[niil''. - 

IlailU's, Sir Frederick. (See letter H.) 

Mansfield, Sir William (Sec letter M.) 

CltANlIKOOK, Lohi).— 

British Mission to be sent to Kabul, AuthoriLy given by, lOS ; 
unjust accusation of Shore Ali by Lytloti to, 211; Amir’s 
reply to auuounceinent of, 24'0; opinioiis on, 241; ultimatum 
to Shore Ali authorised by, 243. 


D 

Dadau.- - 

Ilescription of, 310. 

Force stationed at, llti. 

llAVtBH, Mll,-- 

Ambala tionfercacc, 15. 

inquiries re Shore Ali’.s attitude towards Brit. Agencies, 67, 
and eflicieney of Native Envoy, ()2. 

D)(!.vni Rato (187fi--8).“ 2()4. 

Dkuii. - 120. 

Dklimitation or Afiuiankstan by Russia and Enoi.and. —12, 2.6, 34. 

Dunison, Silt Wii.i.iAM.—Shore Ali reeogni.sod by, 5. 

Duiia Buwiti Route.—301. 

Dihuaei.!.- - (Sec Reiiconsfield.) 

Dost Mahomed. 

Restored to Afghan throne, 2; battle of Gujrat, 2; East 
India Co., treaties rvith, .‘1, 4; .subsidised by, 4; Herat 
(aken by, .6; Shore Ali uorainated as .succe.ssor by, 6; 
death olj .6. 

Duhand, Hkniiy.— 101. 

Dvnahtic SoeeESHioN.- 

Guarantee wanted by Shore Ali, Ifl; Abdullah Jan acknow¬ 
ledged as heir, .60; discussion by Salisbury, 76’. 
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l<’,AaT India Committkk on Fiith'i' AiaiUAN Wau. I ii. 

I'"amt India (Io. 

Dost Malitmicfl, Ivcatios witii, ;i, 4; subsidised by, b. 

(iliobim lliisseiii, first luilive a^reiit uL Kabul, 5. 

EdwahdisSj C'()i„ IjRuimiri’, ,‘J. 

Egeiiton, Mn. Puii-ii>.—241. 

Envoys and Aohnts.- 

Amiv’s Lo uinintain A,jre]il at I’esliawar, k 

British.- ~ 

Objc'clioiis at Ambala Conlbreiiee, 12; rcceplioii of news 
of intonded visit of, to .Slicre All, .'>’2; objeel urns at Simla 
Coiifei'ence, 42; recoirmicudcd by Sir Barlle bVere, 1, alid 
by Salisbury, fid ; dcsjwiebes between Salisbury and Norl li- 
brook, ,')()--7.'1; enquiries re Shore All’s fiititiide towards, 
.W--()2, (it; Salisbury’.', iiislruelions lo Lytloti, 74; Lylton’s 
proposals lo send lo Kaliul, rejoeled by Shore Ali, ,H1 8(); 

di.scussion at Kabul, 121; eonditions vc vesidciicts of, J22; 
Peshawar Conference, 122 170. 

British Mission lo Kabul. 

Apj). of .Sir N. Chamberlain as leader, 1,08; Cholani 
Musscin sent to Shore Ali lo aniiounee approaeh of, l.OP; 
negotiations wilJi, 211 ; instriietions re aog'oliations of, 
200; ncgotialioiis with Khybcr 'f’ribos, 200, 2U); Klieis' 
All's reply, 218, 240; opinions of, 241; Eaiz; Mahomed is 
asked for free passage through Khybcr Pa.ss for, 217; 
refusal to, 220; mission dissolved, 22,'S; ullimatinu, ‘M.'l; 
defence of Shore Ali by Lawrence, 249. 

Native.— 

Alta Mahomed. (See letter A,) 

Enquirie.s re eflicicney of, 58, 6'2. 

Gholam Hussein. (Sec letter Cl,) 

Right of Ind, Gov. to maintain at Kabul, 4. 

Russian.-- 
Kabul, in, 8S). 
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vSLolic'toft'j CW'ti.j lomkr of Russian Mission (Sec Russia.) 
'romis. offered to .Shore Ali, 180 u. 

Tdrfvisfi i\fissioii to Kabul, ISI n. 


F 


['AIK Maiiomki).--(S ee Ali Masjid.) 

['’mviink,— 21)1; in Kandahar, SRO. 

[''iNANClAl, OlUKCnoNS T(t WaR,—2().'}. 

hinsT ArciHAN War. --Kasl India Committee’s Report on, 1 n. 
housATii, Mr. 'KO. 

l''unmo, Sir Bar'I'm;.-- iMomovandum of, .'it; opposition by Law- 
ronoo, 

Fryjor, Mu. F.—.‘JOG. 


G 


(hjAKN;.—I)osori[)tion of, iif)0. 

(jiioi.Mi llYDicn Kman.-T reaty negotiated with Lawrence and 
Col, I'ldwardos, 3; predeceased his Fatlier, 5. 

(hnn.,i.vj Jlom'jN Kuan. —Fii’sl Native yig’cni at Kabul, .5; 
recalled, G; emissary to Kabul to announce Brit. Mission, 
tf)R; negotiations svith .Shore Ali, and letters re, 2U; 
letter reoeived by Sir N. Chamberlain, 318; Shere Ali s reply 
delivered by, 3‘K), 

ChuDi.M’oNKj Mr. - ■'jH. 

(JowwMin, Sir F.~ 1)1. 

(InnisN, .Sir I Iknuy.-— Policy of, 103; opposition to, lOi', 106. 
(iUKV, C’.APT,- 

Aniir’.s' altitude towards Brit. Agents, 58. 
luterjirclev at Ainbala Conference, IS. 

Interview with Attn Mahomed .at Simla, Sf). 

Grkv, Lord.—3.50. 

Guides’ Seevicb in Miwim'.—-340 n. 

Gujuat, Battms of.— 3 n. 



HaINIW, Sin 1^'llIUlKHtCK. 

Ncccssit}' (if slrciigtlK'ninfi’ QucLlii (ijiri'i'idu, -a}). 

()p])OsiLi()n to ALbu-k on Ali Mnsjid, ‘■'.‘j;;, 

OpposiLidii to Will', y 7 K. 

Uammk'k, CJai’t, S'l'. V. A. - I!)}). 

Hanna, Cai't. II. Ik - 
Hnil AT,— 

Hi'itish AgtTits nl, siiirgeslt'd, .'l l', .')(>. 

Dost Mjihoiiiccl, laken by, .'i. 

LyLloit’h (iropoKal Lo occupy, ‘20 !■ '210. 

Pcv.sia. ■ 

Seized by, t. 

Witlidniwfil by, 5. 

Yakub Kliau made Govcriiov of, ?2t); coii'auil lo be askial In 
csLablish an EujiiliHh Agency ;vL, fi l'. 

Honiroti.HK, Siu AiiTiuiii.--17~. 

Munticu, ('ot,. -.'Jfa. 


t 

Iman Buittiii.-- dOfi. 

J 

Jacoi), Gen. John.— 

Giijrat, balLlc of, 2 . 

Memorandum of, 100; opposition by Lawrence, lO.'i; (ly 
Sir W. Mansfield, 10.'). 

.fAMimn.—3, 'L 
Jemal Kuan. — .‘)0(i. 

Jenkins, Col.--- 220, au.l, .'H'S. 

Johnson, Col. C.’C.—2.31, 

JowAKiH, War with.-" 11)7, 270. 


IC AIIUL. —• 

BescripLion of, 2f)0, 


K 
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i'hivuys aiul Agcnls.- 
Bi-ilish, 

DiHcussioii on, lai ; condiLioiis re residence of, 12S n. 
1/yLion’s; pi'oposiils Lo .send, refused by Shere Ali, 81—6. 
Mission lo. (See Envoys and Agents.) 

Native.- - 

Atla Msdionied. (See letter A.) 

Ghokin Hns.sein Khan. (See letter G.) 
liight of Indian Gov. to mainUiin, 4. 

Uiis.sian agents in, «<); terms oil'ered by, 1S6. ’ 

Mission. (See llu.ssia.) 

'J'ui'ki.sli Mis.sion, Gil, n. 

I,yLton’.s proposal Lo occupy, ‘204—‘210. 

Kandaiiau.-- 

Del'ence of, l7f) n., .'Ho. 

Dcscripliou of, 2SK). 

Famine in, 2.00 n. 

I'icld F’orce. (See Multan Field Force and Quetta Force.) 
K.ASHMHI, MAn.\UA.IAtt OF.—11.0. 

Kaufmann, Gun. Von.— 

Oorresp. with Shore Ali.— 

Abdur llalnnau, reception of, ii5r>. 

Klmkaud, Gcciipalion of) 257. 
f,ytton’s sufi))icions aroused by, 2fio. 

Mayo, Approval by, 28, 255. 

Northbrook, Approval by, 356. 

Yakub Khan, lleconciliatiou with, 2.56, 

Relation,s with Shore Ali, 27, 

Kaye, Siu John,—-54. 

Keknh, For. 11. S,—816. 

Kiiemt. —lU). 

KuokaNi),-"257. 

KiiViiEH Roimo. —968. 

Koiiat Ras,s,"—N ew road through, 118, 3.80; War with Jowakis 
in coustapience of, 197, 270. 

Kou>akov.skY, Gj3N,— 357. 
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tmi 

K(II!AM V'Al.t.lCA'. 

Field Force; (ion. Ilobcrls CoiniviMtider oi’; pro'^riuynnt' lor, 
.'ilifi; ordy'L’s (or ooiu'onlralion al 'I'liiilj ."‘2? ; |)re|i;iialions 
at KoItaL, ,'jy7 ; ooiti posit ion of, reiiiioreenii'nl s to, ."‘.di; 
Inuisjiorl of’, "71, dejiiirluro of h-oojis, ; lele;p';iph 

and oavl road hotwoen Kolial and ’I'lial; hosiiil.'d arranno- 
nioTiLs, d.'JO; iiegotiaLions with 'I'nris 'fribes, .‘i.'il; arrival 
at Afghan frontier, ; ooiislitnlioii of, 
laniisdon, Taeiil.-Col., policy of, 107, 10.0, 117. 

UouU‘, diflicnltiCN of, o,S8, 08>). 


I, 


I/AWniCNCK, [.OlU>,— 

'I’rcfd.y nefidlialed wiUi (iliolab 1 lyder, I! : Afziil Kliaii 
n!e<ij:;uised by, (i; A/,ii» Kban recognis<al by, 7; Shere AH 
n'eop;ui.sed and .subsidised by, 7, If; proposal for delinu- 
talion (jf Affchaiiistiin, I"; reiirenu'iil Iroin olliee, Id. 
Border Defi'iiee or;:;'aiiiscd by, 'i()8 n. 

Defence of ,Sbere Ali on refusal to receive Brilisii Mission, 
; supported by (irey and Nort.bbrooK, 

Fre,i'e, Sir B., memoi'anduin of, [»rolesL fiftdinsl, '>(). 

(ireen, Sir II., policy of, opposition by, lot, 

.bieobj Gen.j policy of, opposilion by, 10". 

Luinsden, bienl.-C.'ol. I’., policy of, opjio.sUiou by, 1(1,0. 
I’olicy of, 10, 47; conijaired to Muyo’.s, yo, 

I.,i/Msi)KN, Ljza/'r.-Coa. Pk'I'er, ~ 

PoUo.y of; re.oeoupalion of Kuriim jiud KbosI, ValleyH, 107 ; 

opposition by Lawrence, lOf); approviil by LyiUni, 117. 
He.sponsibilily of, in Lyltou’.s Kcheme-s for War, y7i). 

Ta'au., Mr. AoioiKU.--2'M. 

Ly’I'ton, Loiin.— 

Inslnictioirs from Salisbury iv policy of Kog, Gov., 71—80; 
arrival in Calcntla, 81; proposals lo send Bri1, I'invoy lo 
Kabul refused, 81--6; suspieions re Hbs're Ali’.s eorre.sp, 
■with Kanfinaiin, 3(j(); Alta Mahomed at Shnlii, H7-94; 
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policy of, fe Af^lianislaii, f)0—99; cc Baluchistan, 115; 
approval of Col. Lumsclen’s policjr, li7; measures taken 
to impress Hlicrc Ali, IIS ; Wav with Jowakis declared, 197. 
I’cshawar Conference, 122—170; insLriicLions to Sir L. Polly, 97; 
reply Ln Niir Mahomed, 148 — -158; charges against Shere 
Ali, 1,57- 106; negotiations broken off, 170; withdrawal of 
Native Envoy from Kabul, 175. 

()p])osition lo policy by inembeva of Council, l72; two 
olfieial notes by Sir W. Muir ignored b}^ 17S; derai- 
oliicial corresp. with Salisbury, 175. 

Bvilisli Mission to Kabul; perinissiou given for despatch of, 
app. of Sir N. Chamberlain as leader, 198; letter of 
condolence to Shere Ali, 199 > instructions re negotiations 
of, 2(10; unjust charge against Shere Ali, 211; opinion on 
Amir’s re])ly to announcement of, 241; ultimatum, 243—9. 
J’roposal Lo oeeujiy Kabul and Herat, 204—210; object 
of, a;j0; ves)Knisihility for ihe war; opposition to plans of; 
supjiorters of, 278 ; proclamation of War, 'J60. 


M 


MAfHuKuoii, Ln«n'.-C()i.. CiiAnuca.—181 n. 

MAf'N.Aitn, Mu. Donald.-— 32. 

Mac i’hhusion, Biuoauier-Gion.— 350. 

Mauom[I!D 41 'zul Ktian.— (Sec Afoul Khan.) 

MAiioMEn AziM Kuan.—(S ee AKim Khan.) 

MANHI’IEU), Sin WlLHAM.— 

Green, Sir II., policy of) lOli. 

.Tacob, Gen., policy of, 105. 

Mauiir, Lieut.-Gkn. F. F.—(Sec Peshawar Field Force,) 

Mavo, Loud.— 

Arrival in Calcutta, 14; Ambala Conference and results, 
policy of, compared to Lawrence’s, 20; personal 
influence over Shore Ali, 2.3; approval of Kauftnann’s 
corre.sp. with Shere Ali, 28, 255, 
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MlOInllANDllMs. 

FriTo, Siv lidvllo, l)y, .'il'. 

,l;u'ob, (k'li, .Idliti, by, )0(). 

Mis^kinh. ' 

Bi'itisli. (Si'r I'kivoyh uuk Aj^onis.) 

Militniy, [irojiosi'd by Nur Maliiiiiu'd, I'v, 

Uussi.'in. (See llus^iii.) 

Mnirt, Sir Wii.uam. I7~, I7i:. 

Mtll/l'AN.- 

DisitiiK'R lo (JiK'ii.-i, 'jh;!. 

Ficltl l'’m'oc, Sli-wiivl I'onnii.'iiMlcr ol, .'i'.”;!; rciu- 

('or<’i.’uii'aLs lo, ‘/,'iiS; ('oiisliliitiiin ol', liv'd; (■{|iii|iin(‘ul o(, 
li'J"; nmUMif, (Ultu-ultios of , .'I'it'; I'imicl ti-aiisiKivI 

amu),<j;i.>cl by Mr, ('. F, Buldulpb, ilcpai'lui'o I'roui Mnllaii, t. 
Troops 111 , ordered lo (^iii'llu, (Koi' (^Judbi llcinrorcrmoiib.,) 
Miinho, l.imrr,-F oi,. -iF-, lil). 

MiiNaiu Mouammki) Baoiu. Ib'S. 

Modiiaa’, Bru(iAmEii-(iEN. John. y'J}). 

N 

Nai>iki!, (!ai’t, the Hon. (J. -JK! d. 

NAoiior; Khan.-- I.'JIJ. 

Nawai! (fuoi.AAt IliiSKEiN KiiAN. (Siio (iliobiiu Hu'isoill Khiui.) 
NionoraoN, (Jafiv W. (S, 

NohmaNj Sir Henrv.- 1712. 

Noimi, ClAPr.- - liOl. 

Noii'l'iimuioK, LouiK' 

Shore Alt subsidised liy, Ht) n,, 'M. 

Simla Conlercnce, .'ll - 4.'1; iiislnicUous from Duke o!‘ Argy ll, 
38; subsidy granted lo HIumv All, 41; imeUiiined, li; 
despatch from Shere Ah r<‘ results of, l<(i. 

Disapproval of arrest of Yakub Khiui, fd; gif Is sent lo 
Mir of Wakhuji, 65; desjwrtelu's botweoii Sidisbury re 
policy of Eng. Oov.j 56—73; tMUjUiries re Khere AUT 
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iiUiliuli' Ldwanls Bril, Agcucifs, 6t; efficiency of 

Niitivc Envoy, 58, (il^; appi-oviil of Kaufmann’s letter to 
Hlicrc All, 2.5(); resignation of, 74; supporter of Lawrence 


in defence of Shcro Ali, 250^, 
Noutiicotr, Shi Starpoih).^—12. 


Nott, Shi William.— 


Null Mmiomrd.— 


Objections to Bril. Agents at Ambala Conference, 19 ; 
representative on Boundary Commission for Sei.stan, 31; 
objections to Aivard, 35. 

Hiinla Conf(ii‘ciu‘Oj 3 t—43; objections to Brit. Agents,military 
MiH.sion }iro])osod by, '12; oUcudcd by Brit. Officer, 4.3. 

I’csliawar Conference, 122-—I'/O; final reply by Lyttou, 
t4'8—158; Afglianistau’s connection with Russia defended 
by, lf)2, 357; letter to Sir L. Belly, 355. 

DtivoLitttt to Slictv Ali, death of, Kil); Shere Ali’s reception 
of news of deatli of, 170 n. 


0 

Onmi.ow, Cai’t, F. M,—199. 

Ortcu.Min, Coi,—23.5. 

P 

Pauls, Trioatv or,. -30, 47. 

Pash AT, --235. 

Fully, Sir Lrwis,-- 

Proposed as Envoy to Sherc Ali by Lytton, 81—6; griev¬ 
ances of Shcro Ali, 87; Pe,shawar Conference, 122—170; 
instructions by Lytton to, 97; Lytlon’s Agent at, 124; 
letter from Nur Mahomed to, 355. 

PlOUHIA,-- 

Bushire, Brit. Occupation at, 101. 

Herat seized by, 4; withdrawal from, 5. 
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Ruwlinsoii’s sugjvi;stio)i (oroouiiLi'i'.'U'Ung lOmsiii’s in(IiR'm>(‘in, f). 
Resuit of w;ir wilh, 5. 

Scislan, claim made by,‘-J9; lloundary C'ounnission ,ind Award,,'! 1, 
1'ksiiawai!. 

Aiiiir’s riglil In maiiilain Atglian AgeiiL al, '1. 

ConimiKHioiier of. 

Mac'Nabb, Mr. Donald. (See MaeNabb.) 

Rolloek, Sir U. (See, Pollock.) 

Walerfield, Col. (See Walerlield.) 

(Vmfcreuoe, 1‘13- - 170 ;L 3 d.lou’,s inslrnclioiis Lo Sir L. Pelly, (}7 ; 
Nor Miilionu'd and Ahmed Kbaii, Slu-re All’s klnvoys, IU‘J; 
vSir L. IV'lly, LytLou’s Ag<‘nL, l‘Cli; liual reply by l.jdlou, 
1 t<H - Idfi; leLLer iVom Niir Midiomed to Sir 1/. Pelly, M,'),'); 
ne.goLiatious broken oil', 170. 

Field h'oia'c. 

Isl. Division. Sir S. livowne, Coinuiander of, .'l.'lO'; eoafnsion 
al Jhelam, .'Md ; inellieieney in eommissarial and elolhing 
deparlincnls, .'iki; ho.spiLal arrangements, ;i L,'); lieallli ol' 
troop,s, .'lid'; iiegotialioiis oi'('avagnari wilh Hill 'Tribes, ; 
reeonnai.sHauee of Ali Masjid, IMH; plan of atlaek on Ali 
Masjid; arrival of troops at Afghan Fnmlier, ddO; eon- 
.sLitution of, .'1.71. 

and. Division, faeul. (Jen. F. h'. Maude, Commander of, 
.'i.'ld; asKembling- at Fawrem-epur, tillH, .'l.'l.R ; csiustitution of, 
.‘i.'lfl; <;llioiency of, arrival at Nausliahra, .'DO. 

Pitman, Mu,—.' ll!. 

Plowden, Majou,- -,'W.b. 

PoLi.ocK, Col. Sm R.-— 

Amir’s attitude towards British Agents, (il. 

Efficiency of Native, Envoy, f)2. 

Lyttou’s proposals to send Bril. Flnvoy to Kabul, communi¬ 
cated by, 81—8(i. 

PumsKP, Cai'T. a, II.—1)19. 

Pim.IA]J, LlBUT.-doV. OV/— 

Davies, Mr. (Sec Davies.) 

Egerlon, Mr. Philip. (Sec Egerlon.) 
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Disliuu'i- from '2H'!. 

Mirco. 

Necr'i'iily of st rolls'ihoiiiiio^ asif); rcpoits of roiiiforoemonts 
lo K;iii(ln]i,ir, ."lo; woalviioss of <rarrison, !l6j ,‘315; sup¬ 
plies eolleotod by HiiiulemiUi luid Urucc, 2S3,1116'; condition 
;uid iu'idth of ft.-irriscm, ,'517; expedition of Biddulph and 
Hiindemnii to Kiislilnk; march lo Afghiiii Frontici-j ,"19. 

Ih'inforeomeids - 

Ihddidphj Miijor-Oen., Coiniminder of; eompositiou of, 
'100; liolaii lioule, ‘iH6, 288; troops at Multan ordered Lo 
(^iK'lla, 229; no pvepanilions on loute, ‘28.8; Deva Bngliti 
lloute; doparliire from Malian, 1101; arrival at Rajaiipuv, 
1102 ; lack of neoessancs for lvoops;consii>imu'nt of blankets 
seized, liO.'i; inarch to Bandowah, .‘10 j.; dolioienry of transport 
animals; coimiiissarial eoimiy liatided over to Iman Biiksh, 
,'506; marcli Lo Kabvadaui, .'507; ofl’ers of help by Dera 
BnglUis and Marris Tribes, .'509; arrival at, and description 
of Dadav, ,'iU); lack of fuel and forage, ,'511; death of 
Iransporl animals, ,‘512; disease and death among troops 
and cfuiJji-follovvers, .‘11,‘5; arrival at Quetta, ,'515, 
h’nn-e, .Sr B., military post suggested by, Si. 

(ircen, Sir II., policy of, 10.'5. 

.Incoh, (hm,, military oecnpation suggested by, 100. 
Mansiield, Kir W., on military occupation oi; 105. 

Posilioii of, ,'3if. 

Ravviinsun, vSir H,, iiropoaul lo fortify, <), H2. 


R 

RAWAt, PiNW.-Distance to enlranee of Km-am Valley, 288. 
Hawlinson, Sill Hknuy.— 

Memorandum on Coutral Asian Que,stioii, 8; opposition to, 10. 
Quetta, proposal to fortify, 9, 112. 
llnYNoi,»s, Cai’t, S., Oil. 
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IJoDHirrs, MA.i()n'(>i';N. F. S. 

Kiu'furi Valley Commaiuh'r oC. (Sec Kuraiu Valley 

F.a'ce.) 

laniistk'u’s I’oliey iulvocatial by, IIH. 

Reapoiisibility <»f, ii> l,yU.on\ seliciiies Cor war, 

Shev(' AH. 

Reecijition of news of dealli <»C Niir M.-ilionied, I7(> u. 
SLalemenl .‘is lo Hussia’s eorresp. willi, ti. 

Ilo.sn, Sill IIiKiii. '271. 

I{os,s, (li?N. C. ('.- '2,'!.'). 

RuhHIiV. - 

AHdur JHihmaii. (See letter A.) 

ACfrHmnsLan’s eoiineelion willi, liel'ended by Niir Mahmiieil, 

1 ()' 2 , :m. 

Aiany iu IluKsian 'rurkeslan, I tid. 
nen<:onHli<-lcl, Htalenienl re invasion liy, ‘2(i;i ii. 

Deliinilatum ol‘ Alf’lmnistau, 1'2. ' 2 ,'), ,'! t. 

I'Higland’s Policy in Alji>'lmnislan willi regard io IHissiaii 
Ag'gre.s.sioip 520, .'ll" b'l. 

Envoys and Agents. - 

Mission to Kabul, Itt.i Stolietoff, (ieu., leader 

of, dopurture from 'rasbkenl, IH.'); reasons I’or delays, 
187; reception at Kalnil, 18!); objects oC, l!)0; efleel 
of Treaty of Berlin on negolialions, terniM of draft 
treaty, TO.'!; negotiations between Kbere AH and Htolietolf, 
190—.7, !2 o‘ 2. Native I'lnvoys at Kabul, 8fJ; terms oifered 
by, tad. 

Kaufmaim, (ien. Von. (See Kaiifinann.) 

Ko1pakov,sky, Gen. (Se.e Koljiakovsky.) 

Itawlm-son’s KViggesliona for eouatevaetiug hdlueuee in Persia 
and Afghanistan of, <). 
vShcre Ali.— 

A.ssurane.es not lo interfere in Afghan {>llair.s repeated to, 8't. 
Attitude towards, a7. 

Correspondence of, Analysis of, I25fi ■-•‘2(j2. 

Efforts to obtain British petition against, M'l- -‘I.*}. 
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S MjsitiiFiY, Loiin, 

l)i'sp)il('li(‘s bclween Noi'llibrook andj re policy of English 
(iov,, b(i -7.'); iiistruelioFis by Lyttoii^ 74—80; demi-official 
e(im's|). with liyLloii, l7-');,cl)ang'eori)oliey, l9f); statement 
by, ii'W n. 

Sandioman, Ma.ioh. 

Expediliou to Kusblak, .'ilf). 

Inici'iial (li.spulcH in Balucliislmi settled by, !14. 

Siipplii'H colh'cU'd at (iuctla, tiM.'J, .‘ilfi. 

S( oTT, Mil. («. 11. 848. 

.Skcuici'auv of Htatio fou India.— 

Argyll, Duke. of. 

('ranlu'ook, Ixird. 

Novllu'oU', Sir SlivlVevA. 

Sali.sbury, Lord. 

.SmsTAN. 

(JiiosUon ol' owner.ship between 1’er.sia and Afghani.stan, 2,0 ; 
Hmiudavy (Jonimisskm and Award, .81; infringement of 
'IVcaiy of J’/iri.s, 80, 47; Nnr Mahomed’s objection.s to, 35; 
iShere Ali’.s olijeetiom to, 48, 47. 

.ShtoN'Kaiui, Mu. -t.5, .5f). 

SiiK.iii: Ai.i.' ' 

Nominated suceessor by Dost Mahomed, accession to throne, 
recognised liy Sir W. Denison, 5; fled to Herat, 6; recovery 
of kingdom and recognised by I.awrenee, 7 ; snbsidi.'ied by 
Lawrence, 7, 14; Imalile attitude of Abdur Rahman, 
desirous of Bril, friendship, 18 

Amliiilii (loivference, and results of, 14—24; reasons for sub- 
.sidising, 17; dynastic guarnufcee wanted by, objection to 
Brit. Agents, 19; personal influence of Mayo, 2.8; desire 
to civiliKe Afghanistan, 22. 

I’olieicK of Mayo and Lawrence re .subsidising compared, 20. 

Paeiite policy of, 2(), 80; Russia’s attitude toward,s, 27; 
Mayo’s opinion on, 28, 25.5; Northbrook’s opinion on, 2.56. 


See Icltens A, C, N and S. 



(Jvlilvi'Ol niul vecoiK'iliiilmn with V;ils.lil) letIcr IVoiii 

Kiuifmann, yr>(); rt'orplion id’ lu'W". of inU'iulcd visil ol' 
HnL. hatvoy, ; suhsiihsi'd hy Norllilirook, ,'i‘h .if) ii, II, lit. 

Simla Conh'ia'iico, c'llin'ls hi ohl.iin Hi'iL. prolcflioii, lit t.'i, 
objcolious U) Soislan Award, td, t7 ; d('S|iidcli lo Norlli 
l)i'<)()k fi' rosulls (ilj It). 

t'on-i‘S|). will) liushiaori luislik- allitiidi' lo Abduv Ualmian, ‘ij?. 

Col. ISakra' and Mr, Imrsyth not allowed to pass Ihroiiii’li 
At'flhanislan, IK, '!<); Abdull.ah dan acknowk'daod as Imir, .'ll); 
acknowk'd'^inenl of amioiitiocnuml by Knljadsovsky, ''.V/ ; 
arrest of Yakub Kliaji, .'>1 ; tlisapjiroval of Norllibrook, t>\ ; 
meuioriiiulum of Sir Ik ]''rm‘, .'ll'; enquiries re atliludi' 
towards llrit. Ajaenls, til (Id, ti I; Russian oecui|iation of 
Rhoknnd, ‘id?; rejeelion of propiis.'ds hy Lylton to send 
llritish I'liivuy to Kabul, Kl 86’; assuranees received from 
Russia repealed lo, Kt; vMla Mahomeii (Shore Ali’s vepre 
scutative) and Lytton at Simla, 8 '?' <ll'; byllon's suspicions 

aroused by, I'orres]). with Kaufniann,‘RiO; jiolicy of by It on, 
f)(l--H<); measures taken to impress, 118; diseussion al 
Kabul re Brit. Afrenls, I'il ; eoiulilions re residence of, 
latJ 11. 

Resliawar Confereuee, ttJti - 170; Nur Malmmed am! Ahmed 
Khan, envoys of, lati; gvievaiiees of, i;|l ; eharae made 
by bytUm of eseiliug- a .leliad, 1.7!); evidence of, I (id; 
reply by Nor Mahomed, d.'il.. 

Pevotion of Nur Mahometl, tfif); Roberts’ aeeoimt of reception 
of iK'w.s of Nur Mahmru'(r.s deatl), I7() n.; prcjiaralioiis 
for defence of Kandahar, 176 n.; position of Amir during!,' 
llusso-l’m-kish ()iie.slkm, I}1,7; Rushi.an f'kwuys a I Kalnit, 
terms oifered by, 180’, 

Russian Mission to Kabul, 18,')--Bid; reasons for delays, 187; 
reception at Kabul, 189; objectu of], tf)(); elfeei of’IVeaty 
of Berlin on uegoUatioiw, levins of draft treaty, Rid; 
negotiations with Slolietotf, 1()() -ID.s, 

Death oi Abdullah Jan, I})!!; letter of coudokmce i'rmn 
Lytton, 1.9.9; 
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British Mission, Gliolain Ilusseiu sent lo annoiinae approach 
of, l!)9; ncf^olialions with, 211—215; unjust accusation 
by Lytlon of, 211 ; rejrly lo announcement ofj o-lO; ulti- 
malnm sent by Lytlon, —21.9; defence ]>y Lawrence 

of refusal to receive Mission, 24.9. 

ALlitiidc of, in corresp. withStolictoif,26l; army of,2,95—bn. 
I’roelainaliou of war sent by Lytlon, 3b0. 

SmiTAUUAUnitN Ba.sb, Lvtton’s oiwective.—230. 

.Simla.- 

Alia Mahomed and Lytlon, 87—,94. 

('onferenee, 34--4,'J; opposition to Brit. Af^ents, 42 ; Sliere 
Ali’s dcsjwLeli re re,suits of, 46. 

Sind. 120. 

vSiuDAU Miuam Khan. --301). 

S'l'iowAiiT, ('act. - .31,9, 318, 

Sthu'aR'I', Liku'I'-Ghn. 1). M. - Commander of Multan Field Force 
and Kandahar h'ield Force. (Sec letters K and M.) 

St. John, Ma.iou O. B. ().—198. 

StOMETOKK, (iUN.- 

Attilud(' of Hheve AH in corresp. with, Sfil. 
llnssiau Mission, leader of. (See Russia.) 

SinwiDY. 

iJosI Mahomed, lo, t. 

Shore Ali, lo.- 

Ainbalii Conl'erenei', reasons friven at, 17. 

Lawrence, by, 7, 14. 

Northbrook, by, 32, 39 u., 41; imckimed, 44, 

Policies of Lawrence and Mayo compared, 20. 

Syud Nun Mahomed SiiAU.'"(See Nur Mahomed.) 
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Tayloe, Majoe-Gen. R. — 61, 63. 
'riUtATftlS OF OeEEATJONS,—-285--~291. 
9'uounton, Mr. T. H.—61—-(i^. 
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'I'llEATIKH. 

UnluchiAtiui, will), ll.*;, lyo. 

Hi'i'liii, di’, f')y. 

h'ifisl Imliii ('<), ;iiui nosl Miilu)iii(' 8 , L 
I’nris, of, HO, I'l- 
'I'uiUvIi.V, 

Mission to Kiibul, I HI. 

Rasso-'l'in'kiMli (,Hic'sti<ni, 177 IHS; V\';iv ii/viinst, r/H. 

'I’VTUOH, BuiOAOlHU-dlCN. - .‘1.70. 
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Vakilh. ~ (Sec Kiivoys and Afionls.) 
V icuruiVH. 

Lawi'i'iict', 1 /(ml. 

I-yLlon, l/Oi'd. 

Mayo, f/ord. 

Norllibrook, Lonl. 
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Wakiun, Mm OR - (> 5 , L ' ll . 
WATEtlFlUI/l), Coi,. Htil, 

Wolmewsy, MA.iim (J. B. HO.'!, 
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Yakuii Kuan.—A ble pfenoralHliin of, !2i2; (juai'vt'l and vecoiuniialion 
with Shm-c AH, nuvclc Oovei-uor of '■ii); vcvoli of, .70; 

anx-st of, 51; (jiioslion of Herat belngati Miijirli.sh Aftxney, 
ittducnee of, HfJ. 




